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Additional Taxes Bill to Check Influx 


Urged to Balanee 
Federal Budget 


Congress Must Act to Check 
Depreciation of Govern- 
ment Bonds, Representa- 
tive Crisp Tells House 


Excise or Sales Levy 


Needed, He Declares 


| singer, or professional within the mean- 


Three Subcommittees Named 
To Study Income sad Gift 
Tax Brackets and Proposed 
Impost on Manufactures 


Members of Congress must “with stam-| 


ina, backbone and with courage” meet 
the financial emergency now confronting 
the country by the levying of additional 
taxes, Representative Crisp ‘Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., acting chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
told the House in an address on Feb. 11. 

“Today some of your 
bonds are selling as low as 85 cents on 
the dollar,” Mr. Crisp told the House. “If 
,you continue to issue bonds there will be 
a further depreciation. The premier se- 
curity of the world today is in the United 
States bond, and if you do not stop issu- 
ing bonds they will show a further depre- 
ciation and all industrial and commercial 
bonds, stocks, lands and everything elsc 
will depreciate.” 

Balancing of Budget Urged 

that 


Mr. Crisp warned 


its bonds at par by levying taxes to meet 


the expenses of the Government, and that} 
it is the duty of Congress to reduce the | 


expenses of the Government, as far as 
they can possibly be reduced. And I 
think you can cut off many surplus bu- 
reaus,” he said. 

“Of necessity,” he told the House, “there 
must either be some form of general man- 


ufactures or sales tax or there must be! 


an excise tax levied on divers and sundry 
commodities or industries.” 

Following an executive session of the 
Ways and Means Committee Mr. Crisp an- 
nounced he had appointed three subcom- 
mittees to consider and report on differ- 
ent phases of taxation. 


Study of Proposals Divided 


One subcommittee will consider and re- 
port on proposals for brackets for income 
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f Singers Favored 

House Committee 

egislation Further Restrict- 
ing Entry of ‘Artists’ 


Approves | 


paseo on testimony that there is a} 
great influx of alien singers admitted | 
as a “professional artists” and so evading 
the contract labor laws, the Dies bil! 
(H. R. 8978) applying the contract labor 
provisions of the immigration laws to 
them has just been favorably reported 
to the House by the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. It is en- 
dorsed by the Department of Labor. 

The bill says no alien singer or choris- | 
ter shall, as such, be considered an artist, 





ing of the 1917 Act (U. S. C., title 8, sec. 
136 (h), second proviso), unless of dis- 


| tinguished merit and ability and his pro- 
| fessional engagements within the United 


States require superior talent. It also 
says that such aliens temporarily admitted 
shall be subject to regulations to be pfe- 


| scribed by the Secretary of Labor to in- 
}sure departure from this country upon 


the United | 
States can only maintain its currency and| 





jence after 


termination of the contract. 
The Committee report says the purpose | 
of the bill is to protect Americans from 
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Mr. Hurley Opposes 


Government | 


Definite Time Limit 
To Free Philippines: 


‘Says It Would Tear Down in| 
A Few Years What This . 


Country Has Created in 


The Last 30 Years 
The Hawes-Cutting bill (S. 3377), which 
would make possible Philippine independ- 
five years, was described as | 
“cowardly” by the Secretary of War, Pat- | 
rick J. Hurley, Feb. 11 in testimony before 


the Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. Mr. Hurley applied this 


}term both to this bill and to the House 


bill sponsored by Representative Hare 
(Dem.), of Saluda, S. C., which, he ex- | 


| plained, is similar to the Hawes-Cutting 


proposal. 
“This bill has in it not one of the ele- 


|;ments of courage,” the Secretary of War | 


declared. “It attempts to tear down in|} 
five years what the, United States has | 


| built up in 30 years. The terms of this | 


; bill are for the purpose of destroying. 


It 


taxes; another will do likewise on brackets | is based absolutely on fear.” 


for gift taxes, and a third will consider | 


and report on a manufactures sales tax. 
Mr. Crisp explained that because the 

subcommittee was appointed to study the 

manufactures sales tax it does not nec- 


essarily mean that such a tax will be in, 
the bill which the Committee will report. | 


He said the first two named subcom- 
mittees is composed of three majority 
members of the Committee and two mi- 


nority members, and that the last named | 


is composed of four members of the ma- 
jority and three of the minority. Mr 
Crisp is an ex-officio member of all the 
subcommittees, he explained. 

The subcommittees are to report back 
to the full Committee “as soon as they 
can,” he said. 


More Difficult Than During War 


“The Ways and Means Committee is 
confronted with the most difficult problem 


; tion of national defense on the part of 
| the Philippines in the case of their inde- 


Witnesses representing the Philippine 
Civice Union and various chambers of com- 
merce on the Pacific coast appeared in 
favor of legislation of independence of 
the islands. 

Efficacy of Treaties 


The Secretary of War raised the ques- | 


pendence. ‘Treaties are not as effective 
as we thought they were six months ago,” 
he commented. 

Mr. Hurley emphasized that, while he 
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| declare a two-year truce 





opposes either immediate independence 
or a fixed date for independence, it would 
is better to grant independence at once so 
that the chaos which would be bonud to 
follow would come under the Philippine 
flag and not under the flag of this coun- 
try. In this connection he characterizea 


| the King bill for immediate freedom of 


that any Committee of Congress, in my | 


judgment, has ever had to deal with,” Mr. | 


Crisp said. 

“I was on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the war, when $7,000,000,000 
in revenue was raised, but that was easy 
compared with the picture that confronts 
us today. At that time war was on; no 
one complained of taxes; business was 
prosperous, and the income tax, individual 
and corporate, as well as the excess profits 
tax, yielded tremendous amounts of reve- 
nue. 
today. 

Advocates New Sources 

“It is very easy to say, if I may use 
this expression, ‘soak the rich,’ but you 
can not put a tax on incomes, individual 
and corporate, which will produce any 
comparable return to the amount of 
money that is necessary to balance the 
budget. 

“The Treasury Department has given 
us a picture of the situation which I felt 
constrained, as acting chairman of the 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Legislation to Help 
Coal Industry Asked 


President Is Urged to Support 
Stabilization Proposals 


Declaring that disorganization and un- 
employment in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry presented “a menacing situation” 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, urged Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House on Feb 
11 to throw the weight of his approval 
behind legislative proposals to stabilize 
the industry. 

Mr. Lewis said that a helping hand 
was needed to enable the bituminous coal 
industry to stabilize itself. He said he 


particularly favored the Kelly-Davis bill | 
to provide regulation to end destructive | 


competition in the industry. 


“That measure represents a concrete | 


idea,” said Mr. Lewis, adding that no 
other specific proposal had been made for 
Stabilizing the soft coal industry. “We 
find a very remarkable sentiment for en- 
actment of that bill in both houses of 
Congress. There is no question that if 
the Administration forc@s approve the bill 
it will be enacted. I urged the President 


to give it favorable consideration and he} 
| 


promised to look into it.” 
The amount of coal produced in 1931. 


Mr. Lewis said, was 387,000 tons, the low- | 


est total for any year since 1914. 
industry is prostrate,” he said. 
ciety of Friends is now feeding 16,000 
school children and expectant mothers in 
certain counties of Pennsylvania, West 


“The | 


“The So- | 


However, that is not the picture | Re did not favor independence 





| 


the islands as “courageous.” 
Tariff Barriers 


The Vandenberg bill to provide gradual 
increase of iariff barriers over a period 
of 20 years and opportunity for freedom 
at the end of that time was found agree- 
able in some of its provisions but Mr 
Hurley suggested the Filipinos might 
inadvisably increase the tariff too much 
and bring about their own ruin. 

Following Mr. Hurley’s statements that 
of the 
Philippines nor their freedom at the end 
of a specified time, which had been made 
in response to questions by Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah, Senator King said: “I 
should be sorry if you should remain 
Secretary of War for an indefinite period 
and the Philippine Islands should re- 
main under you.” F 

Performance of Conditions 

Secretary Hurley asserted that he be- 
lieved himself the “best friend the Phil- 
ippine people have in Washington today.” 
“I am seeking to defeat a well organized 
propaganda to keep the Philippines from | 
becoming an important nation in the 
world, a free Philippine nation that can 
continue its existence, so that we will not 
lose everthing that we have fought for,” 
he said. 

In regard to the matter of time for the 
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The United 


Industrial Group 
Seeks Two-year 


CompetitionTruce 


Representatives of Varied 
Phases of Industry Ask 
Mr. Hoover to Create a 
Board to That End 


'National Emergency 


Declared to Exist 
President, in Reply, Cites Pos- 
sible Suspension of Anti- 
trust Acts and Suggests Fur- 
ther Study 


A group of 122 industrialists meeting in|of past years and even in this year of | 


Washington urged President Hoover Feb. 
11 at the White House to take the lead 
in calling a “two years’ truce in de- 
structive competition.” They requested 
the creation of a “National Economic 
Truce Board,” on which representatives of 
production, agriculture, finance, distribu- 
tion, labor and the consuming public 
“will have the responsibility for working 
understandingly with the different pro- 
ducing and distributing groups and with 
the agencies of the Government.” 

A national emergency was said by the 
industrialists to exist because of destruc- 
tive competition which is lowering the 
wages, prices and earnings of industry 
The proposed “two years’ truce” should 
remain effective while a nonpartisan com- 
ittee of Congress conducts an investiga- 
tion, they said. The group, headed by 
Malcolm D. Whitman, a manufacturer of 
New Bedford, Mass., presented to Mr. 
Hoover a prepared statement outlining 
their views. 

President Urges Study 


It was stated orally at the White House 
following the conference that after listen- 
ing to the presentation of their plan to 
in destructive 
competition, the President told them he 


| doubted they had given sufficient thought 


to the subject and suggested that they 
return to their conference room and give 
more mature thought to the proposal. 

The adoption of their plan, the Presi- 
dent was said to have pointed out, would 
place upon them responsibilty for a two- 
vear abolition of rhe Sherman and Clay- 
ton anti-trust acts, would be followed by 
pirce fixing, and eventually would put 
business in a strait-jacket. The group 
accepted the President's suggestion and 
retired for further discussion. 

The statement presented to the Presi- 


| dent follows in full text: 


Statement to Mr. Hoover 


Mr. President: This group approaches 


} you in the interest of American industry 


and those dependent upon it for employ- 
ment. We constitute a cross-section of 


|independent producers and distributors. 
| Collectively, 
| versified mass of American industry. 


we are typical of the di- 
We 
left the lawyers at home. We proceeded 
in this manner because we felt the need 
of developing the viewpoint of the aver- 
age business. man—the individual who 
must survive if our standards of living 
are to be maintained and our payrolls 
preserved. 

Our struggle for existence has become 
so serious that destructive competition is 
lowering wages, prices and the earnings of 
industry. Fear permeates the minds of 
the people. 

This condition threatens 
of every business 


the welfare 


Truce on Competition Urged 

We, therefore, ask you to assume lead- 
ership in. establishing a truce in this de- 
structive competition—a period of time 
when every line of economic activity can 
be brought together in conference under 
patriotic impulse to restore peace and 
confidence in the business relationship— 


between competitors in industry, between | 


those who do business with each othe: 
and throughout the general relationship 
of capital, labor and consumption. 

To make such a truce effective the im- 
pulse must be so widespread and, so 
deeply imbued with the thought of the 
common good as to impose upon each in- 
dividual an obligation comparable to a 
patriotic call in time of war. 

We therefore propose: 


“A two years’ truce in destructive com- | 
petition during a period of investigation | 


by a nonpartisan committee of Congress.” 
Truce Board Advised 

In making this approach we urge you 
to consider a return to war-time experi- 
ence by bringing into existence a nationa! 
economic truce board, a new force where 
citizens representative of the most en- 
lightened understanding of production, 
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Safety Law for School Buses 





Virginia, Dlinois and Maryland.” 

Mr. Lewis was accompanied to the 
White House by the Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, and Thomas McKinney, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


Is Proposed 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11. 
\ ASSACHUSETTS has become the 
first State in the Union to make an 
intelligent approach to the problem of 
properly regulating the operation: of 
school buses and the consequent safe- 
guarding of thousands of young lives, 
the Governor's Committee on Street 
and Highway Safety announced today 
in urging state-wide support for new 
legislation designed to correct many 
dangerous practices in the operation of 
school buses which were revealed in a 
special survey made by the Governor's 
Committee last year. 

-Overcrowding by as much as 50 per 
cent, improper and faulty equipment, 
such as brakes, lights, window guards 
and emergency doors, fast driving, the 
employment of young and inexperienced 
drivers, failure to take proper precau- 
tions at railroad grade crossing, and 
lack of adequate financia! responsibility 
in case of accidents, were among the 
evils uncovered by the survey, it was 
stated. 

As a result of legislation filed by the 
Governor’s Committee last year, a spe- 
cial commission was appointed to study 
the regulation of school buses@and this 
commission has submitted its report to | 
the Legislature, together with recom- | 
mendations as to legislation to correct | 


in Massachusetts 


the conditions that were 
hearing on the proposed 
to be held Feb. 16. 

The proposed legislation includes 
amendments “to the present motor ve- 
hicle laws which, after defining a 
school bus, would provide for periodic 
inspection of school bus equipment in 
the first week of January, March, May, 
September and November each year, 
and would prohibit any one under the 
age of 21 from operating a school bus. 

Other provisions include: Prohibition 
of refueling while the bus is occupied 
by passengers; compulsory marking of 
all school buses as such to be visible 
at least 300 feet front and rear; the 
provision of emergency exits at the rear 
free of obstruction and properly fastened 
but protected against accidenta: re- 
lease; requirement that all doors be 
kept closed while the bus is in motion 
and prohibition of any passengers wd- 
ing on the running boards; protection 
for passengers against inclement 
weather and the possibility of being 
thrown from the sides or rear; strict 
limitation of speed to 30 miles an hour, 
and the provision of iron window grat- 
ings in closed vehicles. 

In addition, each bus must contain ade- 


revealed. A 
legislation is 


on Page 7, Column 3.) 
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(Continued 


and every worker so} 
seriously that a national emergency exists. | 


Exports of Foods 


At Pre-war Level 


Year’s Decline Said to Reflect 
Lower Prices Rather Than 
Decrease in Quantity 


By C. H. Kardell 
| Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce 
HE depression in the world’s markets, 
resulting in lower prices and decreased 
demand, was reflected in the exports of 
foodstuffs from the United States during 
1931. The total value for the year was 
$374,000,000, as compared with $541,000,- 
|000 for the preceding year. However, this 
/1931 value is about the level of exports 
| before the World War and does not reflect 
less quantity exported as much as lower 
}prices. The trade in cereals and cereal 


products, meats and fats and oils shows | 
shipments of | 


|the greatest loss, while 
fresh, canned and dried fruits, fresh, 
salted, smoked and cured fish, and also 
feeds and fodders increased considerably. 

The foreign market for fresh fruit, par- 
| ticularly apples, oranges, grapefruit and 
jlemons continued to show the expansion 


low prices the total value of all fresh 
fruit exported practically held its own 
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General Investigation 
Into Anti-trust Laws 
Is Sought in House 


Judiciary Committee Plans | 
Inquiry Into Need for Re-| 
medial Legislation, Says | 


Chairman Sumners 


Plans to inquire into the whole subject 
of anti-trust laws, with a view to deter- 
mining any needed remedial legislation, 
were outlined by Representative Sumners 
(Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., Chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, in an 
oral statement Feb. 11. 

“There have been a number of bills in- 
troduced proposing amendments of the 
anti-trust laws, including the administra- 
tive features,” Chairman Sumners said. 
“a number of suggestions have come to 
the Committee, indicating a general in- 
terest in other phases of the subject not 
incorporated in the pending proposals. 
As a result of these proposals and sug- 
gestions and of the consideration which 
the Comes has given this subject, it 
has been determinéd to ask the Housé 
for authority to conduct an examination 
of the whole subject.” 


Procedure Not Formulated 


Mr. Sumners made this statement fol- 
lowing an executive session of his Com- 
mittee. He said he had nothing to add 
as to the procedure the Committee might 
adopt following the House approval of 
the request, as to hearings and other mat- 
ters. That remains to be determined 
after the House acts and the Committee 
considers plans. 

There are already four bills on the Com- 
mittee calendar on the subject, listed as 
follows: H. R. 473, by Representative 
Sinclair (Rep.), of Kenmare, N. Dak., “to 
amend the Act against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies”; H. R. 8913, by Repre- 
sentative McKeown (Dem.), of Ada, 
Okla., “providing for the filing of an 
affidavit declaring plaintiff has not vio- 
}lated the anti-trust laws of the United 
| States in actions at law and in equity”; 
H. J. Res. 96, by Representative Patterson 
(VDem.), of Gadsden, Ala., “directing the 
Department of Justice to investigate trusts 
and to make annual reports of its find- 
}ings to Congress”; and H. R. 8930, by Mr. 
|MceGugin (Rep.), of Coffeyville, Kans., 
“to amend the Act protecting trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and 
| monopolies.” 

Bill Offered in Last Session 


During the last session of Congress, 
Representative Stobbs, of Massachusetts, 
then a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
; tee but not in the present Congres, in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. 17360) proposing 
an amendment to the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act, defining the words “in restraint of 
trade” as meaning only such restraint 
“as, having due regard to the interests 
|}of producers, workers, consumers, and 
| distributors, shall be to the detriment of 
the public.” 

The bill was a “by request” measure 
and there was no action on it but in a 
preamble it declared that many of the 
| decisions of the Federal courts had dis- 
regarded the welfare of American in- 
dustries. 

Clearer Definition Seught 


Its preamble said it is necessary to more 
specifically define the law and public 
policy to the end that the Ursted States 
}courts shall hereafter in decisions give 
due consideration not only to consumers 
but to industries and the labor engaged in 
the industries. 

A number of references to the need 
of changes of various kinds in anti-trust 
laws have been made by Members of both 
Houses of Congress in the past several 
years. 


Post Office 
To Seek Higher Rates 





———————— 


Higher First-class Charge 


| 
Ha Not Abandoned Plea for 


The Post Office Department has not 
| abandoned its efforts to have first-class 
| postage rates increased, despite reports 
|} that the idea had been given up as a 
| “dead issue,” it was stated orally Feb. 11 
by Frederic A. Tiiton, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. . 

“Statements that the Department had 
| abandoned their proposals for increased 
first-class rates are untrue,” he said. “The 
Postmaster General in his annual report 
| for the last fiscal year recommended the 
increase as the best method of eliminating 
| the postal deficit. The suggestion is still 
before Congress, and we have no inten- 
tion of withdrawing it. 


lem.” 

Mr. Tilton also made available the fo:- 
lowing additional] information: 

The Department estimates that with re- 
turn of normal business conditions, an in- 
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We still think it| 
|is the best means of solving the prob-| 


| 





| that for truck crops $20. 








WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1932 


Rules Governing ? 


Loans on Crops ) 


Are Announced 


Se i 


Interest Rate and Limit in 
Borrowing Set for 50- 
million Fund Allotted by 
Finance Corporation 


Advances Secured 
By Farm Products 


Applicants Must Use Seed and 
Methods Approved by De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
Secretary Hyde States 


Regulations governing crop production 
loans from $50,000,000 of Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation funds set aside for| 
that purpose were made public Feb. 11 by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M 
Hyde. 

The regulations provide for an interest 
rate of 5% per cent and a maximum loan | 
to any one borrower of $400 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,600 to the tenants of any land- | 
owner in any one county. They specify | 
the growing crop as security for the loans | 
except in two States where the laws make | 
no provision for such security. (The reg- | 
ulations are printed in full text on page 3.) 

Applicants for loans must agree to use 
seed and methods approved by the De-| 
partment of Agriculture, to grow a garden 
and a sufficient acreage of feed crops for | 
home use, and must have no other means 
of livelihood than farming, according to 
the regulations. 

Total of 200 Million Authorized | 


| 

The Act providing funds, quoted in the} 
regulations, sets aside for loans to farm- 
ers $56,000,000 of the capital of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
“the expansion of same through the notes, 
debentures, bonds, and other obligations 
as set out in section 9,” which authorizes 
issuance of securities which would bring 
the total amount to $200,000,000. A state- 
ment by the Department summarizing the 
regulations follows in full text: 

The regulations governing crop pro- 
duction loans in 1932, to be :nade by the 
Secretary of Agriculture urrier the pro- 
vision of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act authorizing the allocation of 
$50,000,000, for these toans, were made pub- 
lic by Secyetary Hyde today. , 

These regulations provide that loans 
may be made by represe):tatives of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in all States ex- 
cept Connecticut and Pennsylvania, to 
farmers who can not obtain crop produc- 
tion credit from other sources. In Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania the State laws 
make no provision for the taking of crop 
liens, the security for loans which the 
Act requires. 


Loans Based on Acreage 


The amount of each loan will be based 
on the acreage of specific crops to be 
planted by the borrower in the Spring of 
1932 and on the requirements of indi- 
vidual borrowers for supplies necessary in 
the production of these crops. For in- 
stance, some borrowers will have feed for 
workstock but will need to purchase seed. 
Others will have seea but need funds to 
purchase fuel and oil for tractors. 

The maximum loan to any borrower will 
be $400 and the total of loans to the 
tenants of any land omner in any one 
county will be $1,600. The interest rate in 
all cases will be 5'5 per cent. 

Loans for financing the planting of cot- 
ton and tobacco will be made on acreage 
not more than 65 per cent of the acreage 
devoted to these crops in 1931, if the 
owner, share cropper, or tenant planted 
more than 10 acres of cotton or more 
than three acres of tobacco last year. 


Maximum Figures Set 


In counties in which fertilizer is not 
commonly used the maximum loan per 
acre will be $3 for all crops except truck 
crops, including potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes, on which a maximum rate of $12 is 
allowed. Where fertilizer is necessary for 
crop production the maximum rates are 
$6 for all crops except tobacco and truck 
erops, the rate for tobacco being $10 and 
Not to exceed 
$1 per acre of loans made at any of these 
rates may be used for repairs and mis- 
cellaneous expenses of crop production 
other than secd, fertilizer, feed for work- 
stock and fuel and oil for tractors. 

Special provision is made for additional 
loans for the purchase of materials to 
protect crops from insects and plant dis- 
eases where spraying or dusting is neces- 
sary. These loans will be at rates not 
to exceed $2 for cotton and tobacco and 
$4 for truck crops. Fruit growers may 
borrow not to exceed $25 per acre for 
fertilizer and spraying materials for or- 
chards and vineyards. All loans for these 
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| investments will have a source of strength | 


| homa, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Treasury Expla ins 
Bank Law Revision 


Practical Elimination of Fail- 


ures Seen in Broadening 
Of Credit Base 


— failures will be practically stopped | 
by the system of loans contemplated 
under the proposed changes in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, according to oral state- 
ments made Feb. 11 at the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Under the temporarily revised regula- 
tions of the Act, institutions with sound 


upon which to draw if pressure is put on 
them, according to the oral statements. 
Additional oral information made avail- 
able follows: | 

Strict definitions of the new classes of | 
paper to be made eligible for discount and 
rediscount have not been arrived at, but | 
probably the Federal Reserve Board will 
be allowed to exercise its discretion and 
base its actions on the intrinsic value of | 
securities offered. Much of this discre- | 
tionary power may have to be delegated | 
to the board of the 12 regional banks | 
where the applications for loans on redis- 
count will be received. | 

The revisions of the Act may include | 
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Fund of 375 Million 
For Roads Added to | 
Relief Bill by Senate 





Total Provided for Direct 
Aid Increased to 750 Mil- | 
lion by Adoption of Pro- 
gram Urged by Mr. Norris 


The La Follette-Costigan direct relief 
bill (S. 3045) was broadened by the Sen- | 
ate Feb. 11 to include a road construction | 
fund of $375,000,000, making it total $750,- 
000,000, in the first vote on a 
amendment to the measure. A final vote 
on the bill was deferred, however, as the | 
Senate recessed to Feb. 12. 

Action by the Senate came after 11 days | 
of debate and the amendment placing the 
road construction in the bill, offered by | 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, was | 
adopted without a record vote. The ma- 
jor substitute proposal by Senators Black 
(‘Dem.), of Alabama, Walsh ‘Dem.), of 
Montana, and Bulkley ‘Dem.), of Ohio, 
for the Minority and that by Senator 
Couzens) Jeep.) of Michigan, were not 
reached in the day's voting. 


Financing Plans Asked 


The closing hours of debate on the re- | 
lief question included support and defense 
from many Senators for one or the other 
of the ideas embodied in the bill or the 
substitutes. It included also an asser- 
tion by Senator Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 
that he had heard all manner of 
declarations respecting the need for re- 
lief which was not to be refuted, but 
“never a word concerning the source of 
the funds to pay for it.” 

“And I am moved to ask,” he continued, | 
“where is the money coming from? We | 
have a yawning deficit in the Treasury | 
that may run to $2,500,000,000. The} 
Treasury's latest guess makes it so a a 
pear. It seems pertinent to ask, therefore, 
what of relief for those who must pay the} 
taxes? As this bill now stands (the La 
Follette-Costigan bill with the Norris | 
amendment) it would take all of the wheat | 
and all of the cotton produced last year 
to pay the bill.” 


major | 





Clarifying Amendments Adopted 


Before reaching the Norris amendment, 
the Senate agreed to a group of Commit- 
tee amendments, which were described by 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
one of the coauthors, as corrective in 
character. It then accepted two amend- 
ments which the Wisconsin Senator of- 
fered on behalf of himself and Senator 
Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, the other 
sponsor 

One of these amendments eliminated 
supervision of State \relief personnel from 
the Federal Board having charge of relief | 
and the other removed the power dele- 
gated to the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor to make investiga- 
tions of State relief plans. 7 

In asking elimination of these provi- 
sions, Senator LaFollette told the Senate 
he was accepting the judgment of critics} 
of the bill that these were unwarranted 
and might lead to trouble. Personally, | 
however, he explained, he thought their 
fear unfounded 


Governors Would Distribute Fund 
The Senate also adopted an amend- 
ment by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, providing that governors of 
States may distribute the funds in the 
States where no State agency for this 
purpose exists. } 
The first amendment to be voted down 
was a change offered by Senator Morri-|! 


{Continued on Page 2, 
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‘More Than 50,000 Scholarships | 


Continues | 


Available to American Students 


\ ORE than 50,000 scholarships and 
fellowships valued in excess of 
$10,000,000 annually are available to stu- 
dents attending American colleges and 
universities, the United States Office of 
Education announces in a handbook. of 
scholarships issued Feb. 11. 

In 1928 a total of 34,013 scholarships, 
fellowships, and assistantships were 
awarded at 402 institutions of higher 
learning. They ranged in annual value 
from. less than $50 to $1,500 and made 
possible a college education to thou- 
sands of students 

The booklet was prepared by Ella B. 
Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant in 
the division of colleges and professional] 
schools, upon the demand of students, 
parents, superintendents, principals and 
college officials. From a_ prefatory 
statement on the study, the following 
summary was taken: 

The study was made from data ob- 
tained from college catalogues ‘(includ- 
ing those of law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and theology, but not teach- | 
ers’ college and normal schools), veri- | 
fied and augmented by the institutions | 


v 


themselves by means of a questionnaire, 
copies of which were sent to all institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States 

It contains the scholarship offerings 
at 402 institutions, including practically | 
all of the larger colleges and univer- | 
sities, which have a preponderance of the 
scholarships. and fellowships available, 
and a fair proportion of those at smaller 
institutions. Of -the institutions not 
mentioned in the bulletin, 110 reported | 
that they had no scholarship funds; 12 | 
others, several of which have large funds, | 
found it impossible to furnish informa- 
tion; the rest did not reply to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

A college education is made possible 
to many thousands of students through | 
the medium of scholarships. The | 
States of the Union, the institutions | 
which they have created as well as the | 
privately endowed institutions, alumni, | 
patriotic soeieties, women's clubs, in- } 
dustrial organizations, churches, and 
individuals have given and continue to | 


| 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] | 


| tion. 
| tee will face in investigating this problem 
{is intensified by the many ill-conceived 
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Plan to Extend 
Use of Reserve 


Credit Offered 


Identical Bills Presented in 
House and Senate to 
Strengthen Gold Position 
Of the Reserve System 


Inflation Excluded, 
Says Senator Glass 


Obligations of United States 
Could Be Used as Basis for 
Currency Issued by Reserve 
System for One Year 


The gold position of the Federal re- 
serve banks would be strengthened and 
the borrowing power of member banks 
extended by identical bills introduced Feb. 
11 in the two Houses of Congress, accord- 
ing to oral statements by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, and by Representa- 
tive Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The bills were introduced 
by Senator Glass and Representative 
Steagall. , 

Concurrently with the introduction of 
the Senate bill, Mr. Glass issued a state- 
ment in which he made it plain that the 
measure “is not intended nor will it be 
used for excessive inflation of the cure 
rency.” ‘ 


Currency Basis 


The bills permit the use of United 
States obligations as a basis for currency 
issues by the reserve banks, for a period 
of one year, thus freeing for other use 
some of the gold which serves at present 
as collateral for Federal reserve notes, in 
excess of legal requirements, it was ex- 
plained. It further permits cooperative 
borrowing by groups of member banks on 
collateral other than eligible paper and 
securities now acceptable, and in emer- 
gency cases, individual banks may bor- 
row on satisfactory security not permitted 
by existing law. ‘(An outline of the pro- 
posals was published in the issue of 
Feb. 11.) 

The proposed iegislation is the out- 
growth of a White House conference om 
Feb. 10. 

Text of Measure 


The bill (H. R. 9203) was referred to 
the House Banking and Currency Com 
mittee. The Glass measure, identical with 
the House bill, follows in full text: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting, between section 10 
and 11 thereof, a new section reading 
as follows: i 

“Section 10(a). Upon receiving the con- 
sent of not less than six members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, any Federal 
reserve bank may make advances, in such 
amount as the board of directors of such 
Federal reserve bank may determine, to 
groups of five or more independently 
owned and controlled member banks 
within its district upon their time or 
demand promissory notes, the liability of 
the individual banks in each group to be 
limited to such proportion of the total 
amount advanced to such group as the 
deposit liability of the respective banks 
bears to the aggregate deposits liability of 
all banks in such group, but such ade 
vances may be made to a lesser number 
of such member banks if the aggregate 


;} amount of their deposits liability consti- 
| tutes at least 10 per centum of the entire 
| deposit 


liability of the 
within each district. 


Distribution of Proceeds 
Such banks shall be authorized to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of such loans to such 
of their number and in such amount as 
they may agree upon, but before so doing 
they shall request such recipient banks to 
deposit with a sui.cable trustee represent- 


member banks 


| ing the entire group, their individual notes 
| made in favor of the group protected by 
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Committee Named 
For Money Inquiry 


House Group Will Investigate 
World Monetary Policies 


A subcommittee of the House Commit- 


| tee on Coinage, Weights and Measures has 


been appointed to examine the monetary 
policies of the nations of the world in 
their relationship to the fall in commod- 
ity prices, according to a letter sent to 
each of the subcommittee members by 
the Chairman of the House Committee, 
Representative Somers (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., made public Feb. 11. 

The latter as writtten to each of the 
five members follows in full text: 

Dear sir: The Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, acting under the 
authority of House Resolution 76, has di- 
rected the Chairman ‘o appoint a sub- 
committee of five for the purpose of expe- 
diting the task that is before it. 

The need for an examination of the 
monetary policies of the nations of the 
world in their relationship to the fall in 
commodity prices is recognized by every 
student of our present economic condi- 
The difficulties that this Commit- 


suggestions offered now, as in the past, 
by those whose experience in international 
exchange and finance is not adequate to 
the problem. 

The intention of this Committee is to 
recognize all competent authorities and 
to give consideration to all reasonable 
suggestions. This implies a program that 
necessarily involves a vast amount of work 
by the members of the subcommittee, who 


} are requested to divorce themselves in so 


far as is possible from the many ques- 
tions of lesser importance that face the 
Congress, and to assiduously devote them- 
selves to the particular problem that is 
met with in this investigation. 

Recognizing, as the Chairman does, the 
exceptional ability and experience that 
Messrs. Kemp, Fiesinger, Thurston, Amlie 
and Perkins can bring to the consideration 
of this basic problem, he is asking you 
if you will not share in his responsibil- 
ity by serving as a member of this sube 
committee. 





Conflict in China 
Said to Disrupt 
Trade Facilities 


Congestion in Freight and 
Postal Service Prevails at 
Shanghai, Department of 
State Is Advised 


Freight congestion, lack of wharfage 
and poor postal facilities have resulted 
from the Sino-Japanese conflict at Shang- 
hai, according to advices made public 
Feb. 11 by the Department of State. 

No merchant ships are entering or 
leaving the harbor during the hours of 
darkness, it was said. 

Japanese officials were reported to have 
expressed to American officials their re- 
grets, for the bombing of a mill in the 
Shanghai International Settlement by a 
Japanese plane. The mill, it was said, 
was being guarded by American Marines. 


Japanese Use Machine Guns 

While flying above the Settlement, Jap- 
anese aviators also used machine guns 
against Chinese defenders just outside of 
the foreign area, according to information 
made public by the Department of the 
Navy. 

Admiral M. M. Taylor, in command of 
the Asiatic Fleet, at Shanghai, has been 
embarrassed by the manner in which of- 
ficial facts on the situation there have 
been interpreted when sent from Wash- 
ington by the press in this country, Ad- 
miral W. V. Pratt, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for the Navy Department, an- 
nounced Feb. 11. 

The Chinese were said still to be suc- 
cessfully defending their positions. An- 
nouncements of advices received by the 
Department of State follow in full text: 

Consul Reports Conditions 

“The American Consul General at 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, reported 
to the Department at 8 p. m., Feb. 10, to 
the following effect: 

“So far the Woosung forts are still in 
the hands of the Chinese. The report 
current yesterday to the effect that Woo- 
sung village had practically fallen has 
not been confirmed. During the day only 
impetuous exchange of firing has taken 
place according to eye witnesses at Woo- 
sung. 

“The Woosung Lighthouse has been 
badly damaged and appears on the point 
of collapsing. Two or three lights on 
buoys have also been extinguished by 
firing. However no merchant ships are 
entering or leaving the harbor during the 
hours of darkness. One American ship, 
the “Golden River,” has been delayed in | 
port for eight days resulting in loss of 
freight, demurrage, et cetera. The pres- 
ent situation has resulted in freight con- 
gestion, lack of wharfage and poor postal 
facilities. 

“The situation in the Chapei sector has | 
remained fairly quiet, only occasional | 
firing taking place.” 

“The American Consul General at | 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, reported 
to the Department of State at 4 p. m. Feb. | 
11 to the following effect: 

Bombing of Mill Related | 

“A Japanese aeroplane at 11 o'clock this | 
morning dropped a bomb near Markham | 
Road, 100 yards within the International 
Settlement and in the American sector, 
destroying part of a wing on a mill and | 
killing at least five persons. Preceding | 
the bombing a Japanese plane using a 
machine gun fired from over the Settle- | 
ment at Chinese forces outside the Settle- | 
ment. 

“At 2 p. m., Consul General Murai of 
Japan called to express his regrets and | 
stated that the bombing was an accident, | 
that it was intended for Chinese forces 
outside the Settlement and that the ad- 
miral had given orders that greater care 
should be given and no bombing planes | 
should pass over the Settlement. | 

“The Commander in Chief of the Asi- | 
atic Fleet, Admiral Taylor, reported | 
through the Navy Department, that at 
1:15 p. m. today a letter from him to Vice 
Admiral Nomur& was delivered in person 
by Admiral Taylor’s Chief of Staff to the 
Japanese Chief of Staff. Admiral Taylor | 
requested that all planes cease flying over 
the American sector in view of the danger 
to the lives and property which United 
States forces are protecting as well as to 
the lives of the Army and Marine Corps. 
The Japanese Chief of Staff replied that | 
the request was entirely reasonable, that 
strict orders would be given for planes to 
avoid flying over the American sector and 
that orders would be issued for immediate 
cessation of flying operations for the day.” 

Admiral Pratt's Statement 

Admiral Pratt’s statement follows 

full text: 








in 


“Admiral Taylor has complained to me! 


that his dispgtches to the Department 
have been reported out of Washington in 
such a manner as to embarrass his at- | 
tempts to perform his mission at Shang- 
hai. Facts which he has sent to the De- 
partment and which we have given to the 
press apparently have been garbled by the! 
time they appeared in print in the for- 
eign press. 

“This is due either to interpretations | 
placed by the press on the facts released, | 
or to errors in the transmission of the 
press from Washington to newspapers 
abroad. In either case, the result is that 
Admiral Taylor has been misquoted at 
the scene of his activities by cable dis- | 
patches emanating from Washington. 

“I am particularly anxious to avoid 
embarrassing Admiral Taylor in any way 
in carrying out his present mission, which 
places so much responsibility on his | 
shoulders. 

Press Releases Discussed 

“The Department will continue to give 
facts on the situation to the press, but I 
do not believe the release of these facts 
should be subjected to phraseology which 
will embarrass Admiral Taylor. We are 
not playing favorites in the Sino-Japanese 
situation in our release of facts to the 
press. We give the facts as they come to 
us without placing any interpretation upon | 
them.” | 

An announcement of information re- 
ceived by the Navy Department follows | 
in full ‘text: | 

Col. R. 8. Hooker, commanding Fourth 
Regiment of Marines at Shanghai, re- | 
ports to the Department that on the 
morning of Feb. 11 (Shanghai) three 
Japanese planes flew north over the Ma- 
rine regimental area and opened machine 
gun fire at an angle of 45 degrees on 
Chinese emplacements in the north banks | 
of Soochow Creek. Later, two Japanese 
planes fiying north were seen to release a 
bomb while over the Settlement. This | 
struck “Wing On” Mill within the Fourth 
Regiment area. Five Chinese were killed, 
15 wounded. | 

Admiral Taqlor reports to the Depart- | 
ment that the Japanese have issued strict 
orders against flying that will endanger 
the sector, and have requested that they 
be notified of any repetitions. 


Fund of 125 Millions 
Asked for Federal Roads 


A supplemental appropriation.of $125,- 
000,000 for emergency construction during 
the remainder of the year of 1932 on the 
Federal aid highway system, would be au- 
thorized by a bill (H. R. 9202) introduced 
by Representative Warren (Dem.), of 
Washington, N. C., Feb. 11. 


! 





purposes are included in the limit of $400 | 
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Mr. Mills Becomes 
Head of Treasury 


President Signs Commission 
After Senate Sends Its 
Formal Notification 


President Hoover Feb. 11. signed the 
commission of Ogden L. Mills, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, it was announced 
orally at the White House on that date. 
It was stated also that Andrew W. Mellon, 
whose place will be taken by Mr. Mills, has 
submitted his resignation and has been 
appointed Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The President’s action followed that of 
the Senate earlier in the day in giving its 
consent to immediate notification to the 
President of confirmation on Feb. 10 of 
Mr. Mills as Secretary of the Treasury 
and of Arthur A. Ballentine as Under- 
secretary. The action was taken on the 
request of Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah. 

Senator Smoot had entered the same 
request, immediately after the Senate ac- 
tion in confirming the nominee, but Sen- 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, had ob- 
jected. In renewing the request, the Utah 
Senator stated it was necessary to per- 
mit the two nominees to take over their | 
positions formally or hold up much work | 
facing them. | 

The Secretary of the Treasury, or in his 
absence, the Undersecretary, is a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and Senator Smoot 


Additional Taxes 
Urged to Balance 


Federal Budget | 


Congress Must Act to Check 


Depreciation of Govern- | 


ment Bonds, Representa- 
tive Crisp Tells House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Ways and Means Committee, to present 
to you and to the country. 

“At the end of the fiscal year 1931 there 
was a deficit of $903,000,000. That has now 
been wiped out as a deficit, but has been 
added to the bonded indebtedness of the 
United States and the national indebted- 
ness has increased. At the end of this 
fiscal year July 1, 1932, there will be an- 
other deficit of $2,100,000,000, which means 
you have spent $2,100,000,000 more than 
you have received. Again, under the 
Treasury’s bookkeeping, these deficits are 
not carried forward, but at the end of the 
fi@al year they are incorporated in the 


| funded or bonded national debt. 


Nearly Two Billion Needed 
“So, at the end of the current fiscal 
year July 1, 1932, again $2,100,000,000 will 
be added to your national debt, and that 





suggested that their services were impor- 
tant under present circumstances. 


Fish Protection Measure 
Urged at House Hearing | 


The House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine, Radio and Fisheries on Feb. 11 heard 
witnesses in support of the bill (H. R. 
6483) to provide for the protection of 
fish by requiring reports on the location 
of canneries in Alaska, and prohibiting 
certain salmon unlawfully caught from 
being brought into the United States. 

The Commissioner of Fisheries, Henry 
O'Malley, approved the measure, although 
suggested several amendments, and Rep- 
resentative Welch (Rep.), of San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif., author of the measure, also 
appeared in support of it. 

Mr. O’Malley stated his opposition to 
the bill (H. R. 497) prohibiting the man- 
ufacture of or use for any portion of 


food fishes, except the offal, into oil or 
fertilizer. 


Rules Governing Loans 
On Crops Are Announced 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


on the individual loan. 

Loans will not be made to persons who 
did not engage in farming in 1931, nor 
to minors. Loans for Summer fallowing 
are not authorized. The money loaned 
from this appropriation may not be used | 
for the purchasing of livestock, the feed- 
ing of livestock other than workstock, the 
purchase of machinery, or for payment | 
of taxes, debts, or interest on debts. 

Any farmer who desires to obtain a loan 
will make application on a form provided 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and at 
the same time will execute a note in the 
amount of his loan and will give as se- 
curity a first mortgage on his crop to be 
produced in 1932. 

Application blanks and other necessary 
forms will be sent, as soon as they can 
be printed, to county seed loan advisory 
committees to be sei up in each county. 
These committees will make recommenda- | 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture with 
reference to the individual applicant. On 
‘completion of the county committee cer- 
tificate on the back of the application, all 
papers in connection with the loan will 
be sent to one of the several field offices 
to be established by the Secretary for 
the convenient handling of applications. 

Location of Offices 


The offices for the making of crop pro- 
duction loans recently authorized by Con- 
gress will be Washington, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Dallas, Salt Lake City. 
Spokane, and Grand Forks, N. Dak. The 
offices in Washington, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis and Grand Forks are already func- 
tioning, and made loans in 1931. The 
offices in Minneapolis, Dallas, Salt Lake 
City and Spokane will be established 
within the next few days. 

The Washington office will receive ap- | 
plications for loans from farmers in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Micpigan, Ohio, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

Jurisdiction of Other Offices | 
The office in Minneapolis will make | 
loans in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. The office | 
in Grand Forks will handle applications | 
from North Dakota and Montana where 
the drought of 1931 was especially severe 
and from which States, it is expected, 
many applications will be received. 

The St. Louis office will operate in In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma; and the Dallas office 
in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. The | 
Memphis office will serve Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Mississippi and Loui- 
siana, the same territory as in 1931. Loans 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah southern 
Idaho, Nevada and California will be 
handled from Salt Lake City; and those 
in northern Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon from Spokane. 








is provided you do not increase expendi- 
tures and appropriations, for if you pass 
additional appropriations you witl add that 
much to the picture. . 

“It is estimated that at the end of the 
fiscal year 1933, unless $1,240,000,000 ad- 
ditional is collected from taxes, your 
budget will not be balanced, and it is esti- 


| mated it will take $1,240,000,000 of new 


revenue to balance your budget by 1933, 
and that is not counting the $497,000,000 
required for public debt retirement. If 
you put that in it is $1,700,000,000 plus. 

“That is the picture, and I say this with 
no partisanship, for there will be no parti- 
sanship in the preparation of this tax bill. 
It is to be a governmental bill. Today this 
is not a politica: question. It is a condi- 
tion, and I for one, and my colleaguese 
on that Committee, place country above 
party and we are here ready to work for 
the good of all in an attempt to balance 
the budget. 


Rests on Balanced Budget 
“Unless the budget is balanced, all of 


your temporary relief measures, your Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 


everything else, will be futile, for the cor- | 


nerstone on which employment and 
economic recovery rests is a batanced 
budget. 

“Of necessity there must be either some 
form of general manufactures or sales 
tax or there must be an excise tax levied 
on sundry and divers commodities or in- 
dustries. 

“The Undersecretary of the Treasury 
before us the other day said he thought 
the budget recommendation might be 
squeezed 2 per cent and the estimate is 
$4,000,000,000. Two per cent would be 
$80,000,000 saved. I advised the Secretary 
that I-would promptly acquaint the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Mr. Byrns, with this knowledge, and I 
did so.” ! 

Appropriation Cuts Described 

Chairman Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., interjected: 

“May I interrupt the gentleman and 


| call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the deficiency bill which was passed | 
in January by the Congress cut the bud-; 


get estimates more than 10 per cent; that 
the Department of Agriculture bill, which 
has passed this House, cuts the budget 
estimates between 6 and 7 per cent; that 
the In,rior Department bill’ which is 
pending before the House has cut the 
estimates from $56,000,000 down to $50,- 
000,000 which is over 10 per cent; and I 
think I can assure the gentleman and 
assure the Undersecretary of the Treasury 


that if this House will stand by the Com-| 


mittee on Appropriations every one of 
these bills will be reduced not 2 per cent 
but at least 5 per cent, and I hope 12 
or 15 per cent in some instances.” 

“I appeal to you,” Mr. Crisp continued, 
“when you are considering matters in- 
volving new appropriations, rest assured 
that taxes will have to be levied to pay 
for them, because the Government cannot 
run a printing press and print money and 
make it good. Let me say that Germany 
printed money and 25 cents in our money 
would buy about $1,000,000,000 worth of 
their marks. The Government of the 
United States can only maintain its cur- 
rency and its bonds at par by levying 
taxes to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment and it is our duty to reduce the 


| expenses of the Government as far as they 


can possibly be reduced, and I think you 
can cut off many surplus bureaus.” 


Ruling of Supreme Court 


Is Sought in Coal Case. 


If the regional sales agency plan of the 
coal industry is to be tested in court, the 


Government will be satisfied with nothing | 


less than a decision of the Supreme Court 

of the United States, the Attorney Gen- 

eral, Wiltiam D. Mitchell, stated Feb. T1 
Negotiations are now going on betweeh 


the Department of Justice and repre-| 


sentatives of the Appalachian Coals Inc., 
the first regional agency, in an effort to 
arrange a test case, 

The case would be tried on the grounds 
that the regional agency’s price-fixing and 
production-limiting power would 
the anti-trust laws. 
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Radio—(P 2--c 7) (P 5--c 2, 5). 
Railroads—(P %--c 3) (P 8--c 1, 2, 6) 
(P 9--c 1). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 2, 7). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 6) (P 3--c 4). 
State Legislation—(P 3--c 6). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 2, 4) 
(P 10--e 1). 
Supreme Court—(P 2--c 3). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 1) (P 6--c 1, 5, 6) 
(P 9--c 3). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 1--c 2). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 6--c 5, 7). 
Transportation—(P 8--c 1, 6) 
(P 9--c 1). 
Veterans—(P 10--c 6). 
Workmen’s Compensation— 
(P %--c 2, 7%). 
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|ceive for general highway construction. 


| 


| until the amount was liquidated- 


progress at Hawaii. 
War and Navy Departments. 


Fund of 375 Millio 
For Roads Added to | 
Relief Bill by Senate 


Total Provided for Direct 
Aid Increased to 750 Mil- 
lion by Adoption of Pro- 
gram Urged by Mr. Norris 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
son (Dem.), of North Carolina, who 
sought to reduce the direct relief fund 
from $375,000,000 to $125,000,000 and to} 
make the legislation operative for only 
one year instead of three years as drawn. 
He described the bill as an emergency 
measure and added that no one doubted 
the conditions intended to be corrected 
would disappear “long before three years” 
which were provided for in the appro- 
priation. 

Substitute Bill Considered 

Completing all amendments that had 
been offered to the bill, the Senate 
turned to amendments to the Black- 
Walsh-Bulkley substitute, and rejected two | 
amendments offered by Senator Tydings | 
(Dem.), of Maryland. 

The first of these would have required 
a resolution by the Legislature of any 
State seeking loans under the provision 
of the substitute for advances to States. 
The other amendment specified that any 
State so borrowing and making no repay- 
ment within three years should suffer a 
deduction of amounts due that State un- 
der Federal road building appropriations 


Senator Morrison renewed his amend- 
ment, first offered to the bill itself, to 
limit to the operation to one year and 
fixing the direct relief sum at $125,000,000. 
It was again rejected. 

Forest Road Change Approved 


The Senate accepted an amendment to 
the substitute, proposed by Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, providing funds for the 
State advances for use on forest roads 
in the same proportion they would re- 


The day’s discussion was opened by 
Senator fostigan who told the Senate | 
the demand for direct aid was increasing. 
In support of this, he read numerous tel- 
egrams, letters and petitions from all 
parts of the country, all pleading, he de- 





clared, that Congress avoid delay in ac- 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





cording the aid. The demands, according 
to the Senator, were from welfare organ- 
izations, students of social problems and| 
welfare workers. 
Opposed by Senator Reed 

Respecting these descriptions of condi- | 
tions, however, Senator Reed (Rep.), of | 
Pennsylvania, told the Senate he had not | 
yet arrived at the point where he be-| 
lieved State and local welfare machinery | 
had collapsed. He asserted he could not! 
support the proposals for relief embodied | 
in either the bill or the substitute until | 
he was convinced that the conditions | 
were so desperate as to present possibili- | 
ties of starvation. 

“We are all sincere in desiring to help,” 
he said. “I question no Senator’s motive, 


| 
| 


| but I still believe we are far off from a | 


total collapse of State machinery. | 
Questions Statements of Need | 


“I canont help but call attention to the | 
question which the Senator from Wis-| 
consin (Mr. La Follette) saked in his | 
questionnaire to city officiats and which 
brought in so many answers that Federal } 
relief was needed. The way that ques- | 
tion was worded, it was virtually impos- 
sible for them to say that they would ac- 
cept Federal relief. I cannot accept those | 
statements as showing or proving that’ 
Federal relief is necessary.” | 

The Pennsylvania Senator recalled that 
the Senate had been told when it was con- 
sidering the Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 
poration Act that the City of New York 
had to have the privilege of borrowing | 
$100,000,000 from the Federal oGvernment. 
If it did not get the money from the 
Government, it was going to default its 


| Securities, the Senator said the Senate was 


tord. i 
“But did that happen?” he asked. “It 
did not happen for the reason that when 


it became evident Congress was not going | 
to turn money loose in that manner the | 


| city went elsewhere and got the money. It 


did not get the money, however, until it 
had put its own house in order. 


York City would not have put its house in 
order. 
propriations or lack of them.” 


Senator Wagner Questions Effect 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 


took another view of the problem. He told | 


the Senate there was no question that the 
Senate favored relief, but express@d the 


fear that it might be denied to those who | dent and 


need it “by their friends.” 


“There is no claim and can be none,” | 


he said, “that a lack of precedent shall 
stand in the way of granting relief. The 
only danger is that the friends of relief 
may be the cause of denying it to those 
who need it. They are in disagreement 
|now as to how it should be distributed. 
‘Phat must be adjusted.” 

Senator Wagner said there had been a 
failure on the part of Congress to prevent 


the tragedy of the depression through its | 


failure to plan ahead. 

“But the failure does not excuse us.” he 
said, “We are not prevented from mitieat- 
ing the effects of that trecedy when it 
lies in our power so to do.” 

The New York Senator suggested com- 
promising the differerces in the proposals 
ae represmncoe bv the La Follette-Costigan 

i 
Couzens substitutes. In,.this compromise, 
he said, there should be no thought given 
to pride of authorships, but that specific 
| and workable methods should be arranged 
| in the quickest time. 


But if | 
we had made the money available New | 


That is one of the effects of ap- | 





and the Black-Walsh-Bulkley and | 


the Panama Canal Zone. 


Industrial Grou p Urges Mr. Hoover 
To Call a 2-year Competition Truce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


agriculture, finance, distribution, labor 
and consumer interest will have the re- 
sponsibility for working understandingly 
with the different producing and distrib- 
uting groups and with the agencies of 
government. 

The manner of bringing such a board 
into existence and its relationship with 
the law and the state of mind of the 
public are matters regarding which you 
are fully informed, but in the hope of 
aiding your approach to this subject we 


| Offer our suggestions and assistance. 


Prompt Action Sought 
In so doing, we have no purpose other 


than to give emphasis to the imperative | 


necessity of prompt and effective action. 


The American people are looking anxiously | Mills, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


and hopefully for the restoration of in- 
dustry. Industry now is being sustained 


not through income, but through the de-| pany, Philadelphia, 


pletion of its capital assets. This is con- 
stantly draining the vitality of industry 


|}and reducing its power of recuperation. 


This must be stopped. If it is not stopped, 
industry will become increasingly unable 
to maintain employment and to provide 
dependable sources of public revenu.e 


We do not urge our particular sug-|& Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, P 


gested form or manner of action. We do 
urge action as promptly as well-considered 
judgment will permit. We, therefore, with 
the voice of industry throughout the land, 
express the hope and the urgent appeal 
that the Government of 
States and the Congress, in harmony with 
the leadership of both parties, and in 
consultation with the appropriate agencies 
of industry, shall establish an emergency 
truce in destructive competition. 

Members of the group who called on 
President Hoover were: 


J. Harvey Williams, president, 
liams Co., New York. 

Gordon C. Corbaley, New York. 

James S. Lipser, executive vice president, 
Corticelli Silk Co., New York City. 

Malcolm D. Whitman, president, 
awena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Henry R. Sutphen, president, 
Company, Bayonne, N. J. 

John H. Zink, president, Heat and Power 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

N. Neiman Craley, The Red Lion Cabinet 
Co., Red Lion, Pa. 

George W. Codrington, president, Diesel En- 
gine Manufacturers Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Charles L. Pillsbury, 
wear Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. C. Miller, president, Magnolia Metal Co., 
New York City. 

E. H. Daniel, president, Carry Ice Cream Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Walworth Pierce, S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

John J. Mahoney, president, Poland Laun- 
dry Machinery Co., Boston, Mass. 

Harry Blake. president, Barber & Ross, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

T. C. Foster, National Bridge Works, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

W. Nelson Mayhew, president, Montgomery 
Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alvin M. Smith, president, Smith-Courtney 
Co., Richmond, Va. ” 

Warner S. Hays, construction engineer, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Paul 8, Willis, 
New York. 

Smith F. Ferguson, vice president, General 
Time Instrument Corporation, New York City. 

R. D. Chapman, president, Chapman Slate 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

. H. Kuhn, president, Hardware & Supply 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

W. M. Ritter, president, W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., Washington, D. C 

K. 


pany, Chicago, Ill. 


eh x 
PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 11, 1932 


J. H. Wil- 


Nash- 
The Elco 


treasurer, 


president, Comet Rice Co., 


9 a. m.—The Secretary of ‘State, Henry 
L. Stimson, called to discuss the Sino- 
Japenese situation. 

9:30 a. m.—The Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, called to dis- 
cuss matters affecting his department. 

10:30 a. m.— Walter E. Edge, American 
Ambassador to France, called to pay his 
respects. 


11:15 a. m.—Representative William- 
son (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., called 
to discuss a proposed budget estimate 
of $14,000 to purchase a sife for a Na- 
tional Guard camp at Rapid City. 

11:30 a. ‘m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called to present John 
L. Lewis and Thomas McKinney, presi- 
secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who discussed proposed legis- 
lation to stabilize the bituminous coal 
industry. 

11:45 a. m.—A group of independent 
producers and distributors called to 
urge upon the President a proposal for 
a two-year truce in destructive compe- 
tition to restore peace and confidence 
in business relationships. 

12 m.—Harvey Firestone, 
tire manufacturer, 
respects. 

°12:15 p. m.—Former Senator William 
A. Calder, of New York, called to pay 
his respects. 

3:15 to 4 p. m.—All members of the 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, including 
Charles G. Dawes, president, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

4 p. m.—James C. Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. 


automobile 
called to pay his 


A war game, partitipated in bythe Navy as the attacking force and by the Army as defenders, is now in 

An offensive by airplanes is a feature of the contest, as described in official advices to the 
The airplane carriers “Lexington” and “Saratoga” are both among the naval 
vessels taking part in the maneuvers, and carry the greater number of the planes used in the naval opera- 
tions. The view shows the “Saratoga” with a fleet of airplanes on her deck prepared for flight, with an airplane 
in air just having taken off from the carrier; this official photograph was taken for the Department of the 
Navy by the photographers of the aeronautics branch of the service on the occasion of similar maneuvers off 


President, in Reply, Cites Possible Suspension of Anti-trust: 
Acts; Suggests Further Study 
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Edgar H. Evans, Acme Evans Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Dayid C. Jones, The Lunkenheimer Com-| 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


John Voneiff, president, Voneiff-Drayer Co., | 
Baltimore, Md. | 


John Gerber, president, Home Furniture | 
Company, York, Pa. | 


R. T. Doughtie, New South Cotton Oil Co., 
Helena, Ark. 


W. W. Cloud, president, 
Baltimore, Md. 


W. H. Johnson, president, Bloomington 
Limestone Co., Bloomington, Ind. | 


Morris Nagel, president, Morris Nagel & Co., | 
New York City. | 


C. Wm. Schneidereith, president, Schneider- | 
eith & Sons, Printers,, Baltimore, Md. 

James W. Morton, president, Morris & Eckles | 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Fred W. Rickert, 





| 
Yellow Cab Co.,| 


president, Rickert Rice 
William P. Datz, Datz Manufacturing Co., | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Meyer, president, Apex Hosiery Com- | 
Pa. 
Herman D. uskowitz, vice president, Shi- 
avone Bonomo Corporation, New York City. 
Edwin W. Brand, president, Brand & Oppen- 
heimer, New York City. 
H. F. Beyer, vice president, Ludowice-Cela- 
don Company, Chicago, lil. 
. E. Coneby, vice president, Elite Laundry, 
Baltimore, Md. 
L. J. Schumacher, president, American Cone 
‘a. 
T. R. Mullen, vice president, Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., New York. 
Joseph Elias, Joseph Elias & Co., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 
John Fernsler, Guarantee Supply Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Paul Cherington, 
rk City. 
G. B. Campbell, 
New York City. 
Lamz, 


distribution consultant, 
Kohler-Brambach Piano Co., 


H. i president, Waverly Musical 
Products Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
J. J. McClymont, president, McClymont 
Marble Company, Milwaukee, Wis. * 
J. M. Finney, president, Cleveland Steel 
Band Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. T. Draper, president, 
turing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Herman S. Krull, president, Charles Krull 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Col. Wrisley Brown, Terminal 
Washington. 
Geyers Publications, 


Draper Manufac- 


Storage & 


James 
York, 

George C. Minigerode, Hotels Management, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Maling, 
Oreg. 

Charles L. McCormick, McCormick Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

J. William Stair, Machinery, York, Pa. 
oo A. Speh, Drybak Corp., Binghamton, 


Neary, New 


Ray Maling Co., Hillsboro, | 


Horace B. Cheney, Cheney Brothers, New 
York. 

George S. Barnum, The Bigelow Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Maxwell Copelof, Merchants 
ment Assn., New York. 


Ladies’ Gar- 


| to project 


cycle and 60,000-80,000 kilocycle bands. 


Television Tests 


To Be Conducted 
At New Station 


Experiments to Solve Prob- 
lems of Visual Broadcast- 
ing Planned, Radio Com- 
mission Says 


By granting an experimental visual 
broadcasting construction permit to the 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 
Feb. 9, the Federal Radio Commission 
opened the way for a series of television 
experiments which may solve many out- 


{standing problems of sight transmission 


and reception, it was stated orally Feb. 
11 at the Commission. 

Studies of such problems as distribu- 
tion of service, suitability of frequencies, 


; width of frequency band necessary for 


satisfactory transmission, interference, 
antenna design, efficiency in transmis- 
sion will be carried on, it was explained, 
as well as an exhaustive study of actual 
transmission and reception conditions’ on 
radio waves in order that laboratory re- 
sults which have heretofore been produced 
over wires may be checked. 


Engineers to Direct Experiments 


The following information was fur- 
nished by oral statements and Commis- 
sion records: 

The experiments will be conducted un- 
der the direction of Philo T. Farnsworth, 
inventor and radio engineer, who will be 
assisted by more than 100 workers, many 
of whom are trained engineers. 

In previous tests, the company has pro- 
duced in its laboratory a brilliant picture 
about four inches square on the end of a 
cathode ray tube with fair detail, and 
with a different kind of cathode ray tube 
an image on a screen with 
sufficient illumination to produce a prac- 
tical image about one foot square. The 
transmitting and receiving equipment 
used has no mechanical or moving parts 
of any kind, the only method of scanning 
employed being electrical. 


Border-line Wave Chosen 


Hearing on the company’s application, 
held Nov. 2, 1931, brought out the fact 
that one of the most important investi- 
gations will be conducted on the 43,000- 
46,000-kilocycle band, which, according to 
Mr. Farnsworth, is on the border line 
“between the point where we can work 
and the point where we can not work.” 
Information concerning propagation qual- 
ities of television transmission of these 
frequencies is highly important. These 
experiments will concern interference and 
distribution of service. i 

The company plans to use the frequency~ | 
band 2,750-2,850 kilocycles for experiments 
with pictures of a low number of lines 
in further research based on data already 
obtained indicating that detail in pictures 
does not increase in proportion to the 
number of Iines transmitted. 

On the 60,000-80,000 kilocycle band, it 
is desired to experiment with synchroniza- 
tion of sound and picture in an effort to 
promote a more economical use of fre- 
quencies. 

Station W3XAD, of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America uses the 43,000-46,000 a. 
is hoped that experiments of simultaneous 
operation between the company’s and cor- 
poration’s stations may reveal much to 
solve problems of interference. 

A study of the ratio of field strengths 
which must be maintained between desired 
and undesired signals in order to avoid 
objectionable interference could and 
should be made. Problems of selectivity 
and_ sensitivity of receivers could be 
studied under interference conditions as 
well as problems of wave propagation 
characteristics, of various vision modulated 


|radio frequencies with respect to service- 
|able signals in the presence of interfer- 


ence, etc. 
It appears that the applicant has no in- 


| tention of engaging in commercial opera- 


tion of a visual broadcasting station or, 
through such a station, of promoting the 
sale of television receivers. No commer- 
cial announcements of any kind will be 
made by means of facilities which may 
be granted pursuant to these applications 
and television receivers will be manufac-} 


;tured and placed on the market by the 


applicant only if and when television be- 


}comes a practical success. 
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Rules Preseribed for Farm Loans 


From Emergency Finance Agency For Freedom of 


Secretary Hyde Issues 


Regulations Covering 


Granting of Agriculture Funds for 


The Production of Crops 


Regulations governing loans to be made 
from the $50,000,000 provided for loans 
to farmers from the funds of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation were is- 
sued Feb. 11 by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde. They fozlow in 
full text: 

This circular defines the procedure rela-| 
tive to granting of loans for crop produc- | 


tion during the year 1932 out of the ap-| 


propriation authorized under the Act of} 


Congress approved Jan. 22, 1932, entitled, | 


“An Act to provide emergency financing | 


facilities for financial institutions, to aid} 
in financing, agriculture, commerce, and | 
industry, and for other purposes.” (Public 
No. 2, 72d Congress). 

Section 2 of this Act provides in part as 
follows: 


That $50,000,000 of the amount so sub- 
scribed, and the expansion of same 
through the notes, debentures, bonds, 
or other obligations as set out in sec- 
tion 9 shall be allocated and made avail- 
able to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which sum, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, shall be expended by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the purpose 
of making loans or advances to farmers 
in the several States of the United 
States in cases where he finds that an 
emergency exists as a result of which 
farmers are unable to obtain loans for 
crop production during the year 1932: 

Provided further, That the Secretary 
shail give preference in making such 
loans or advances to farmers who suf- 
fered from crop failures in 1931. Such 
advances or loans shall be made upon 
such terms and conditions and subject 
to such regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall prescribe. A first lien 
on all crops growing or to be planted 
and grown, shall, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, be deemed 
sufficient security for such loan or ad- 
vance. 

All such loans or advances shall be 
made through such agencies as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may designate, 
and in such amounts as such agencies, 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, may defermine. Any per- 
son who shall knowingly make any mate- 
rial false representation for the purpose 
of obtaining an advance or loan, or in 
assisting in obtaining such advance or 
loan under this section shall upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, or 
both. 


Loans for crop production will be made 
in the several States of the United States 
wrere the Secretary of Agriculture has 
determined that an emergency exists as 
a result of which farmers are unable to 
obtain loans for crop production during 
the year 1932 from any other sources.) 
These loans may be made to such indi- 
viduals in such States as are found by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to have acre- | 
age fit for seeding and who are without | 
means to purchase the supplies necessary 
for crop production during the year 1932. | 
Limit of $400 Placed 
On Amount of Loans 


No loans for crop production in 1932 
will be made to any applicant in excess 
of $400. The total amount of loans to the 
tenants of any one land owner in a single 
county shall not exceed $1,000. Loans for 
crop production in counties where fer- 
tilizer is not commonly used will be made 
at rates per acre based on the approxi- 
mate cost of the supplies required, but 
in no case in excess of $3 per acre, ex- 
cept for truck crops, including potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, for which loans will 
be made in amounts not in excess of $12 
per acre. 


Loans for the purchase of fertilizer will 
be made only in those counties where its 
use is deemed necessary by the represent- 
atives of the Department of Agriculture. 
Loans in such counties will be based on 
the approximate cost of all the supplies 
necessary for crop production, including 
fertilizer, but in no case in excess of a 
total amount of $6 per acre, except for 
tobacco, on which the maximum rate is| 
$10 per acre, and truck crops, including 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, on which the 
maximum rate is $20 per acre. 


Not to exceed $1 per acre of loans for 
crop production made at any of the fore- 
going rates on the acreage of crops in- 
cluded in the mortgage or crop lien given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture as herein- 
after provided may be used for repairs 
and miscelleneous expenses of crop pro-| 
duction other than seed, fertilizer, feed | 
for work stock, and fuel and oil for tracts 
used in crop production. In addition to} 
the foregoing, loans will be made in 
amounts not to exceed $2 per acre for the 
purchase of materials for spraying and 
dusting to protect cotton and tobacco from 
insects and plant diseases; $4 per acre for 
spraying and dusting truck crops; and 
$25 per acre for fertilizer and spraying 
and dusting materials for bearing fruit 
trees and vineyards. 


The right is reserved to make loans at 
rates lower than the foregoing maximum 
allowances. Applicants must agree to use 
seed and methods approved by the De- 
partment of Agriculture through its local 
representatives. Applicants must also 
agree to plant a garden for home use and 
a sufficient acreage of feed crops to supply 
feed for their livestock 


Restrictions Adopted 


For Issuance of Credit 


No loans will be made to any applicant 
who has a means of livelihood other than 
farming, nor to a minor. No loan will be 
mac: to any applicant who did not op- 
erate a farm in 1931. No loans will be 
made for Summer fallowing. Loans will 
not be made for a total acreage of crops 
in excess of the average of the acreage 
planted by the borrower in 1930 and 1931. 
Loans will not be made for the purchase 
of machinery, or livestock, or for the 
feeding of livestock other than work stock 
used in crop production, or for the pay- 
ment of taxes, debts, or interest on debts. 

No loan will be made to any individual 
or to the tenants or share croppers of 
any landlord to finance or assist in financ- 
ing the planting of an acreage of cotton 
or tobacco in excess of 65 per cent of 
the acreage of such crops planted by such 
individual or by the tenants or share 
croppers of such landlord in the Spring 
of 1931, and unless such individuals or 
landlord agrees that he will not have any 
interest whatsoever in any such crops in 
excess of 65 per cent of the acreage of 
such crops to which he had an interest in 
1931: Provided, That the foregoing shall 
not apply to the farmer, tenant or share 
cropper who, in 1931, planted not more 
than 10 acres of cotton or three acres of 
tobacco. 


Application for loans for crop produc- 


tion purposes during the year 1932 shall 
be made on the official form of applica- | 


| the 


| applicable. 


tion preseribed and furnished by the 
Secretary Of Agriculture and shall de- 


| scribe the particular acreage to be sown 


or on which the fertilizer is to be applied. 


Such application shall be investigated by | 


the Secretaiy.of Agriculture through such 
agencies as he may determine, but the 
approval or disapproval of the applica- 
tion shall be by his authorized represen- 
tative. 
than that applied for. 


List of Requirements 
For Applicants 

The amount approved for loan pursuant 
to these regulations will be paid by a 


temporary special disbursing agent to the 
applicant, upon receipt and approval by 
the designated representative of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the following 
documents: 

(a) Application on the form previously 
specified in this circular signed by the ap- 
plicant and verified by the designated rep- 
resentatives of the Secretary in the county 
in which the applicant is located. 

(b) Promissory note, fully executed by 
the applicant, for the amount of the loan, 
payable to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
on or before Nov. 30, 1932, with interest at 
the rate of 5'2 per cent per annum, in the 
fcrm prescribed and furnished by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Applicants in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana who ap- 
ply for loans for both seed and feed 
and/or fuel and oil for tractors will exe- 
cute two notes, one in the amount re- 
quested for seed and one in the amount 
requested for feed and/or fuel and oil for 
tractors. 

(c) Crop pledge in Louisiana; seed lien 
in Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Virginia; promise and 
authority in Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin; and crop mort- 
gage in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Fiampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming, upon the crop grow- 
ing or to be grown on the land described 
in the application for 1932, in favor of 
Secretary of Agriculture, duly exe- 
cuted by the applicant in such manner 
as to entitle it to filing, and securing pay- 
ment of the above-mentioned note, and 
containing a provision authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture, through a repre- 
sentative designated by him, in the event 
the applicant fails to protect and at the 
proper time to harvest the crop mort- 
eaged, to enter unon the premises and 
harvest ihe same, and to cell the crop to 


satisfy the lien of said mortgage and ex- | 


penses incurred thereunder from the pro- 
ceeds of the crop. 


Effect of Limitations 


In Certain States 
Crop mortgages, pledges, or liens shall 


be executed on forms supplied by the, 


Secretary of Agriculture and shall be filed 


in the proper office under the State laws 
These instruments shall be 
prepared and signed in duplicate, ex- 
cept in North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 


tana, and Minnesota, the original being | 


fully executed and both copies transmitted 
with the application. 
mentioned the proper document must be 
prepared in triplicate, one copy to be re- 
tained by the applicant. 

As the laws of Colorado, Delaware, Illi- 


| 


Approval may be for a less.amount | 


Setting of Time 


Filipino Opposed 


Mr. Hurley Says It Would 
Destroy in a Few Years 
What This Country Has 
Created in 30 Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
independence of the islands, he declared 
that, he had paid close attention to that 
in his estimony before the House Com- 
mittee. He said he believed they should 
be given independence “not on a specific 
day but when certain conditions have 





| been performed.” 


| the Hawes-Cutting bill, 
| said: 


In the four States! 


nois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Mas- | 


sachusetts, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin require that 
a crop must be planted and growing be- 
fore a legal crop mortgage can be given, 
applicants living in those States must sign 
an agreement to execute and deliver a 
crop mortgage on growing crops at the 
proper time. The crop mortgage, there- 
fore, is not required from applicants for 
loans in such States at the time the ap- 
plication is filed. 

If the applicant for a loan is a tenant, 
or is farming land under contract for 
deed or so-called crop contract, or has 
given a prior mortgage on his 1932 crop, 
he must secure the waivers of the actual 
owners of the land, his landlord, and/or 
all prior mortgage holders in the spac 
provided on the mortgage form for the 
purpose. If the applicant is the owner 
of the land and farms it with tenants or 
share croppers, waivers of such tenants 
or share croppers must be secured in the 
space provided on the mortgage form for 
the purpose. 

If the applicant leases the land from an- 
other and in turn operates it with ten- 
ants or share croppers, waivers of both 
the actual owner of the leased land ‘un- 
less the rental of said land has been paid) 
and of said tenants or share croppers 
must be secured in the space provided on 
the mortgage form. 

In all cases where waivers are required 
the person waiving must certify that at 
the time of signing such waiver he is in 
actual possession and owner of any rent 
note, mortgage, land sales contract, or 
other paper and must enter into an agree- 
ment on this form that he will not assign, 
transfer, hypothecate, or sell such secur- 
ity without first having secured the writ- 
ten consent of the duly authorized rep- 
resentative of the United States; and 
further, that in the event advances are 
made in compliance with pertinent reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for the purpose of harvesting and market- 
ing the said crops, it is agreed that the 
money so advanced may be repaid from 


| the proceeds derived from the sale there- 


of prior to the satisfaction of any lien, 
claim or interest of the signor. 


Right Reserved to Make 
Payment in Installments 

(d) By a voucher form supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture and signed by 
the applicant. 

The right is reserved to make payment 
of the loan in installments, the amount 
of each installment to be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Initial pay- 
ment will be made at the time the loan 
is approved and subsequent installments 
will follow at stated intervals only after 
expenditure of the initial payment is 
shown to have been properly made by a 
report on a card furnished by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Interest on the en- 
tire loan from the dates of the several 
installments to the maturity date of the 
note will be conducted from the final in- 
stallment. 

Applications for loans under these reg- 
ulations must be mailed in time to be re- 
ceived by the designated representative 
of the Secretary of Agriculture at the 
Farmers’ Seed Loan Office, not later than 
April 30, 1932. 

The right is reserved to make further 
supplemental or amendatory regulations 
relative to loans for crop production pur- 
poses during the year 1932 or to withdraw 
these regulations at any time. 


| 


Following the Secretary’s criticism of 
Senator Hawes 
“There is not a line in that bill 
that justifies that statement.” 

“That is your opinion,” replied the Sec- 
retary. He asserted Senator Hawes had 
told Philippine witnesses before the Com- 
mittee last year they did not dare to 
speak against independence and go back 
to the Philippines. “I don’t like that at- 
titude,” he said, adding that he did not 
care to have his testimony dominated. 

“Nothing that I have said is an attempt 
to interfere with your right of free ex- 
pression,” Mr. Hawes pointed out. When 
Senator King took excepiion to the wit-| 
ness’s remark against Senator Hawes, the 
Missouri Senator stated that the Secre- | 
tary was right in regard to his statements | 
about previous testimony. | 

Opposes Time Limit | 


“Do you believe it possible to set a time | 
limit?” Senator Hawes inquired. | 

“I do not,” said Mr. Hurley. He| 
stated that he favors setting a definite | 
degree of conditions based on economic 
factors that would assure stability of the 
Philippine Government. “You can’t 
state that in days,” he added. “I am 
trying to build the Philippines into a na- 
tion and your bill would prevent the pos- 
sibility of them ever becoming so.” 

The Secretary of War sald the “thing to | 
be desired is a balanced trade.” He men- 
tioned the possibility of a Philippine eco- 
nomic council to meet with a similar 
council of this country to work out a/| 
solution to the problem. He expressed 
the opinion that a limitation of sugar im- | 
ports is essential, that such a step would 
“avoid flooding of our market and bring 
about diversification of agriculture in the 
Philippines.” He said there had been an 
increase in sugar crops in the years from | 
1928 through 1930 of about 200,000,000 | 
kilos, while Senator Broussard (Dem.), of 
Louisiana, pointed out that sugar imports 
from the Philippines in those years had 
increased from 513,407 long tons in 1928 
to 708,686 in 1930. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, | 
asked who would determine when the 
conditions arise which would permit in- 
dependence. 





Financial Problem 
In explaining, Mr. Hurley stated that 
the political problem cannot be solved 
separately from the economic and social 
problems. “No Philippine leader has of- 


| fered a suggestion as to how the Philip- 
pines can be financed without a favored 

|relation with the United States,” he said. | 

| Responding to a further question from 


Senator Pittman, he said that he agreed 
in the policy of reciprocity in this connec- 
tion. 

The Secretary of War contended that 


;not the Islands but the Congress of the 


United States should determine whether 
the sovereignty of this country in the 
Islands should be withdrawn. 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, | 
expressed the belief that it is “inevitable 
that the Philippine Islands will get their 
independence.” He defended the attitude | 
of the business man who sought to pro- 
tect his own interests, to liquidate and 
discontinue his operations in the islands 
before a new and untried government 
comes into power. 

Senator Hawes declared that it is “the! 
uncertainty of the termination of relations | 
that is hurting us now.” “I don’t see | 
how without setting a date, you can work; 
out the program you have in mind,” he | 
said. 

“We are continuously enlarging their 
participation in their own government 
and I agree in the theory that they must 
take the responsibility,” Mr. Hurley said. 
“The question now is that they submit 
an economic program for their nation.” 

The Secretary described the sovereignty 
of this country in the Philippines as “the 
most marvelous episode in the govern- 
ments of the, world,” adding that “we are 
approaching a period when the Philip- 
pines can’ take over their own govern- 
ment.” 


Asks Early Action 


Clyde H. Tavenner, former Member of 
Congress, and an editor, appeared repre- 
senting the Philippine Civic Union. He 
favored absolute, complete and immediate 
independence of the Islands. Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, also representing the Philip- 
pine Civic Union, urged that the Islands 
be allowed their freedom at once. 

James Craig, of Spencer, Kellogg & 
Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., called attention of 
the Committee to the importance of coco- 
nut oil trade and said that a period of 
five years was too short. 

Edward Bruce, representing the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of San Francisco, Port- 
land and Tacoma, emphasized the impor- 
tance of trade with the Orient and its 
future development. He said the Philip- 
pine question must be handled not to dis- 
rupt these relations. He expressed favor 
for the Hawes-Cutting Bill. 

The witness favored a period of 20 





Issue of Treasury 
Is Oversubscribed 


Tenders Three Times Amount 
Of Short-term Bills 


Subscriptions for $75,000,000 worth of 
Treasury bills offered for sale Feb. 8 
amounted to almost $212,000,000 before the 
books were closed on Feb. 11, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
announced Feb. 11. His statement fol- 


1 lows in full text: 


| (Department of Commerce.) 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced today that the tenders for $75,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 93-day Treas- 
ury bills dated Feb. 15, 1932, and matur- 
ing May 18, 1932, which were offered on 
Feb. 8, were opened at the Federal reserve 
banks on Feb. 11. | 

The total amount applied for was $211,- 
872,000. Except for one bid of $10,000 at 
the rate of about 1.55 per cent, the highest 
bid made was 99.400, equivalent to an in- 
terest rate of about 2.32 per cent on an 
annual basis. The lowest bid accepted 
was 99.267, equivalent to an interest rate 
of about 2.84 per cent on an annual 
basis. The total amount of bids accepted 
was $75,689,000. The average price of 
Treasury hills to be issued is 99.287. The 
average rate on a bank discount basis is| 
about 2.76 per cent | 


Lime Sales for Year 


More than 2,700,000 short tons of lime, 
valued at about $18,500,000. were sold by 
producers in the United States in 1931. 





i 


The Ford Theater Lincoln Museum, 
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in the building in 


which President Lincoln was fatally shot by an assassin, 
will open Feb. 12 presenting the most complete collection 


of Lincoln historical material 


in the United States, 


according to information made available orally by the 
Office of Public Buildings and Parks of the National 


Capital. 
the material has been exhibited in 


Ford Theater is shown on the left. 


Heretofore 
the Peterson resi- 


dence, where Lincoln was carried after he was shot, and 


where he died, shown at right. 


Livin 


g Stan 


Agricultural Expansion Is 


ards in Russia Compared 
To Those in American Drought Areas 


Excessive, Particularly in 


Grain Raising, Says Farm Board Economist 


The standard of living in Russia to- them to go to impractical excesses, a fact 


day is comparable to that prevailing in | 
drought-stricken American regions when | 
the inhabitants were dependent entirely | 
upon the Red Cross for subsistence, Dr. } 
Mordecai Ezekiel, economist of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, said in a recent lecture 
at Washington, D. C. 

“City workers in Russia now are about 
as well off as before the revolution, but 
whether the rural worker is as well off 
is open to serious question,” Dr. Ezekiel 
said, adding that the outstanding im- 
pression of Russia is that progress is be- 
ing made there and that evolution is too 
fast to permit prediction of the final out- 
come. 

“Looking at our physical achievements, 
Ezekiel asserted in explaining that the 
Russia is trying to outdo them,” Dr. 
Soviets have their eyes fastened on this 
country and are trying to surpass it. He 
added that in some instances, notably in 
the enlargement of their grain farms, this 
“bigger and better” philosophy has caused 


years as the time provision in bringing 
about final independence. He opposed 
either a five-year or ten-year basis on | 
the ground that it would require consid- 


/erable time for both the United States 


and the Islands to make the necessary | 
adjustments incident to independence. | 
“Time is the essence of adjustment,” he | 
said. 


which they are beginning to realize. 
American agriculture could learn some 
lessons from Russia, according to Dr. 


Ezekiel, who suggested that the thorough- | 
liness of their dairy farms, their practice | 
| of sending research workers into the fields 


occasionally, their practical application of 
theory, and their central tractor stations 
ness of their farm accounting, the clean- 


supplying machinery to the surrounding | 


areas might be applicable in this country. 
Future of Agriculture 


The future of Russian agriculture, Dr. | 


Ezekiel declared, depends upon the col- 
lective farms, although the huge State 
farms are the ones most frequently heard 
of in this country. In 1931, the State 
farms accounted for only about 7 per 
cent of the tilled land, whereas the col- 
lective farms embraced 50 per cent, he 
pointed out. 

Organized to drive out the growing 
power of the wealthy peasant who was 
threatening socialism, these collective 
farms show signs of giving the peasant a 
more unified voice and a greater weight 
in the councils of the nation, he said. 

At present, Russia, like the United 
States, is feeling the pinch of low com- 
modity prices, according to Dr. Ezekiel, 
and is having serious financial trouble. 
Because her exported products, like ours, 
bring less money now, she is short of 
cash and has very little credit, he ex- 
plained. 


TODAYS 3 
Plan of Regulating 


3) Use of Industrial 
Alcohol Explained 


Commissioner Doran Issues 
| Summary of Major Steps 
| Of Permit System Which 


Govern Transactions 


| 

| A full explanation to the public and 
to interested businesses and industries of 
how the Government controls the use of 
|industrial alcohol is provided in a pub- 
lication entitled “Facts Concerning In- 
dustrial Alcoho?,” made public Feb. 11 by 
| James M. Doran, Commissioner of Indus- 
trial Alcohol. 

The major steps of the Government in 
| controlling alcohol and in supervising all 
transactions involving the use of alcohol 
are Outlined in the volume, according to 
a summary of the publication issued by 
the Bureau of Industrial Alcoho: of the 
Department of the Treasury. 


| 


Requests for Information 


The book, prepared in question and an- 
swer form, was said to have been made 
available in response to numerous pub- 
lic requests for information on this sub- 
ject. Many of these inquiries, it was 
pointed out, were made by individuals in 
industrial and commercial enterprises 
whose transactions involvirig alcohol are 
supervised by the Government. 

“New measures adopted standardizing 
Government procedure relating to alcohol 
for lawful purposes, are briefly sum- 
marized,” the Bureau stated. 


Procedure Improved 


Permit procedure has been improved 
and the inspection system, important in 
permit control, has been strengthened in 
. e oc e proportion to the increase in the volume 
State Redistricting Bill | oz permit business and to the growing 

number of business transactions, accord- 
RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 11.| ing to the Bureau. The authorized sum- 

Both branches of the Legislature have mary of the publication follows in full text: 
passed a redistricting bill and sent it to} Procedure Coordintaed 
the Governor. It leaves the First, Second,! Closer coordination has been effected 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Eighth and Ninth) in all procedure relating both to permits 
Congressional Districts unchanged, and} and inspection practice. 
|consolidates the Seventh and Tenth, with In the existing decentralized system of 
| the exception of three counties transferred| permit control exercised through Super- 
| to the Sixth | visors of Permits in 12 regional permit 
| districts located in cities most accessible 
;to business and industry, routine office 
procedure has been better systematized 
so that legitimate business will be ‘ex- 
pedited as* quickly as is consistent with 
the public interest. 

Inspection practice in the 12 regional 
districts has been improved and expedited 
to prevent needless delays to lawful busi- 
ness. 

Administrative measures adopted em- 
es the fact that lawful business, in- 
to this country, and who come here sim- | cilitated i qvery way aencliaaiie’ a 
ply for a livelihood. ;mit and inspection procedure is so ad- 

It says there is at this time distressing | justed, however, that every possible safe- 
unemployment among American mu-/ guard is adopted by the Government to 
sicians, singers and choristers “not alone | prevent the issuance of a permit that 
because of the general economic situation | might be used for illegal purposes. 
but also because of radical changes in Alcohol Output Controlled 
the employment of musical talent and Lawfu' alcohol production and use un- 
musical leaders that have gradually come | der Government permits, now totaling 
about during the past two decades.” in quantity nearly 100,000,000 gallons a 

“It is further believed,” the report adds,” | Year is limited strictly upon a quota basis, 
that the proposed legislation will tend to | determined by the actual commercial re- 
correct a situation, which apparently has Sa of legitimate industry. 
developed, whereby a manager here will 1 fixed Soper plant is allotted 
|arrange engagements for a foreign singer | * xc Guota oO the total alcohol to be 


or chorister, so alleged, whose admission | quota for the year can be duced d 

to this country is effected under the | fhe the fir j r Ps a. 
| ‘artist’ exemption in present construction | year oak OR ANS A Se 
|}of the contract iabor laws and then col-| Thus, control of alcohol output over a 
lect back a portion of the compensation | specific period serves to prevent the ac- 
secured in this country by such alien|cumulation of a surplus of alcohol on 


singer or chorister.” [Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


| 
| Virginia Legislature Votes 


Measure to Check Influx 
Of Alien Singers Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“destructive competition” from “cheap, 
ordinary alien singers and choristers who 
are not distinguished at home or else- 
| where, who contribute nothing of real art 


|porduced. Only 40 per cent of the total 


HOW MEAT PRICES 
HAVE DECLINED 


conditions 


CURRENT 


have brought 


about startling reductions in the prices 


of meats. 


Packing house products are sold un- 


der highly c¢ 


when there is 


ompetitive conditions and 


heavy output coupled with 


reduced public buying, prices fall inevi- 


tably. The fall during the past two years 


has been drastic, as will be seen by the 


following figures showing percentage of 


declines of the principal packing house 


products between 1929 and 1931: 


Bacon 


Smoked Hams. . 
Smoked Shoulders 
Pork Loins 
Dry Salt Meats 


Lard 
Tallow . 
Hides 


Canned Co 
meet < «« 


49% 
29% 
38% 
45% 
32% 
38% 
52% 
56% 
41% 
38% 


rned Beef 


Lamb 


ih eh gins cg 
TOM cs tec ap erase ens 469 


The effect of these reductions has been 
plainly shown in the annual reports of 
the packers for 1931. Profits were very 


few and losses were general. 


The packers have cut all controllable 
expenses drastically, but freight rates 
and taxes, important expenses both of 
which are controlled by governmental 


authorities, show no decline. 


Nevertheless, packers continue to af- 
ford the livestock producers of the coun- 
try a daily cash market for all of the 
livestock which they desire to sell. Cur- 
rent prices are paid for the livestock 
offered, and the packers take their 
chances under existing adverse market 
conditions, on what they can ultimately 


obtain for the products. 


A constructive attitude toward the 


whole situation is essential. 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY, U.S.A. 
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| Gov. Pinchot Asks 
National Return 
To Majority Rule 


‘Leadership of a Lincoln Is 
Needed, He Asserts, Ask- 
ing People to Demand 


A 


' 


seers 4 
Negro Education | 


~ Plan to Extend . | 
| To Be Discussed 
Use of Reserve | | 


. National Advisory Group Will 

Credit Offered Hold Session to Consider | 
Various Problems 

Identical Bills Presented in ,Z%,:MS¢ conference of the, Nationa 


| Negroes will be held in Washington dur-| 
House and Senate to! ing the convention of the Department of | 
Strengthen Gold Position 


Gov. Ritchie Urges 
Strengthening of 
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Bridge of Redwood Timber in California over Arm of Sea 


Nation’s Defense 


| Superintendence, National Education As- | 
| sociation. The conference has been called 


Says Maryland Executive 


|by Dr. William John Cooper, Commis-| ° ° 
Of the Reserve System _| sioner ‘of Education, for Feb. 23. | In Bicentennial Speech 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
such collateral security as may be agreed 
upon. 

“Any Federal reserve bank making such 
advance shall charge interest thereon at a 
raté not less than 1 per centum above its 
discount rate in effect at the time of 
making such advance. No such note upon | 
which advances ore made bj a Federal 
reserve bank under this section shall be 
eligible under section 16 of this act as col- 
lateral security tur Federa: reserve notes. | 

“No obiigations of any toreizn govern- 
ment, indivicual, partnersl.ip, asscciation | 
or corporation organized under the laws | 
thereof shall be eligible as collateral se- 
curity for advances under this section. 

“National banking associations are au-| 
thorized and empowered to endorse or) 
guarantee notes of other member banks | 
evidencing advances made pursuant to the 
provisions of this section. 

“Section 2. The Federal Resere Act, as 
amended, is further amended by adding, | 
immediately after such new section 10(a), 
an additional new section reading as fol- 
dows: 

“Section 10(b). In exceptional and ex- 
fgent circumstances and when any mem-| 
ber bank has no further eligible and ac- 
ceptable assets available to enable it to 
obtain adequate credit accommodations | 
through rediscounting at the Federal re-| 
serve bank or any other method provided | 
by this Act other than that provided by 
section 10(a), any Federal reserve bank, 
subject to each case to affirmative action | 
by not less than six members of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board holding office at the 
time, may make advances to such member 
bank on its time or demand promissory 
notes secured to the satisfaction of such | 
Federal reserve banks; provided, that, 


Rates of Interest 


“(1) Each. such note shall bear interest 
at a rate not less than 1 per centum per | 
annum higher than the highest discount | 
rate in effect a. such Federal reserve bank 
on the date of such note; (2) the Federal 
Reserve Board may, by regulation, limit | 
and define the classes of assets which | 
may be accepted as security for advances | 
made under authority of this section; and | 
(3) no note accepted for any such ad- 
vance shall be eligible as collateral se- 
curity for Federal reserve notes. 

“No obligations of any foreign govern- 
ment, individual, partnership, association 
or corporation organized under the laws | 
thereof shall be eligible as collateral se- 
curity for advances under this section. 

“Sec. 3. The second paragraph of sec- | 
tion 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as| 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make | 
application to the local Federal reserve | 
agent for such amount of the Federal re- 
serve notes herein before provieed for as 
it may require. Such application shall be 
accompanied with a tender to the local 
Federal reserve agent of collateral in 
amount equal to the sum of the Federal 
reserve notes thus applied for and issued | 
pursuant to such application. 


Collateral Security 


“The collateral security thus offered 
shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
or acceptances acquired under the pro- 
visions Of section 13 of this act. or bills of 
exchange endo.'sed by; a member dank of 
any Federal reserve district and pur-| 
chased under the provisions of said sec- | 
tion 14, or gold or gold certificates; pro- | 
vided, however, that at any time within | 
12 months from the date of the approval | 
of this act, should the Federal Reserve | 
Board deem it in the public interest, it| 
may, upon the affirmative vote of not less 
than a majority of its members holding 
office at the time, authorize the Federal | 
reserve banks to offer, and the Federal | 
reserve agents to accept, as such collateral | 
security, direct obligations of the aaamead 
States. 

“At the expiration of one year from the! 
approval of this Act, or sooner should the | 
Federal Reserve Board so decide, such| 
authorization shall terminate and such} 
obligations of the United States be retired | 
as security for Federal reserve notes. In: 
no event shall such collateral security be | 
less than the amount of Federal reserve | 
notes applied for. The Federal reserve | 
agent shall each day notify the Federa?| 
Reserve Board of all issues and withdraw- 
als of Federal reserve notes to and by the} 
Federal reserve banks to which he is ac-| 
¢redited. The said Federal Reserve Board | 
may at any time call upon a Federal re- 
serve bank for additional securities to pro- | 
tect the Federal reseive notes issued to my 


Senator Glass’ Views 

‘ Senator Glas® statement follows in full 
- text: 
y The newspapers, through no fault of | 
their own, but based upon a hastily pre- 
pared and somewhat confusing statement, 
have given an erroneous interpretation to 
the bank measure today introduced by me 
in the Senate and by Representative 
Steagall in the House. When the hastily 
prepared statement was given out there 
was not any agreement upon the several | 
provisions of the proposed bill; but all of 
the provisions were still subject to such 
alterations of their phraseology as those 
having charge of the measure might de- 
termine. | 

The bill, as perfected and introduced, | 
is not intended nor will it be used for | 
excessive inflation of the currency. The | 
temporary provision, covering a period of | 
12 months, merely authorizes for that | 
time the Federal Reserve Board, should 
it deem such action to be in ‘the public 
interest, to use the direct obligations of | 
the United States as a basis for currency | 
issues, against which there must be a gold 
reserve of 40 per cent. This will enable | 
the Federal reserve banks to maintain a | 
desirable volume of what is known as 
“free gold,” which means gold in excess 
of the 40 per cent statutory requirement 
and not including “earmarked” gold. This 
simply fortifies the gold status of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks in this period of ex- 
traordinary disturbance. It is altogether 
probable that the Federal reserve banks 
may not find it necessary to make use of 
this authorization. 


Provision on Interest Rate 


Another provision of the bill that was 
introduced is lifted textually from what 
is known as the “Glass bill,” now in proc- 
ess of consideration by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, with slight 
modification of the specific rate of inter- 
est which may be charged to organized 
groups of banks desiring rediscount facili- 
ties on other than eligible paper and se- 
curities. The discount rate is left to the 
determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board; but in no event shall it be less | 
than 1 per cent higher than the prevail- | 
ing rate of discount at the Federal reserve 
bank of any district using this facility. 
There must be joint action by not less 
than five banks in any one group and the 
great probability is that there will be a} 
great many more should circumstances 
ever require the use of this facility. 

The third provision of the bill author- 
izes any single member bank, in exigent 
circumstances, to get accommodation at, 
a Federal reserve bank on satisfactory | 
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|posed of some of the leading educators 


As at previous conferences the commit- | 
tee will advise with Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
senior specialist in the education of Ne- 
groes in the Office of Education, respect- 
ing the educational surveys being con- 
ducted by the office as»they pertain to 
Negroes in States which have separate 
schools. A report of the progress of the} 
special Negro sections of the Secondary 
Education and Teacher. Education Sur-| 
veys will be made. A special conference | 
will also be held with Dr. Paul R. Mort,| 
Associate Director, Survey of School 
Finance. 

Other features will include addresses 
by Dr. Edwin C. Broome, president, N. E. 
A. Department of Superintendence; Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos, associate director, Na- 
tional Survey of Spreeary Education; 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief, Division 
of Special Problems, Office of Education, 
and Commissioner Cooper. 

The National Advisory Committee on | 
the Education of Negroes, which is com- 


from various sections of the United 
States, was appointed in December, 1930, 
by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the} 
Interior, upon the recommendation of the | 
Commissioner of Education.—Issued by the 
Department of the Interior. 


Children’s Bureau 


|cast over the National Broadcasting Com- 


BaLTrmore, Mp., Feb. 11. 

While Ae ae every effort to balance 
the national budget and the adoption of 
a sound program of economy, Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie today declared “there 
should be no place for economy at the 
expense of the maintenance of a thor- 
oughly adequate national defense policy.” 
Governor Ritchie delivered an address 
at the George Washington Bicentennial 
Celebration here and his talk was broad- | 


pany. 
“Millions and millions of dollars,” he 


said, “are expended by the Federal Gov-| 
ernment every 





ear on governmental ex- 
cursions into fields of private business | 
and State responsibility and 


personal | 
liberty, where 


overnment does not be- | 


| long and has no place. 


Adequate Protection Urged 


“Let the Government get out of those 
fields and save those millions, but let it | 
remember that the national defense is | 
public business and must have what the | 
adequate protection of our people and 
our rights require.” 

Governor Ritchie declared the personnel | 
provided by the National Defense Act of 
1920 already has been lowered, and he 
urged it should not further be impaired 
or weakened. 

He asserted there js no room in this 
country for a force of aggression and no 
need or desire for one, but that a military 
system adequate for national defense 





Explains Procedure 


In Alloting Funds 


Acted on Recommendations 
Of Federal Board of Ma-| 
ternity and Infancy Hy-' 
giene, Says Acting Chief | 


The Children’s Bureau itself did not 
approve or disapprove State plans for 
using Federal funds under the former 
maternity and infancy statute, but acted 
upon recommendations of the Federal 
Board of Maternity and Lnfancy Hygiene 
which did stamp approval, Katharine F. 
Lenroot, acting chief of the Bureau, an- 
nounced orally Feb. 11. 

Miss Lenroot explained that confusion | 
and misunderstanding have arisen in| 
reference to the operation of that Act,| 
generally known as the Sheppard-Towner | 
Act, which was frequently cited in the 
recent hearing on the welfare and ma-| 
ternity bill (S. 572) before the Senate | 
Committee on Comméfce. 


Provisions of Statute 


Also, Miss Lenroot pointed out~ that 
work under that Act was confined to 
mothers, infants, and children of pre- 
school age. She made the following ad- 
ditional explanation: 

The Federal Board of Maternity and 
Infancy Hygiene consisted of the Surgeon- 
General, the Commissioner of Education, 
and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 
State plans varied as circumstances dif- 
fered, and plans were worked out to meet 
local needs within the meaning of the 
statute. There was no difference of 
opinion in the Board by the inclusion of 
pre-school children within State plans of 
carrying out the act. 

The whole intent of the act was self- | 
initiation on the part of the State. The| 
general work was educational, and was 
centered primarly on mothers and babies | 
living in areas of small population where 
hospital and other health facilities were | 
lacking or meagre. Information was given 
to adolescents and prospective mothers | 
through health conferences, visits  to| 
homes by nurses, and group instruction, 

Infant care was explained along with 

re-natal instruction. Graduate courses 
n pediatrics and obstetrics for physicians 
were instituted and lectures, motion pic- 
tures, slides, charts and exhibits were em- 
ployed in the educational process. 

Where mortality rates were high from 
certain communicable diseases, informa- | 
tion on immunization against diphtheria | 
and smallpox, for example, was circulated 
as a protection to infants and Sel 
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children. 


security not now permitted by existing | 
law; but it may do this only after it has| 
used all of its available eligible commer- | 
cial assests and United States securities | 
and is in immediate need of help to which | 
it may not otherwise obtain to avert fail- | 
ure. The -two provisions relating to un- 
usual rediscount operations are so care-| 
fully safeguarded as to make it improbable | 
that there can be any unwholesome in- 
flation of the currency unless we may as-| 
sume that the Federal reserve banks, with 


| the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, 


will be unwise and improvident enough 
so as to administer the law as to bring 
about dangedous expansion. 

It should be very definitely understood, 


| as it is very explicitly agreed on all hands, | 
| that the introduction of this bill will not | 


be permitted to displace the so-called 
“Glass bill” now before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee for consid- 
eration. On the contrary, this measure 
is now in process of being carefully per- 
fected and soon will be ready for con- 
sideration by the full Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Senate. 


| 
GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS | 


Documents described under this heading | 
are obtainable at prices stated. exclusive | 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | 
The United States Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card numbers are given | 
in ordering, full title, and not the card | 
numbers, should be given. 1 

| 

Text of President Hoover's Statement on Pro- 
osed Establishment of Home Loan Discount 

anks, Noy. 13, 1931. Apply at Govt. Print- 
ing Office. 32-26020 

Results of Some Magnetic Measurements on 

Dikes, with Experiments upon Geophysical 

Differentiation of Nickel-Ore Deposits in 

Sudbury District, Ontario, Canada—Tech. 

Paper 510, Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of | 

Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 32-26019 

vaporation from Free Water Surfaces—Tech. 

Bull. No. 271, Dec., 1931. U. 8. Dept. of 

Agric. and Colo, Agricl. Experiment Station. | 

Price, 25 cents. Agr. 32-29 

Amer. Documented Seagoing Merchant Ves- 
sels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, Jan. 2, 
1932—-Serial No. 170, Bur. of Navigation, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscription price, 
75 cents a year. (19-26597) | 

Monthly Catalogue, U. S. Public Docs. (With 
Prices—No. 444, Dec., 1931. Issued by Supt. 
of Docs. Subscription price, 75 cents a year. 
; (4-18088) 

Circular Letters as Supervisory Agency—Bull. | 
1931, No. 19, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Price, 15 cents. E32-85 

Salaries in Land-Grant Universities and Col- 
leges—Pamph. No. 24, Nov., 1931. Office of 
Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents. | 

E32-87 

Correlation of Hereditary and Other Factors 
Affecting Growth in Guinea Pigs—Tech. 
Bull. No. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, | 
10 cents Agr. 32-30 

Schedule of Sailings, Feb. 1. 1932. to Mar. 15, 
1932—-No. 123, United States Shipping Board | 
Merchant Fleet Corp. Apply at Board. 

(23-26331) 

The Buffalo Motive in Middle Celebes Decora- 
tive Design—No. 2895, Proceedings of U. S. | 
Natl. Museum, Vol. 79. Free at Museum. | 

Tex., Irrigation of Agricl. Lands—15th Census | 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. De t. | 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (31-27149) 
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threatens nobody ahd does not encourage 
counter armaments anywhere. | 

“If anyone doubts the need of an ade-| 
quate Navy today,” said Gov. Ritchie, “let 
him remember that the World War could | 
never have been won without the support 
of the British and American fleets. And 
let him look to the Far East and wonder 
if tomorrow or the day after the lives! 
and safety of Americans there may not 
rest solely upon bluejackets able to pro-| 
tect them.” 


Approves Geneva Participation 


He approved the participation of this 
Nation in the disarmament conference and 
said we should contribute our best efforts 
to bring about general disarmament. } 

“And let our representatives at the 
Geneva-Conference,” he continued, “find | 
out on what theory European countries | 
think they can not afford to pay their just 
debts to us while they can afford to pay | 
huge sums on armaments which are an) 
economic drain upon them and an in- 
centive to future wars. 

“But let us not forget that as long as 
national ambitions and aspirations in 
other countries are what, on the surface, | 
at least, they seem to be, we in these 
United States should assure ourselves 
that any plan of general disarmament in 
which we participate is in fact general, 
is carried out contemporaneously by the 
other nations involved, and is predicated 
upon their will and determination for 
peace as well as upon our own. 


Another War Threatens 


“We cannot deny the evidences of our 
own eyes. We see a world which has just 
emerged from the most destructive war 
in all its history, giving every indication 
of preparing for another war. We should 
not encourage those who, however ideal- 
istic and well medning their purposes, 
would have the United States disarm fur- 
ther as an incentive to,other nations to 
follow our example. 

“I see little to convince me that other 
nations would do so, and we live in times 
too dangerous to try that experiment.” 





Protection Should Not Be, |. 
Sacrificed for Economy,;| |% 


California Redwood Bridge, built of California redwood lumber, over Richardson Bay in Marin County, was 
recently opened to traffic, simultaneously with the dedication of the Alto-Waldo unit of Redwood Highway, 
State Route No. 1, which is carried by the bridge over this arm of the sea. More than 2,000,000 feet of redwood 
went into the bridge construction, according to the State Department of Public Works; steel is used only in 
the drawbridge span. The view of the bridge is from a photograph in the files of the State Department of 


Public Works. 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 
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Banks and Banking 
Changes in status: 


Changes 


| 
S. 2199. Exempting building and loan assns. 


from being adjudged involuntary bankrupt. 
Reptd. to 8. Jan. 20, 1932. Passed S. Jan. 22, 
1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 
11, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3599. Bulkley. 


Approved Feb. 


For relief of sundry 


| 
| building and loan assns.; Claims. 


Bridges 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 149. To extend times for commencing | 


and completing construction of bridge across 
Columbia River at or near The Dalles, Oreg. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 
1932. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. Approved Feb. 
11, 1932. 

H. R. 7916. To extend times for completion 
of bridge of county of Norman and town and 
village of Halstad, in said county, in Minn., 
and county of Traill and town of _ Herberg, 
in said county, in N. Dak., across Red River 
of the North on boundary line between said 
States. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10, 1932. 

H. R. 8247. To extend times for construction 


of bridge across Ohio River at Mound City, | 


Ill. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10, 1932. 

H. R. 8510. Granting consent to Conn. 
River State Bridge Comm. to construct bridge 
across Conn. River. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10, 1932. 

S. 201. Waccamaw River, Conway, 8S. C., 
bridge. Reptd. to S. Jan. 7, 1932. Passed S. 
Jan. 13. Passed H. Feb. 1. Approved Feb. 10. 

S. 2334. To include as “commence” in mak- 
ing examinations of rivers and harbors proj- 
ects all water craft. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 
1932. Passed S. Jan. 25. eptd. to H. Jan. 29. 
Passed H. Feb. 3, 1932. Approved Feb. 10. 

H. R. 70. For construction of free overhead 
viaduct across Mahoning River at Struthers, 
Ohio. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H. 
Feb. 1, 1932: Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed 8S. 
Feb. 5, 1932. Approved Feb. 10. 

H.R. 474. For construction of free highway 
bridge across Mo. River at or near Garrison, 
N. Dak. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H. 
Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed 58. 
Feb. 5, 1932. Apygoved Feb. 10. 

H. R. 4695. To extend times for commenc- 
ing and completing of bridge across Mo. River 
at or near Culbertson, Mont. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 13, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. 
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UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of February 11, 1932 


Senate 


es Senate convened at noon, Feb. | 
11, after a recess from the preceding 
day. A message was received from the 
House, announcing action on certain 
bills. 

Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
one of the authors of the bill (S. 3045) 
providing direct unemployment relief, 
read letters, telegrams and petitions in 
support of direct relief for the distitute. 
(Discussion of the relief bill is printed 
on page 1.) 

The methods employed by the State 
of Rhode Island in caring for the needy 
of that State were recounted by Senator 
Hebert (Rep.), of that State, in ex- 
pressing his opposition to the La Fol- 
lette-Costigan bill and the Walsh- 
Black-Bulkley substitute. 

Senator Morrison (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, proposed an amendment to 
the relief bill, making $125,000,000 avail- 
able for direct aid in the remainder of 
the current fiscal year. 


Vv : 

The Vice President submitted Com- 
mittee amendments, all of which were 
perfecting in character, and were 
agreed to. ; 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, submitted an amendment on 
behalf of himself and Senator Costigan, 
to strike out of the bill the provision 
making the personnel of the State relief 
agencies, handling Federal relief funds, 
subject to approval by the Federal 
Relief Board. The amendment was 
agreed to. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
offered an amendment providing an ap- 
propriation of $375,000,000 for Federal 
road construction, making the total of 
the bill $750,000,000. The amendment 
was agreed to 

Senator La Follette offered on behalf 
of himself and Senaior Costigan an 
amendment striking out the provision 
giving the Federal Children’s Bureau 
the right of investigating State plans 
for _ relief. The amendment was 
agreed to. 

Senator Morrison’s amendment which 
would have appropriated $125,000,000 on 
the basis of a one-year program of re- 
lief was rejected. 

Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


N. Y¥.—Ann. Rept. of Supt. of Banks relative 

to Savings and Loans Assns. Land Bank of 

State of N. Y. and Credit Unions, yr. ended 

Dec. 31, 1930, Legisl. Doc. (1931) No. 25. Al- 

bany, 1931. 

Wis.—Survey of Hours of Labor in State 
Charitable, Curative Reformatory and Penal 
Institutions, State Bd. of Control, Statistical 
Dept., 1931. Madison, 1931. 

N. Y.—Ann. Rept. of Secy 
and Legisl. cal. yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930— 
Legisl. Doc. (1931) No. 31. Albany, 1931. 

Wash.—Ann. Rept. of Coal Mines for yr. ended 
Dec. 31, 1930 Dept. of Labor and Industries. 
Olympia, 1931. 

N. Y.—3rd Ann. 


ef State to Gov. 


Rept. of Div. of Standards 
and Purchase, Exec. Dept., cal. yr. ended 
Dec. 31, 1930. 7th Ann. Rept. on Centralized 
Purchase—Legisl. Doc, (1931) No. 23. Al- 
bany, 1931, | 


discussed the reiief proposals, saying he 
had heard much debate about method 
of relief, but had heard not a word 
about where the Treasury will get the 
money. 

An amendment by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, provided for ad- 
ministration of the relief fund by the 
Governors of States wnere no State wel- 
fare agency exist. It was accepted. 

A message was received from the Pres- 
ident, transmitting nominations. 

A bill to amend the banking laws of 
the country was introduced by Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia. 

Opposition to both the relief bill and 
the substitute measure was announced 
by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘ 

The Senate rejected two amendmenis 
by Senator: Tydings, offered to the 
Black-Walsh-Bulkley substitute, bur 
accepted an amendment by Senator Od- 
die (Rep.), of Nevada, making funds 
available from the State advances for 
use on forest roads. 

Upon motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), ,of Utah, re- 
newed his request of Feb.-10 for unani- 
mous consent .that the President be 
notified immediately of the confirma- 
tion of Ogden L. Milis. as Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Arthur A. Ballan- 
tine, as Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
There was no objection, and the execu- 
tive secretary wy. instructed to notify 
the President. (Discussion on page 2.) 

Upon the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
at 5:05 p. m. to noon, Feb. 12. 

v 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, Feb. 11. It 

was agreed that on Feb. 12, anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Representative Chiperfield (Rep.), 
of Canton, Ill., would address the House 
for 40 minutes on Abraham Lincoln. 

Representative Busby (Dem.), of 
Houston, Miss., objected to the policy 
which this session of Coneress has been 
following of not allowing members to 
address the House on proposals for leg- 
islation. He also spoke briefly on the 
monetary system. 

Representative Kvale (Farmer-Labor), 
of Benson, Minn., was appointed a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, it being amnounced that he 
would resign his other Committee posts. 

Mr. Crisp addressed the House on the 
fiscal situation. urging the necessity of 
balancing the budget by the end of the 
fiscal year 1933. (Discussion of this 
appears on page 1.) 

The House then took up the private 
calendar. ; s 

Fhe private calendar consideration 
consumed practically the entire day. 

Representative Welch (Rep.), of San 
Francisco, Calif., said he had received a 
petition signed by 4,000 farmers of Cali- 
fornia requesting that Congress enact 
legislation providing for the legalizing 
of malt beverages. Enactment of such 
legislation, he said, would raise $400,- 
000,000 in revenue and would hurt no 
industry. 

The House then, at 4:45 p. m., ad-~ 
journed until noon, Feb. 12. 
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w Measures Introduced 


In ‘Status 


| to S. Feb. 5. 
Feb. 10. 

H. R. 4696. For construction of free high- 
| way bridge across Mo. River at Power-Site 

| Crossing, Mont. ’Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. 
| Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. 
| Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. Approved Feb. 10. 
| H. R. 5131. Extending time for commenc- 
‘ing and completing bridge across Miss. River 
|near and above New Orleans, Ia. Reptd. to 
|H. Jan. 14, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. 
| Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 
Approved Feb. 10. 

H. R. 5471. For construction of public toll 
| bridge across Wabash River 
County, Ind. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. 
| Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. 
Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. Approved Feb. 10. 
| H. R. 5478. To extend time for completing 
| bridge across Miss. River near Baton Rouge, 
|La. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. Passed H. 
| Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed S. 
Feb. 5, 1932. Approved Feb. 10. 

H. R. 5626. For construction of bridge across 
Red River of North near Biggland, Minn. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932.. Passed H. Feb. 1, 
1932. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 5, 
| 1932. Appsoved Feb. 10. 

H. R. 78. For construction of combina- 
tion railroad and highway bridge across Miss. 
River near Baton Rouge, La. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 14, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1, 1932. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. 
Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7225. For construction 
|} across Monongahela River, near Pittsburgh, 
|Pa. Reptd. to H. Jan. 14, 1932. Passed H. 
| Feb. 1, 1932. Passed S. Feb. 5, 1932. Approved 
| Feb. 10. 

Bills introduced: 
| H. R. 9143. Sinclair. 
| construction of bridge across Missouri River 
| at or near Elbowoods, N. Dak.; Interstate and 
| Foreign Commerce. 


| District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 
| &.9. Respecting qualifications of assessor of 
District of Columbia to testify in condemna- 
| tion proceedings. Reptd. to S. Jan. 9, 1932. 
| Passed S. Jan. 13. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5. Passed 
| H. Feb. 8, 1932. Approved Feb. 11, 1932. 
S. 2077. To relieve Comrs. 
Columbia of certain ministerial duties. Reptd. 
to S. Dec. 19, 1931. Passed S. Dec. 21. Reptd. 
|to H. Jan. 21, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 8, 1932. 
Approved Feb. 11, 1932. 
S. J. Res. 50. To authorize Comrs. to close 
upper Water Street between Twenty-second 
and Twenty-third Streets. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
11, 1932. 
S. 1153. For incorporation of credit unions 
; within District of Columbia. Reptd. to S. 
Feb. 10, 1932. 
S. J. Res. 
| Blair Circle. Reptd. to S. Feb. 10, 1932. 
| §S. 1839. To authorize creation of Indian 
| trust estates. Reptd. to S. Feb. 10, 1932. 
| Bills introduced: 
| .H. R. 9142. Gasque. For election of Board 
| of Education; District of Columbia. 
| H. R. 9144. Norton. To amend act to reg- 
ulate employment of minors within District 


of Columbia, approved May 29, 1928; District 
| of Coulmbia. 


Passed 8. Feb. 5, 1932. Approved 


of bridge 


4. 


Forestry 
Bil!s introduced: 

H. R. 9147. Hill of Wash. To authorize 

adjustment of boundaries of Chelen National 
| Forest, in Wash.; Public Lands, 

Government Employes 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 92. To amend act to provide compen- 
sation for employes of U. S. suffering injuries 
while in performance of their quties, approved 
Sept. 7, 1916, and acts in amendment thereof, 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 10. 1932. 

Immigration 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9148. Linthicum. 

port fees; Foreigm Affairs. 
Indians 
Changes in status: 

S. 3409. Authorizing Secy. of Interior to 
sell certain unused Indian cemetery reserves 
on Wichita Indian, Reservation in Okla. to 


To increase pass- 


provide funds for purchase of other suitable | 


burial sites for 
S. Feb. 10, 1932. 

H. R. 8178. Transfer 
from War Dept. in. management of Indian 
country. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10, 1932. 

H. R. 8824. To restore certain lands to San 
Carlos (White Mountain) Indian Reservation, 

| Ariz, Renvtd. to H. Feb. 10, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9138. Howard. To authorize turning 
over to Indian Service vehicles, vessels, and 
supplies seized and forfeited for violation of 
| liquor laws; Indian Affairs. 

National Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8330. 
military and nonmilitary activities of War 

| Dept. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3596. Reed. To authorize Secy. of War 
to sell or dispose of certain surplus real es- 
tate of War Dept.; Military Affairs. 

S. 3602. Fletcher. Authorizing modification 
| of certain contract for sale and purchase of 
| St. Johns Bluff Military Reservation, in Fla.; 
| Military Affairs. 

H. R. 9145. Wood of Ind. To direct Secy. 
of Navy to have taken fingerprints of appli- 
| cants for enlistment in U. S. N. and M. C.; 
Naval Affairs. 

| Patriotic Observances 

Changes in status: 

H. Con. Res. 19. Providing wreath to be 
placed on grave of the mother of Washing- 
| ton on Feb, 22, 1932. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10, 


1932. 
Prohibition 


Wichita Indians. Reptd. to 


Bills introduced: 
| H. J. Res. 283. Granfield. Proposing amdmt. 
| So. Mightessith Amdmt. to Constitution; Judi- 
| cary, 

Public Lands 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 231. To grant certain lands to State 
| of Colo. for benefit of Colo. School of Mines. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 10. 1932. 
| Bills introduced: 

o erp Seatton. To amend act for relief 
| Of settlers on railroad lands, approved Jun 
22, 1874; Public Lands and Bureeys. 7 

Radio 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 7716. Qlarifying law regarding admin- 
istration and procedure and penalizing broad- 
casting of lottery, gift enterprises or similar 

|schemes dependent upon lot or chance. Reptd. 

to H. Jan. 2, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 10. 

Rivers and Harbors 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 7248. 
isting project for Willlamette River between 
Oregon City and Portland, Oreg Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 12, 1932, Passed H. Feb. 3. 1932. Passed 
Ss. Feb. 5, 1932. Approved Feb. 11, 1932. 
| S. J. Res. 41. Granting consent to compact 
or agreement between Pa. and N. J. creating 
|Del. River Jt. Comm. and specifying powers 
= duties thereof Reptd. to S. Feb. 11, 

Shipping 

Changes in status: 

S. 2883. Prescribing regulations for carry- 
ing on business of lighter service from any 

| of ports of U. S. to stationary ships or barges 
| located offshore, and for promoting safety of 
| navigation, Reptd. to S. Feb. 11, 1932. 


in Sullivan | 


Approved | 


To extend times for | 


of District of | 


For naming of Montgomery | 


certain jurisdiction | 


Regulating use of apprns. for | 


Authorizing modification of ex- | 


_ Available to Students 


‘More Than 50,000 Awards 
In 402 American Institu- 


tions Listed in Federal 
Handbook 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| give annually large sums of money to pro- 
| vide opportunities for higher education to 
an increasing number of students. The 
donation of funds for scholarship pur- 
| Pases, indeed, is a form of philanthropy 
|which has been gaining favor ever since 
the impetus to the desire for higher edu- 
; cation was created by the World War. 

| People of wealth have given in the last 
| decade not thousands but mitlions of dol- 
|lars for the endowment of : scholarships 
and fellowshis. The funds have grown 
|to such proportions that a tabulation of 
|every scholarship and fellowship avail- 
able at the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States for a single year 
| would total more than 50.000 and represent 
}a@ money value of more than $10,000,000. 


Many Are For Year Only 
Many scholarships and fellowships given 





year onty, Others are offered for longer 
periods of time, to be withdrawn at the 
will of the donors. Sometimes they are 
given for the pursuit of some investiga- 


project. 


funds created for the purpose, or from 


sources as State appropriations authorized 
by State scholarship laws and are there- 
fore continued from year to year. Only a 
| few of the older colleges in the East record 
scholarships a century or two old, and only 
Harvard University can boast of one as 
hoary as 300 years (a scholarship given by 
Lady Ann Mowi%son, of London, England, 
}in 1643, when Harvard was but seven 
| years old), but most of the higher insti- 
tutions that give scholarships have funds 
that are not affected by time. 

| 


Five Scurces of Funds 





|assistantships were awarded in 1927-28 at 
/402 higher educational insitutions from 
|funds supplied by five major sources—the 
States; the higher institutions; organiza- 


| that the people need to change, it is the 


|during any one year are given for that! 


funds procured annually from such stable | 


The 34,013 scholarships, fellowships, and 


| tions of different types, including alumni, | 


|clubs, patriotic societies, the industries; 
religious denominations; and privai: indi- 
| viduals. They ranged,in annual value 
| from less than $50 to $1,500 and above. 
Men were awarded 21,168 scholarships, 
women 8,834, and for the remaining 4,011 
the recipients was not reported. To under- 
|}graduate students were given, 28,928 
| scholarships, white 4,370 were served for 
| graduate students engaged in advanced 
|study and research. Only 5,419 of them 


required the holders to render any service. | 


Bills and Resolutions 
Approved by President 


President Hoover has approved bills 
recently passed by Congress, as follows: 


Feb. 10, 1932 


S. 201. An Act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of South Carolina to 
| construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Waccamaw River. 

S. 2334. An Act to amend section.3 of the 
Rivers and Harbors Act, approved June 13, 
1902, as amended and supplemented. 

S. 2406. An Act for the relief of Harvey K. 
Meyer, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 70. An Act granting the consent of 
| Congress to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Mahoning County, Ohio, to con- 
struct a free overt:ead viaduct across the 
Mahoning River at Struthers, Mahoning 
County, Ohio. 

H. R. 474. An Act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of North Dakota to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Garrison, N. Dak. 

H. R. 4695. 
commencing and completing 


the construc- 


Boyer, Chas. 


An Act to extend the times for | 


tion of a bridge across the Missouri River at) 


or near Culbertson, Mont. 


H. R. 4696. An Act to extend the times for 


commencing and éompleting the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River southerly 
from the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation at 
or near the point known and designated as 
the Power-site Crossing, in the State of Mon- 
tana. 

H. R. 5131. An Act to extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River near and above the city 
of New Orleans, La. 

H. R. 5471. An Act authorizing Sullivan 
County, Ind., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a public toll bridge across the Wa- 
bash River at a point in said county to a 
point opposite on the Illinois shore. 

H. R. 5478. An Act to extend the times 
| for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 

{at or near Baton Rouge, fa. 

H. R. 5626. An Act authorizing the States 
of Minnesota and North Dakota, the County 
of Polk, Minn., the County of Grand Forks, 
| N. Dak., or any one or more of them, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Red River of the North at 
or near Bygland. Minn. 

H. R. 5878. An Act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission, and the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company. and the Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way Company to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge in combination 
with a railroad bridge across the Mississippi 
| River at or near Baton Rouge, La. 

H. R. 7225. An Act grenting the consent 
of Congress to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Allegheny County, Pa., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 

| across the Monogahela River between the city 
of Pittsburgh and the borough,ef Homestead, 


Pa. 
Feb. 11, 1932 

S. 2199. An Act exempting building and 
loan associations from being adjudged bank- 
rupts 

S $9. An Act respecting the qualifications 
of the assessor of the District of Columbia 
| to testify in condemnation proceedings. 

S. 2077. An Act to relieve the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia of certain 
| ministerial duties. 
| H. R. 149. 


| Fuller, Henry C. 


Governmental Control 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 11, 
Deelaring the greatest task confronting 
the American people today is “to rid our 
|people of the shackles of concentrated 
| wealth and power,” Gov. Gifford 
|Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, delivered an 
|address here tonight on “Lincoin and To- 
|day” at the observance of the 103d anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
| “Never since he led it through the 
| greatest crisis in its history has our coun- 
‘try needed the Lincoln kind of leadership 
|so desperately as now,” he said, “when 
;millions are in the deepest distress and 
tens of millions in great trouble.” 


‘Freedom’ Held Nonexistent 


| “As Lincoln understood liberty,” Gov- 
ernor Pinchot continued, “this Nation is 
not free today. How can men be free-and 
}equal when multimillionaires grow and 
| multiply 


while millions go hungry and 
| cold? 





How can the Nation be free when 
|the policies of its government are dic- 
tated by a handful of the overrich? 

| “How can its people be free when its 
God-given wealth is taken from the many 
}and so concentrated in few hands that 
|the 1930 income of 504 men could have 
bought the entire wheat crop of this coun- 
try, and the entire cotton crop besides? 
How can its business be free when 200 
out of 300,000 corporations control half 
of its corporate wealth? 

“How can the Nation be free when its 
leaders put business ahead of human wel- 
fare—when they rank money higher than 
men? 

“Prosperity-bred ‘tyrants’—the word is 
Lincoln’s—are over us today. And they 
have brought upon the people the suffer- 
ng that goes with tyranny, which is an- 
other name for government by autocrats, 
or plutocrats, or international bankers or 
| pane utilities, or any other control with- 
out the consent of the governed. * * * 

“It is not the form of our government 
|substance. Under the ancient form, a 
usurpation has grown up that is far more 
dangerous than any foreign invasion—a 
usurpation based on cunning, not on force, 
but all the harder to overcome on that 
account. 


Government in Hands of Few 


“What our government is being used 
for today is not the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but the greatest wealth 
of the smaller number. The magnates 
who control it are seeking through that 
control, the utmost concentration of wealth 
and power in the hands of the smallest 
possible number. Their gain is the people's 
loss. God knows they are succeeding in 
their evil purpose. 

“Let the people use the power that is 
| theirs by every right, and return this Gov- 
ernment to the’ rule of the people. Let 
them ask for nothing that was not de- 
manded in the Declaration and established 
in the Constitution. Let them ask for 
nothing that is not American to the core. 
But let them free themselves and their 
|children from the chains of special privi- 


tion and terminate upon completion of the | lege and concentrated wealth. Let us have 


|majority rule Omce more in the United 


But the vast majority of scholarships | States.” 
and fellowsfips are givéefi from permanent | 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are _ excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Adler, Alfred. The pattern of life; ed. by W. 
Beran Wolfe, M. D. 271 p. Lond., K. Paul, 
1931. 31-33879 

Barker, manual. 
56 p. Salt Lake City, Prtd. by Pyramid 
press, 1931. 31-33984 

Batten, Harry M. 2LO animal stories. 204 p., 
plates. Edinburgh, Grant & Murray, 1931. 

31-34131 

Snow crystals, by ... and 

227 p., illus. N. Y., Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1931. 31-34127 

Bett, Henry. Joachim of Flora. (Great medi- 
eval churchmen.) 184 p. Lond., Methuen, 
1931. 31-33999 

Bowden, Jos. Elements of theory of integers. 
Rev. ed. 268 p. N. Y., The author, 1931. 

31-34125 

S. Early forges & furnaces in 

287 p., illus. Phil., Univ. of Pa. press, 

31-34118 

Buranelli, Prosper. Cross word puzzle book. 
22d series. Ed. by ..., F. Gregory Harts- 
wick and Margaret Petherbridge. 117 p. 
N. Y.. Simon & Schuster, 1931 31-33979 

Buranelli, Prosper. Junior cross word puz- 
zle book. Series one. By .. ., F. Gregory 
Hartswick and Margaret Petherbridge. v. 1, 
jlus. N. Y., Simon & Schuster, 1931 
31-33978 

Comm. on 


James L. French phonetic 


Bentley, Wilson, 
W. J. Humphreys. 


N. J. 
1931. 


~ 

College entrance examination bd. 
English. Examining examination in Eng- 
lish; rept. to Coll. entrance examination 
bd., by Comm. on English, Chas. S. Thomas, 
chrm. 295 p. Cambridge, Harvard univ. 
press, 1931. 31-33985 
Concannon, Mrs. Saint Patrick; life 
and mission. illus. Lond., Long- 
mans, 1931. 31-34000 
Crowder, Wm. 461 p. 
N. Y., Dodd, 31-28515 
Curley, Jack. its holds 
and methods, Fleischer. 

ie gp. OM. 1931 
31-33975 


Davis, Geo. T. B. Fulfilled prophecies that 
prove the Bible. 123 p., illus. Phila., Mil- 
lion testaments campaign, 1931. 31-33996 

Donohue, John F. Impediment of crime; his- 
torical synopsis and commentary. (Thesis 
(J. C. D.)—Catholic univ. of Amer., 1931.) 
110 p. Wash., D. C., Catholic univ. of Amer- 
ica, 1931. 31-34135 

Eastman kodak co., Rochester, N. ¥. Photo- > 
microgrenphy; introduction to photography 
with miscroscope, with section on motion 
photomicrography. llth ed. 68 p., illus. 
Rochester, N. Y., Eastman kodak co., 193}. 

31-34128 

Faris, Lillie A. The new sand-table (revision 
of Sand table) manual for Sunday school 
teachers 132 p., illus. Cincinnati, The 
Standard publ. co., 1931 31-33877 

Faust, Homer M. Smoke and its prevention, 
15 p., illus. Columbus, Ohio state univ., 
1931. 31-27717 

Franklin, Benjamin. Ingenious Dr. Franklin; 

selected scientific letters of ..., ed. by Na- 

than G. Goodman. 244 p., illus Phil., 

Univ. of Pa. press, 1931. 31-34123 

“A Texas sheriff’; vivid and 

accurate account of some of the most no- 

torious murder cases and feuds in history 

of east Texas. Illus. Copyright by... 80 

p. Nacogdoches, Tex., Baker prtg. co., 1931. 

31-34133 

(Hour library.) 

31-28444 


Helena, 
260 p., 


Between the 
1931. 

Modern wrestling, 
by ... and Nat 
The Ring book shop 


tides. 


Groves, Ernest R. 


Sociolegy 
160 p. Phil 


Lippincott, 1931. 


|Hambly, Wilfrid D. Serpent worship in Africa, 


Illus. (Field 
Publ. 289. Anthrop. series. 
85 p. Chicago, 1931 
Harrington, Karl P 
- and Walter V 
illus. Boston, Ginn, 


museum of natural 


vol. xxi, 


history. 
no. 1.) 
31-33982 
fhird-year Latin; ed. by 
McDuffee. 560, 140 p., 
1931. 31-33983 
Henniker Heaton, Rose. The perfect hostess. 
159 p., illus. N. Y.. Dutton, 1931 31-28517 
Hyman, Jacob D. Chillingworth and theory 
of toleration (Harvard undergraduate es- 
says.) 84 p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
univ. press, 1931. 31-33997 
Karpf, Maurice J. Scientific basis of social 
work; study in family case work. 424 p. 
N. Y., Columbia univ. press. 1931. 31-34138 


commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Columbia River at or 
near The Dalles, Oreg. 

H. R 7248. An Act authorizing the mod- 
ification of the existing project for the Wil- 
lamette River between Oregon City and Port- 


land, Oreg. f 
S. 2684. An Act for the relief of F. P. 


An Act to extend the times for| Case. 


a 


j 
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Herern, Brrina 


Dust Explosion | Federal System for Regulation Slight Increase 
Hazards Outlined) Of Jndustrial Alcohol Outlined) Jy Employment 


1 } ‘Commissioner Doran Issues Summary ‘of 
To Fire Officers y 


Major Steps in Regulating Transactions 


Importance of Inspections, 
Emphasized by Chief of 
Chemical Division of 
Agriculture Department 


Periodical inspection of industrial plants 


by firemen, drenching of combustible mate- 
rials in bins by fire-fighters before at- 
tempting to remove them, and the use of a 


water spray, rather than a strong stream, ; 


in wetting piles of dusty material while 
combating fire, were recommended Feb. 11 
by D. J. Price, in charge of the Division 
of Chemical Engineering of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to reduce the loss of 
hife from dust explosions. 

Mr. Price made his recommendations in 
an address before the Officers’ College of 
the District of Columbia Fire Depart- 


ment. The suggested inspections, he said, | 


would result in elimination of many con- 
ditions conducive to fires and would fa- 


miliarize firemen with the structure of the | 
buildings and facilitate their work. He| 
cited instances where the absence of his) 


suggested precautions resulted in loss of 
firemen’s lives. 
part: 


The results of special studies by the} 


Chemical Engineering Division of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils of the United 
States Department of Agricuiture show 
that, under favorable conditions, a dust 
explosion can occur in any industrial plant 


or manufacturing establishment where} 


combustible dust is created during oper- 
ating proceses. 

Wide Range of Dust Hazards 

For some time, it was generally assumed 


that the largest number of dust | 
re-| 


occurred in grain-handling plants. 
cent survey has shown that the dust ex- 
plosion hazard exists in a wide range of 
industries, such as pyroxylin lacquers, 


sulphur crushing and pulverizing, rubber 


recovery, starch manufacturing, sugar re- 
fining, wood working plants, cork, pulveriz- 


ing, aluminum,zinc and magnesium plants, 


fertilizer plants, spice plants, pitch grind- 
ing and pulverizing, rosin handling, pow- 
dered milk plants, chocolate and cocoa 
plants, celluloid and texfile plants. 
Approximately 28,000 industrial plants 
in. the United States are subject to the 


dust explosion hazard and should adopt | 


precautionary measures. These plants 
employ more than 1,325,000 persons and 
manufacture products of an annual value 
in excess of $10,000,000,000. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils to 
Jan. 1, 1932, has record of 546 dust ex- 
plosions in industrial plants. In 180 of 
these, 429 persons were killed and 863 
were injured. In 441 cases, the losses 
reported amounted to $45,674,215. 

Oatmeal Mill Explosion 

The public is always interested when a 
new kind of “mysterious’ industiral explo- 
sion” occurs. Unusual interest was mani- 
fested as the result of an explosion in 
an oatmeal mill in Chicago on Dec. 11, 
1888. The report states this explosion was 
heard several miles away and “hundreds 
of people were awakened, many of them 
thrown from their beds.” 

Since the ignition sources of explosive 
dusts are practically identical with those 
of explosive gases, we can readily under- 


stand that anything which will ignite ex- | 


plosive gases will also ignite explosive dust 
clouds. These possible ignition sources 
include matches, open flames, electric 
sparks, fires and similar ignition sources. 

One of the principal factors in the ex- 
plosibility of a dust appears to be the de- 
gree of fineness, It has, therefore, been 
difficult under certain conditions to de- 


termine when a fire stops and an ex-| 


losion starts. The explosion appears to 
e nothing more than flame propagation 
through a very finely and uniformly di- 
vided dust cloud. This flame travels at 
a very rapid rate, building up considerable 


pressure which producers what’ we or-| 


dinarily call an explosion. 

Although many explosions occur during 
the normal operation of the plant, there 
have been a number of disastrous ex- 
plosions during fire fighting. In generat, 
these may be classed as follows: 

Four Classes of Explosions 

1. Dust explosions that have taken place 
when firemen attempted to remove the 
contents of bins or other inclosures. These 
materials are usually in powdered form 
and can be readily ignited when they come 
in contact with a flame. 

2. Explosions that have occurred after 
the fire started; in some instances, after 
the firemen have been fighting the fire 
for 30 minutes or more. The falling of 
the floor or the dropping of the bottom 
of bins forces the dust cloud on to the 
floor, and an explosion results. 

3. Explosions that have occurred after 
the fire started; in some instances ex- 
plosions that have been caused by a heavy 
stream of water striking a pile of pow- 
dered material in the plant. The water 
forces the dust on to the flames, and an 
explosion follows: 

4. Another classification which is some- 
what different from the three already re- 


ferred to might be considered. Some ex-} 


plosions have taken place during fire- 


fighting as the result of the chemical re-| 


action between the water and the dust. 


In the application of water to hot alu-| 


minum powder, for example, free hydro- 
gen gas is generated and causes an ex- 
plosion. It would appear that when dusts 


of this character are nresent, the use of | 


water in fighting a fire is dangerous. 
Firemen often have been exposed to dust 


explosion hazard while fighting fires in| 


industrial plants in which explosive dusts 
are being handled. In fighting a fire 
of this character in the Middle West, 18 
firemen were caught in the explosion; four 
were killed and 14 burned seriously. 


Dust Cloud Ignited 


Upon investigation it was found that} 


the fire had been in progress approxi- 


mately 30 minutes, and that when the) 


floors under the storage bins dropped, the 


dust cloud which was ignited by a flame} 


exploded. A similar case occurred in a 
flour mil? fire in one of the Eastern States. 


Two explosions have brought forcibly to| 
the attention of those interested in dust} 


explosion prevention work the need of 
training firemen in the wroper way of 
fighting fires where a dust explosion 
hazard exists. While fighting a fire in a 
wood-dust storage tank in an Eastern 
wood-working plant, two firemen opened 
the tank to allow the dust to blow out. 
The dust was ignited by a flame in the 
tank and exploded. The firemen were 
enveloped by the flash and _ seriously 
burned. . 

Four days later six firemen lost their 
lives and six others were seriously burned 
white fighting a fire in a wood-working 
plant in the Middle West. After the fire 
in the dust bin had apparently been ex- 
tinguished, the firemen opened the bot- 
ton of the bin and allowed the dust to 
run out on the floor, 15 feet below. As it 
fell a dust cloud was formed, which was 
ignited by fire that had been smoldering 


His address follows, in 


(Continued from Page 3.] 


|hand beyond legitimate commercial re- 
| quirements. This serves the purpose both 
of stabilizing the industry and of re- 
moving an ible incentive for at- 
tempts at diversion to illegal channels. 
Defensive alcohol control measures, 
through the Bureau’s chemical labora- 
tories, in the development of stronger 


have been strengthened. 7 
Diversions of alcohol previously discov- 


alcohol group formulas used by_ certain 
manufacturers have been _ effectively 
checked through successful experiments 
in the chemical laboratory at Washing- 
ton, D. C. s 
As a result of these experiments im- 
portant modifications of formulas have 
been ordered. Thus, weaker formulas 
which were being manipulated by di- 
verters of alcohol haye been eximinated 


dering them more difficult of manipula- 
alcohol. 

Relatively few permittees now are sus- 
|pected of diverting alcohol. In earlier 


Many unscrupulous indi- 
the 


a serious one. i ) 
viduals obtained permits during 


for unlawful purposes. 


|suance of permits and systematic meth- 
ods for inspection of a%l business trans- 


{the unscrupuious element from the per- 
| mit lists. 


| Government Makes 
| Violations Difficult 


The Government's system of control to- 
day is so adjusted that it is extremely 
difficult for a dishonest individual, firm, 
or corporation to obtain a permit for the 
use of industrial alcohol. _ 

A permittee who does violate the pro- 
visions of the permit is caught eventually, 
his permit is revoked and he is barred 
from the use of alcohol in business. 

It is the constant endeavor of adminis- 
ltrative officials to strengthen the safe- 
|guards in all phases of permissive pro- 
| cedure. , 
Officials exercise the utmost caution at 
lall times in issuing permits for lawful 
{use of alcohol. 
| Improved procedure throughout the 
field organization as well as more effec- 
tive prosecution of those who. may be 
found guilty in conspiracies to divert al- 
cohol to illicit channels will have a tend- 
ency to make less difficult the problem 
relating to diverted liquors. 
| Alcohol as a chemical 
ithe basic ingredient that enter 
erally thousands of manufactured prod- 
lucts, or commodities that contribute 


s into lit- 





formulas for specially denatured alcohols, | 


ered in some of the specially denatured | 


and stronger formulas substituted ren-| 
tion for the purpose of obtaining potable | 
years this phase of permit control was| 


earlier years of prohibition and used them | 


Improved procedure governing the is-| 


lactions aided materially in eliminating | 


raw material is 


LL 
for beverage purposes, but suitable for 


industrial uses. There is a Federal tax 
on ethyl (pure) alcohol for certain uses. 
The tax is several times the value of 
the alcohol. 


There is no tax on denatured alcohol. 
Manufacturers use it in the production 
of thousands of lawfu: commodities of 
everyday use. 

Denatured alcohol is intended solely for 
use in arts, science, and industry. Con- 
gress made it free of Federal tax to pro- 
mote American industry. 


The Government does not poison alco- 
hol to enforce prohibition. e Govern- 
ment’s first duty is to guard the Federal 
revenue by making denatured alcohol un- 
fit for beverage purposes. 


Congress, in enacting the tax-free de- 
natured alcohol act to provide industry 
with alcohol, free of Federal tax, speci- 
fied that all alcoho? so used must be made 
wholly unfit for beverage purposes by the 
addition of suitable denaturing substances. | 


The Government constantly seeks to 
eliminate denaturants that are poisonous 
| to the would-be drinker, whether he wil- 
fully or unknowingly consumes it for bev- 
erage purposes. Wood alcohol has not 
| been used as a denaturant in completely 
denatured alcohol since Jan. 1, 1931. 
Compzetely denatured alcohol is used gen- 
erally for automobile antifreeze purposes. 

Some of the requirements of an effective 
general denaturant are these: 

1. It must render the alcohol obnoxious 
and nauseating, and wholly unfit for use 
as a beverage. 

2. It must not be corrosive. 

3. It must not be poisonous as the 
term is generally understood. 

4. It must be available in quantity and 
}at_a reasonable cost. 

5. It must not affect the utility of the 
; alcohol for lawful uses. 

6. It must remain with the alcohol un- 
|der both distillation and chemical treat- 
ment and not be eliminated except with 
extreme difficulty and expense. 

Recent developments in the utilization | 
of complex mixtures, such as alcotate and 
calol ethatate, derived from crude petro- 
|leums of the west coast of the United 
| States are worthy of note in this con- | 
| nection. 

Safeguards Provided 
Against Diversion 


The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol con- | 
;Stantly seeks to find more satisfactory 
;denaturants that will be compatible with 
|industry and afford safeguards against 


| diversion. 








No denaturant has been discovered | 
| which is impossible of removal when added | 
to ethyl (pure) alcohol. 
| The whole chemical world has been 
| working on this problem for 50 years, and | 


Shown in Month 


Further Liquidation Noted| 


In Bank Loans According 
To Survey of Current 
Business Conditions 


A slight increase in employment was 
noted for December according to the 
monthly “Survey of Current Business” is- 
sued Feb. 10 by the Department of Com- 
merce. (A summary of the survey and 
the first section of that survey by indus- 
tries were printed in the issue of Feb. 11.) 
The section of the survey dealing with 
other lines follows in full text: 


Employment 


December witnessed a slight increase in 
the volume of general employment. Em- 
ployment in the factories declined by less 
than the normal amount, so that the 
seasonally adjusted index of the Federal 
Reserve Board rose 0.1 per cent. This is 
the first increase in factory employment, 
after seasonal adjustments, reported since 
April. The average monthly index of 
factory employment for 1931, as a whole, 
was 15 per cent under 1930 and 26 per cent 
under 1929. 

While the actual number of factory em- 
ployees declined 1.2 per cent during De- 
cember, the unadjusted volume of wage 
—. to factory workers declined 
only 0.7 per cent. The volume of monthly 
factory Py rolls during 1931, as a whole, 
averaged 25 per cent under 1930, and 39 
per cent under 1929. 

The greatest decline in number of em- 
ployees during December was reported in 
the cigar and cigarette industry, labor 
disturbances in one section of the country 
causing a pronounced decrease in number 
of workers in this industry. Automobile 
manufacturing reported the largest gain 
in employment, 23 per cent after adjust- 
ments are made for seasonal variation. 
Other increases were reported by the iron 
and steel group with a gain of 0.2 per cent, 
food products 0.5 per cent, leather products 
7.4 per cent, and petroleum 0.1 per cent. 
Decreases were registered by the textiles 
group, paper and printing, lumber, nonfer- 
ruso metals, chemicals group, rubber pro- 
ducts, tobacco, and the cement, clay, and 
glass group. Employment in the ma- 
chinery industry during December was 
the same as during November. 

The east and west North Central geo- 
graphic sections reported both increased 
number of factory employees and pay 
roll totals, and the New England division 
reported a small gain in pay roll totals 
coupled with a declue in employment. The 
remaining six divisions reported decreases 
in both items over the month interval. 
An average of 87 per cent full-time oper- 
ations was registered by the 12,119 report- 
ing establishments, this percentage re- 


| maining unchanged from November to De- 


cember. 
A seasonal increase in both employment 
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Comparison of Business Conditions 


BANK DEBITS OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY — (B/LLIONS OF DaLaARs) 
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Business conditions in 1931 and for each of the preceding four cal- 
endar years are contrasted in the chart, prepared by the Department of 
Commerce. 





after a seasonal period of firmness eased | of 1930. Average monthly receipts for 
» somewhat after the turn of the year. | 1931 were 9.3 per cent less than for the 
Since the panicky period of October gold | preceding year. 
has been flowing into the country. Commercial failures are usually higher 
Bank debits outside of New York moved | in December than in any other month ex- 
very erratically during the period under|cept January, but the increase of 26 per 
review, but tended upward owing to the | cent in December over the November total 
prehotiday increase in business activity.|was exceptionally large. The number of 
Statistics on security and money-market | failures last month, as well as the liabili- 
activity, which are not included in this| ties invoived, was the largest since Janu- 
month’s tables, show_a marked drop in|ary, and while the former were also 
stock prices during December, a decline! greater than in December, 1930, liabilities 
which was halted early in January. Bond| involved were below that month. For 
prices, after several weeks of acute weak-|the year 1931, business failures totaling 
ness, became firmer at the close of the year | 28,285 against 26,355 in 1930, were con- 
and in general have remained so. Stock | siderably more numerous than in any pre- 
prices in the Paris and London markets|ceding year. Liabilities involved also 
showed similar weakness during December,| reached the record figure of $736,309,000, 
while the Bérlin Exchange remained|compared with $668,284,000 in 1930. The 
closed. , 1931 increase was largely the result of the 
New capital issues continued on a low) greater number of failures in the trading 


greatly to the health, comfort, and welfare | such a denaturant has not yet been found. 
of every American household. The skilled technician will always be 


| It should be borne in mind that the | able to recover alcohol from any mixture, 


chemical industry in all of its ramifica- if he has the necessary facilities and re- | 


tions ranks today as one of the Nation’s 
principal industries and in point of capi-| 
talization and wealth is surpassed by few 
in the entire realm of American com- 
merce. 

| Thousands of manufactured products 
{could not be made available to the public | 
|today unless alcohol as a chemical raw} 
| material were used in the process of man- | 
ufacture. Lawful products made from al-| 
cohol have a market value of several 
billion dollars a year. 

Hundreds of thousands of men _ and 
women gain their livelihood in these in-| 
dustries. American citizens buy alcoholic 
|products at a relatively low price be-| 
}cause manufacturers are able to use de-| 
natured alcohol, free of Federal tax, under 
|the provisions of the tax free denatured 
alcohol act passed by Congress more than 
25 years ago. 

The magnitude of the Government’s task 
in controlling alcohol for lawful commer- 
cial purposes may be easily realized by 
the fact that there are today in excess 
of 177,000 individuals, firms, and corpo-; 
|rations, whose business operations are di-| 
rectly under Government control and su- 
|pervision, by virtue of permits issued 
by the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. 

Industrial alcohol under Government 
control includes ethyl alcohol in its pure 
state as well as many formulas of de- 
natured alcohol used in lawful manufac- 
turing or for other legitimate uses in 
| science, the arts and industries. 
| Denatured alcohol is pure alcohol to 
| which are added certain substances which | 
are called denaturants, to render the liquid 
unfit for beverage purposes. The dena- 
|turants, however, do not interfere' with | 
{the special commercial uses for which 
| the alcohol is intended. 
| Ethyl alcohol is alcohol that is produced 
jin its pure state. It is manufactured | 
largely from the fermentation of molasses 
and grain. It is also now being manufac- 
tured synthetically from ethylene gas. | 

Ethyl alcohol made synthetically is pro- 
|}duced by a combination of chemical ele- 





;}ments, as distinguished from fermenta- 
tion processes. 
Alcohol is denatured to render it unfit 


2 gprend fires are discovered and reme- 
ied. 

2. Firemen become familiar with the 
structural conditions of the buildings and 
the hazardous manufacturing processes 
carried on in them. 

3. A definite knowledge of the contents 
of the buildings and of any hazardous 
|products handled and manufactured is 
secured. 

Explosions have occurred during the| 

fighting of fires that at the time were’ 
difficult to understand. In some cases, 
investigations have revealed that a heavy 
stream of water striking a pile of dust 
has forced the dust into suspension where 
it became ignited by the flames from 
|the fire. In one instance of this kind, 
an explosion, which injured several per- 
sons, took place when a heavy stream 
of water struck a pile of cork dust and 
forced the dust into the fire. 
The following precautionary measures 
| are Suggested as possible means of deal- 
jing with the various explosion causes 
referred to: 


Precautions Outlined 


| 1. Instead of removing immediately the 
|contents of bins, im which a fire has oc- 
|curred ahd is apparently extinguished, it 
would be better to flood the bin and 
thoroughly drench the material before 
undertaking to remove the contents. 

| 2. Plants should be systematically in- 
| Sspected by firemen to acquaint them with 
jany dust explosion hazards. This would 
prevent the unnecessary exposure of fire- 
|men to dust explosions. 

3. When wetting explosive dusts stored 
n piles, a spray would be preferable to 
he heavy pressure from the hose, 





ir 
}1 
it 


in the bin, or by the fire from a nearby| 


furnace. The firemen were caught in the 
flames from the resulting explosion and 
mouved injuries from which six of them 
ied. 

Some fires, apparently extinguished 
after a few minutes, have become dis- 
astrous because the Fire Department did 
not know the number of flues, vertical 
openings, openings in fire-walls, concealed 
spaces, and other avenues for the fire to 


spread. Only close inspection of a build-| 


ing will give this important information. 
Importance of Inspections 

In order that the members of the Fire 

Department may become acquainted with 


the dust hazard, some provisions should | 


be made for periodical inspection of in- 


dustrial plants and manufacturing estab- | 


lishments. Inspections of this character 
serve principally three important pur- 


OSes: 
1. Conditions which may cause or help 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Feb. 11 by the 
| Federal Radio Commission foliow: 


WMU, Southern Radio Corporation, Linden, 
N. J., modification of license for change in 
|}points of communication to permit direct 
communication with LaPaz and Yacuiba, Bo- 
livia. Point-to-point service. 

KPK, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Port- 
land, Oreg., modification of license for change 
in hours of operation, 8 a. m. to midnight, 
public coastal service. 

KGYK, City of San Diego, Calif., license 
covering construction permit for 278 kce., 10-12 
w., airport station. 

Chicago Federation of Labor, Chicago, IIL., 
new construction permit for 60-400 mega- 
| cycles, 15 w., experimental service. 

WMD, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Say- 
ville, N. Y., modification of license for change | 
in transmitter, public point-to-point service, 


sources at his command. 

The problem for the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Alcohol is to make recovery of the 
alcohol as difficult and expensive as pos- 
sible, so that attempted manipulation will,| 
be unsuccessful. 

The Government has a method of de- | 
terming the possible diversion of denatured | 
alcohol. | 
Government records show the quantity of | 
denatured alcohol produced and the! 


| Quantity received by manufacturers and | 


other users. The quantity of products 
manufactured is ascertained from Govern- 
ment records. 

Government chemists know the quantity 
of denatured alcohol necessary for such 
production. Laboratory tests made of 
finished alcoholic products on the market | 
disclose_any violation of Bureau regula- | 
tions. The diversion of denatured alcohol 
is a relatively small percentage. | 
_Whenever it appears to the Commis- | 
sioner of Industrial Alcohol that the sale 
of an alcoholic preparation, such as flav- 
oring extract, lotion, hair tonic, and pat- 
ent medicine, is being substantially in-| 
creased because of suspected use for bev- 
erage purposes, the Commissioner may re-| 
quire the manufacturer to change his| 
formula or he may revoke the permit of 
the manufacturer. 


r Au 


Requi rements fo 


and pay rolls was registered by the re- 
tail trade group, but both 
|}under December, 1930. Employment in 
bituminous coal mining increased slightly 
during December, but the anthracite min- 
ing and power, light, and water groups 


both reported decreases in both employ- | 
|}ment and pay rolls. 


Pay rolls increased 
3.2 per cent in the telephone and telegraph 
group, but employment was slightly under 
November. 


The proportion of trade-union members | 


employed dropped to a new low for the 
depression, 70 per cent. This was 3 per 
cent under November and 7 per cent 
under December last year. 


Finance 


The general banking and credit situa- 
tion was featured during December by 
further liquidation of bank loans and in- 
vestments. This tendency has been some- 
what less marked during the first half of 
January, due in part apparently to the evi- 
dence that the proposed Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will be functioning 
at an early date. Another favorable fac- 
tor is found in the relatively sma%l in- 
crease in money in circulation during De- 
cember. 


Loans on securities as well as “all other’ | 
| loans of reporting member banks graudally 


moved to lower levels during December 
and the first haf of January. During the 
same period Federal reserve credit has 
been further 1 


to Registration 


And Operators Permits Are Analyzed 


Tabulation by Iowa Department Also Gives Provisions of 
States for Reciprocity and Titles 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 10. , 

A tabulated summary of the motor ve- | 
hicle registration and license laws of the | 
48 States and the District of Columbia | 


mental divisions require the operator of 
a motor vehicle to secure a license, for 
which the specified minimum age ranges 
from 12 years in South Carolina to 18 


items were | 


iquidated and money rates | 


has been issued by the Secretary of State,| years in New York, which latter State, 


level during December, but were somewhat 
higher than in November. Call money 
|rates firmed somewhat, but eased after 
the end of the year. Brokers’ loans were 
|further liquidated and are now only 
slightly in excess of a half billion do‘ars. 

Much of the interest in the financial 
market since the turn of the year has 
centered in the heavy withdrawals of gold 
held here in earmark and in the less-than- 
| seasonal retirement of currency put into 
circulation to meet holiday needs. Fed- 
| eral reserve bank credit has declined 
steadily throughout January but at a rela- 
tively low rate, owing to the low rate of 
| circulation retirements. Coincident with 
‘gold withdrawals, the bills held by the 
| Federal reserve banks for the account of 
foreign purchase showed some increase 
particularly during the second week of 
the month. Inasmuch as these purchases 
are often paid for out of foreign bank de- 





| posits hetd with the reserve banks, the} 
| trend in bills so held probably explains in | 


|large part the decline in these deposits 
| during January. 


| The continuation during January of the! 


| decline in brokers’ loans has brought the 
| total outstanding to the lowest levels since 
the early part of 1918. Loans made for 


fallen to the smallest total ever reached by 
this group of security ‘oans. 


Domestic Trade 


Retail trade increased substantially in 
|December, although the expansion fell 
somewhat short of seasonal expectations. 
Department store sates were much larger 
than in November, but after adjustment 
| for the number of business days and sea- 
sonal changes, the index declined. Sales 
through these outlets were 14 per cent less 


ago, and for the full year 1931 were only 
11 per cent less than in the preceding 


ber sales were 9.3 per cent lower in value 
than in the same month of 1930, a some- 
what Yarger relative decline than for the 
full year, which amounted to only 5.7 per 
cent. Allowing for lower unit values, it is 


organizations exceeded those of the pre- 
ceding year. Excluding the mail-order 


the account of nonmember banks have} 


in dollar volume in December than a year | 


year despite the decline in the price level. | 
Chain-store and mail-order-house Decem- | 


evident that the volume of sales of such} 


group, which comprised 70 per cent of 
the total. 


Transportation 

Distribution of commodities during De- 
cember, as reflected by the average daily 
freight-car loadings, decreased from No- 
vember by a greater amount than would 
normally be expected at this season of 
the year. The Federal Reserve Board's 
adjusted index of total cars loaded de- 
| creased from 68 in November to 67 in De- 
cember, the lowest figure registered since 
this series was started in 1919. Loadings 
in December were 20 per cent under De- 
cember, 1930, and 34 per cent under 1929. 
For the year 1931, as a whole, the average 
monthly car loadings were 19 per cent 
}under 1930 and 29 per cent under 1929. 

The movement of freight in less-than- 
carload lots during December was of about 


ber after adjustments are mfade for the 
number of business days and seasonal 
variation. Merchandise loadings during 
December, however, were about 10 per 
cent December, 1930, and 19 per cent 


chandise movements by the _ railroads 
during 1931, as a whole, was about 10 
under 1930 and 17 per cent under 1929. 
All commodity groups witnessed a ma- 
terial decrease in average monthly freight- 
car loadings during 1931, as compared 
with 1930 and 1929. 

The number of idle freight cars reached 
the low for 1931 at the close of October. 
when 535,000 surplus cars were reported. 
November and December witnessed ma- 
terial increases in the number of idle cars, 
the December surplus totaling 751,000 cars, 
6 per cent above the December, 1930, 
total, and the largest surplus registered 
since this series was started in 1917. The 
average monthly number of freight cars 
idle during 1931 was 32 per cent over 
1930, and 162 per cent over 1929. 





ways during the year just closed totaled 
$449,350,000 compared with $510,300,000 in 
| 1930 and $468,400,000 in 1929. 
dividend payments, however, exceeded any 
| year previous to 1929. 

The closing month of the year witnessed 
| the usual seasonal drop in traffic passing 


the same proportions as during Novem-| 


under 1929. The average monthly mer-| 


Payments of dividends by steam rail-| 


The 1931) 
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Exports of Food : 
Decline to About 
Pre-war Totals 


Drop for Year Is Said to Re- 
flect Lowered Prices 
Rather Than Decrease in 
Quantity of Goods 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
amounting to $56,249,000 compared with 
$56,608,000 a year ago. Europe continues 
to absorb the bulk of the trade with Can- 


ada continuing to be an important, mar- 
ket for citrus fruits. Fresh pears and 
grapes are the only varieties to show any 
appreciable décline. 

The total value of grain and grain 
products exported in 1931 aggregated 
$106,046,000- and constituted approxi- 
mately 28 per cent of the total value of 
all foodstuffs exported compared with 35 
per cent in 1930 and 38 per cent in 1929. 
Wheat and wheat flour combined, com- 
prise about four-fifths of the trade in 
cereals, with nearly as much wheat ex- 
ported in 1931 as in 1930. Lower prices, 
however, resulted in a decline in value of 
44.6 per cent. About one-fourth less flour 
was exported with a decline of 50 per 
cent in value compared with a year ago. 

Another class of exports which show an 
unusually favorable balance are feeds and 
fodders which total 466,000 long tons 
valued at $13,868,000, an increase of nearly 
75 per cent in quantity and 25 per cent 
in value over a year ago. The trade in 
| cottonseed cake nearly quadrupled with 
Denmark, taking more than three-fourths 
of our total exports. Shipments of lin- 
seed cake led in quantity, aggregating 
198,000 long tons, an increase of 22.9 per 
cent with The Netherlands, Belgium and 
the United Kingdom, the leading pur- 
chasers. The demand for “other oil cake” 
also more than quadrupled, sesame cake 
comprising the bulk of this class. 

Meat products comprised about one- 
tenth of the value of the food export 
trade, and show a greater decline com- 
pared with a year ago than any other 
class of foodstuffs. There were approxi- 
mately 254,000,000 pounds of meats of all 
kinds exported in 1931 valued at $36,000,- 
000, a decline of 127,000,000 pounds and 
$30,000,000 compared with 1930. The bulk 
of the decrease occurred in the bacon 
trade which fell off from 94,846,000 pounds 
in 1931 to 38,428,000 pounds in 1930. Ham 
and pickled pork also declined heavily, 
ham aggregating 84,818,000 pounds com- 
pared with 122,107,000 a year ago and 
pickled pork 15,769,000 pounds compared 
with 30,628,000 in 1931. The demand for 
fresh beef and veal also fell off consid- 
erably but canned meats of all kinds re- 
mained fairly stable. 

More Fish Shipped 

Exports of fresh fish including shellfish 
show a decided increase compared with 
a@ year ago totaling 18,133,000 pounds or 
a growth of 13 per cent. The demand 
for salted, smoked, dry cured and picked 
fish was also heavier. The trade in 
canned fish, however, shows a decidedly 
| lower trend the greatest decrease occur- 
ring in the shipments of sardines which 
fell off nearly half amounting to but 53,- 
247,000 pounds during 1931. The Philip- 
pine Islands, British India, Netherland 
East Indies and British Malaya show the 
heaviest decrease. Exports of salmon ag- 
gregated 24,222,000 pounds or a decline 
of 3,066,000 compared with a year ago 
with the decrease rather generally dis- 
tributed among all markets. 

The value of animal fats and oils ex- 
ported during 1931 comprised 15.2 r 
cent of the value of all foodstuffs. he 
quantity shipped amounted to 645,243,000 
pounds valued at $56,804,000 a decline 
of 12.1 per cent in quantity and 31.6 per 
cent in value. Lard and neutral lard are 
the principal fats exported and totaled 
| 578,296,000 pounds valued at $51,998,000. 


Purchases by Countries 

The United Kingdom and Germany, our 
fargest markets, each purchased more 
| than a year ago, but this gain was more 
than offset by the decline in the ship- 
ments to Mexico and Cuba which rank 
third and fourth in importance. Exports 
to other European countries fell off con- 
siderably as did the trade with South 
America. 

Refined cottonseed oil, corn oil, cocoa 
butter, honey and nuts are among the 
commodities which were exported in 
greater quantities in 1931 than in 1930. 
Sugar, molasses, sirup, coffee, cocoa, cho- 
colate and spices all fell off in varyin 
degrees. Exports of condensed milk fe 
| off considerably while evaporated milk 
|remained fairly steady and dried milk 
| nearly doubled in quantity. Shipments 
of eggs in the shell declined from 18,- 
579,000 dozen in 1930 to 7,684,000 dozen in 
1931, while eggs and yolks, frozen, dried 
or canned, increased from 196,000 pone 
to 255,000 pounds. Shipments of fresh 
milk and cream, declined 46.6 per cent in 
quantity butter 32.8 per cent and cheese 
14.8 per cent. 


| 


| 





| tial construction has been smaller in each 


through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. Gov-| month with the exception of one since 


G. C. Greenwalt, 

The tabulation shows the department 
having charge of administering the mo-| 
tor vehicle laws, the date in each State | 
when 1932 tags were permitted to be dis- | 


however, also issues a junior license to 
operators 16 years of age. Fourteen 


States fix the age limit at 16 years, one} 


each at 13, 14, 17 and 18, and six at 15. 


A title law is shown to be in force in 


houses, 38 chain-store companies reported | ernment-owned barges operating on the 
a decline of 7.3 per cent in the value of) Mississippi River, however, reported the 
December sales, compared with the preced- | largest volume of traffic carried during 
ing December and of only 3.8 per cent|the year, and 54 per cent over the De- 


|for the entire year in comparison with | cember, 1930, traffic. Traffic through the 


| March, 1931, and for the year just ended 
| accounted for only 26 per cent of the value 
of all contracts awarded as compared with 
an average of 43 per cent in the years 
| 1925 to 1927. The value of contracts 


played, date of expiration of 1931 tags |25 States, while one other requires a cer- 
and days of grace allowed. The 1932 color tificate of registration and one has a bill 
scheme of plates also is given, together |Of sale law. 
with the rule relative to transfer of! The tabulation follows to the extent 
plates. of showing the requirements for opera- 
It is shown that 29 of the 49 govern- tor’s license, re , 
- $$ and States having a title law: 
Operator's license 
Reciprocity 
| Expires Nonresidents Title Law 
No 
Yes 
No 


Minimum Age | 
Alabama 
Arizona 
ArkansasS....++++ 
California 


Reciprocal 
Four months 
90 days 
Full period of home 
| State license 
Pass v., 1 year; 
v., none 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
30 days 
-60 days 
Reciprocal 
60 days 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 


"16 years 2 years 


Colorado 15 years Until revoked comm, 
16 years 


Connecticut.... 
.* 16 years 


Delaware.. 
Fiorida.. 
Georgia. 
Idaho... 

Illinois 
Indiana...ceeces: 
IOWA... - +08 
Kamnsa@s...eeeeees 


‘16 years. 
15 years 
13 years 


Until suspended 
2 years 
No expiration 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine..... 
Marylend. oe 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
90 days 
Reciprocal 
90 days 
90 days 
25 days 
Reciprocal 
90 days 
60 days 


15 years 
16 years 
16 years 
14 years 


Length of legal 
residence 
Life 


Dec. 31 


Nebraska 16 years 
15 years 
16 years 
17 years 


Nevada 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 


Reciprocal 
| Reciprocal 
Comm. v.. 15 days; | 


pass v., 90 days 
6 months | 
Reciprocal | 
| 
Reciprocal | 
Pass. v., 90 days; | 
comm. v., 1 trip per | 

month 

Auto, 90 days; comm. 
v., special permit | 
30 days | 
25 days of Iowa li-| 
cense; nonresident | 
permit, 50c, 120 days 


90 days 
Reciprocal | 


New Mexico 
New York 18 years 
Junior op., 16 yrs. 
North Carolina. . 

North Dakota. 


Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
Reciprocal 
90 days 
Reciprocal 


Oklahoma . 
3 years 
Feb. 28 
1 year 
June 30 


16 years 
16 years 
16 years 
12 years 


Pennsylvania. s 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota... 
Tennessee No 
No 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 


| Ye 
Bill of sale 
Yes 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 


Vermont 
6 months 
90 days 





Washington 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin Yes 
Wyoming No 
District of Co-| Yes | 
lumbia ‘ 


15 years 
15 years 
14 years 


Continuous 
No expiration 


90 days 
Reciprocal 
90 days 
Reciprocal 


16 years 3 years 


reciprocity to nonresidents | 


1930. 

Advertising expenditures, excepting for 
radio broadcasting facilities, were reduced 
in December and the lineage in both news- 
papers and magazines was below the total 
| for December, 1930, as well as the average 
for the year 1931. 
roads during December underwent the 
justed index was close to the average for 
the past four months. Merchandise 1. c. 
1. loadings were also down by the normal 
| seasonal amount, and the adjusted index 
remained unchanged for the third succes- 
sive month. December 1. c. 1. loadings 
were 10 per cent lower than a year ago, 


cline as for the ful year. Postal receipts 
were up seasonally; the December gain 
over the preceding month amounted to 
38 per cent, compared with an increase of 


And Wheat Are 


' Allowable Receipts of Radio 
Tubes, Said to 


France has increased the American 
quota for radio imports and the propor- 


tic milling, according to information made 


Commerce from cabled advices from Com- 

mercial Attache Fayette W. Allport, Paris, 

and the American embassy in that city. 
Despite the advance in the import quota 


cept tubes, from 16.6 to 21 metric tons 
per month, imports are still suspended be- 
cause the contingent for the first quarter 
of the year has been exhausted, it was 
pointed out. A notice in the French Jour- 





for the first three months of 1932. 


|notice, although shipments made directly 
|to France before Feb. 12 will be admitted. 


was supplied: 
|" The 


| and laned, 
maximum proportion of foreign including 


Distribution of merchandise by the rail- | 


usual seasonal contraction; but the ad-| 


or about the same as the percentage de- | 


Quotas for American Radio Imports 


, wheat permitted in the milling of flour 
{in France was increased from 10 to 15 


tion of foreign wheat permitted in domes-|fep 10. The proportion was raised from 


available Feb. 11 at the Department of | 
|of radio imports is based on a revised 


for radio sets, accessories and parts, ex-| 
| 1931. 


|which apparently remains fixed at 1.7 


nal Officiel declares, moreover, that im-| also exhausted. 
ports of certain common woods from the | 
| United States have exceeded the qo | 
0} 
{imports will be permitted until further | 


|Cape Cod Canal also exceeded the No-| awarded for public works and _ utilities 
|vember volume, but was slightly under | was slightly larger in December. In 1931 
the December, 1930, figure. this class of construction contributed 38 
| Construction | per cent to the total value of all con- 


| y | tracts awarde rompar' vi 
Contracts awarded during December for | per cent in the years 1925, to 1927, one 


construction of all types declined in both|~ Shipments of maple and oak flooring 
volume and value to exceedingly low levels | and the production of cement, which have 
and activity in the industries supplying | been declining continuously since earl 
material for building purposes was further | summer, were respectively 22, 7, and 
curtailed. Building material prices for! per cent smaller than in November. New 
frame and brick houses were reduced and | orders for fabricated steel increased 14 per 
the index of construction costs again de- | cent. For the year as a whole shipments 
clined. |} of maple and oak flooring were, respec- 
The value of contracts awarded for all | tively, 18 and 14 per cent smaller than in 
types of construction amounted to $137,-| 1930 and 48 and 42 per cent smaller than 
000,000, compared with $249,000,000 in De-| in 1929. Total production of cement fell 
cember, 1930, and an average of $458,546,- a 
000 in December of the five years, 1925 to| [Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
1929. All contracts awarded in 1931 were — 
valued at $3,093,000,000, which was 32 per 
cent less than in 1930 and 50 per cent be- 


36 per cent in the corresponding period low the 5-year average. Value of residen-_ 


Increased by F rance 


Supplies for Quarter Except 
Be Exhausted 


per cent by a decree in the Journal for 


3 to 10 per cent at the close of January. 
The advance in the American portion | 


calculation of previous imports. The 
quotas are fixed at 70 per cent of the 
average monthly imports during 1930 and 
1931, and the quotas announced on Jan. 
16 were based on incomplete returns for 
No mention is made of the United 
States quota of imports of radio tubes, | 


DIRECTLY FACING 
THE OCEAN 


Atlantic City 
HE most beautifully appointed resort 
ead in the world. Efficient and com- 
plete in all departments. 24 floors of 
luxurious comfort and safety. Sea water 
in all baths. Health bath department. 


metric tons per month. This quota is 


The lumber products affected by sus-| 
pension of imports are mainly common | 
woods in logs and those squared or sawn. 
The quota for certain kinds of manufac- 


Food service a la carte 
Single from $5. Double from $7. 


ROSCOE J. TOMPKINS, Manager 
For many years of 


The Chicago 





| tured woods has also been exhausted for | 
| the first quarter of the year. T 
The following additional information|included are shaped construction wood, 


The woods 
ooved or tongued wood, 
and flooring. | 
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- Deduction in Tax — 
' Denied on Cost of 


Buying Opposition 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Newspaper Backed Bonds of 
Agency Which Purchased | 
And Discontinued Pub-| 
lishing Other Papers 


Apany, N. Y. 
Samvuet S. Kogenic, JOHN J. KNEWITZ AND 
WrittiaM L. Warp 


Vv. 

EpwarD J. FLYNN, SECRETARY OF STATE OF 
|THE STATE OF NEW YORK, AND JAMES A. 
| FarLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC 

State COMMITTEE. 

New York Court of Appeals. 

No. 36. 
Appeal from an order of the A 
Division, Third Department, a 


£ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEWSPAPER PRINTING COMPANY 


ellate 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. rming 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. | 
No. 4465 


Petition for review from Board of Tax | 
Appeals. 
Before Davis, Circuit Judge, and THOMSON 
and Watson, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Feb.°5, 1932 | 


TxHomson, District Judge——The facts 
of this case are entirely clear, and the} 
conclusion which should be reached is| 
largely one of law. 

Prior to January, 1923, there were five| 
competing publishing companies in Pitts- | 
burgh: the Newspaper Printing Company, | 
the Press Publishing Company, the Post 
Publishing Company, the Dispatch Pub-| 
lishing Company and the Leader Pub-} 
lishing Company. The three first might) 
be designated as taxpayers, the latter as | 
competitors. It being the opinion of the | 
taxpayers, that there were more news-)| 

apers in the city than the revenues justi- | 

ed, they decided to purchase the busi- 
ness and assets_of the Dispatch and 
Leader, which we name as competitors. 

To accomplish this end, the three first 
named companies organized the Union 
Publishing Company, a corporation of the 
State of Delaware, with a capital stock 
of $20,000, of which each of the three| 
named companies subscribed to one-third. 
The Union Publishing Company then is- 
sued bonds in the sum of $1,590,000, each | 
of the three subscribers to its stock guar-| 
anteeing the payment of $530,000 of these | 


an application for a mandamus order. 
ABRAHAM S. GILBERT and BENJAMIN L. Fair- 
cuiLp. for the appellants; Joun J. Ben- 
NETT JR., Attorney General, and JOHN 
Goprrey Saxe for the intervenor. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 9, 1932 


CRANE, Judge.—Following the census 
of 1910, Congress enacted the Thirtenth 
Apportionment Act, in August of 1911 
(Vol. 37, U. 8S. Statutes at Large 13, 
Chap. 5). It reads in parts as follows: 


That after the third day of March, 1913, 
the House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of 435 members, to be apportioned 
among the several States as follows: * * * 
New York, 43.— 


Sec. 3. That in each State entitled under 
this apportionment to more than one repre- 
sentative, the representatives to the Sixty- 
third, and each subsequent, Congress shall 
be elected by districts composed of a con- 
tiguous and compact territory, and con- 
taining, as nearly as practicable, an equal 
number of inhabitants. The said districts 
shall be equal to the number of representa- 
tives to which such State may be entitled 
in Congress, no district electing more than 
one representative. 


Sec. 4. That in case of an increase in 
the number of representatives in any State 
under this apportionment, such additional 
representative or representatives shall be 
elected by the State at large and the other 
representatives by the districts now pre- 
scribed by law until such State shall be re- 
districted in the manner provided by the 
laws thereof and in accordance with the 





an order of the special term denying | 


Congressional Redistricting 
In New York Held Ineffective) Qy Districting of 


Adoption of Joint Legislative Resolution 
Found Not to Be Proper Method 


however, includes control or supervision 
by the Governor in so far as it is provided 
by Article IV of the Constitution, section 
| 9, that: 

Every bill which shall have passed the 
Senate and Assembly shall, before it be- 
comes a law, be presented to the Governor; 
if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, 
he shall return it with his objections to the 
House in which it shall have originated, 
which -shall enter the objections at large 
; On the journal, and proceed to reconsider 
it. If after such reconsideration, two- 
thirds of the members elected to that House 
| shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent 
| together with the objections, to the other 
House by which it shall likewise be recon- 
| sidered; and if approved by two-thirds of | 
| the members elected to that House, it shall | 
become a law notwithstanding the objec- | 
tions of the Governor. | 
| When this Government began to func-| 
tion under the Constitution adopted in 
1787-1789, the then existing States ap- 
parently understood section 4, article I, 
|of the Federal Constitution to refer to 
| the law-making power of the Legislature | 
| or to such bodies as the individual States 
|had created for the enactmentof laws. 
The uninterrupted practice in all of the 
States has been to create congressional 
districts by laws enacted in accordance 
with the Constitution of the respective 
| States, whatever that may be. 


| While the plain and direct provisions | 
of a constitution can not be modified or 
amended by practice, custom or violation, 
no matter how long continued, such uni- 
formity by all the States in the method 
}of electing Congressmen indicates quite 
| Clearly the meaning which was given to 
section 4 of article I, especially in the early 
|days when the people were so sensitive 
|to intrusion and control by individual ex- 
}ecutives. A uniform course of action in- 
volving the right to the exercise of an 
important power by the State govern- 
;ment without question is no unsatisfac- 
jo evidence that the power is right- 
|fully exercised. Briscoe v. Bank of Ken- 
tucky (36 U. S. 256); McFherson v. 





bonds. 
Purchases Reviewed 


On Feb. 13, 1923, the Union Publishing | 
Company bought out the competitors, ex- | 


rules enumerated in section 3 of this act; 
and if there be no change in the number 
of representatives from a State, the repre- 
sentatives thereof shall be elected from the 
districts now prescribed by law until such 


|Blacker (146 U. S. 1, pp. 36, 37); U. S. 
v. Sprague (282 U. S. 716); Wendell v. 
Lavin (246 N. Y. 116); People v. Tremaine 
| (252 N. Y. 27). 


cept cash and accounts receivable, and | 
immediately discontinued the publication | scribed. 
of the papers so acquired. The company; Thereafter, and in accordance with this | 
then proceeded to liquidate the tangible/ act of Congress, New York State passed 
assets, the money procured thereby, be-| an act known as chapter 890 of the Laws 
ing applied to its borrowed indebtedness. | of 1911, which became a law on Oct. 18, | 
On Dec. 31, 1923, the company transferred | i911, with the approval of the Governor. 
the remaining assets to its creditors, the |It read: “For the election of representa- | 
value being applied on its borrowed in-| tives the State shall be divided into forty- 
debtedness, which left a balance of $1,-|three districts, namely,—” The districts 
315,390.48 unpaid, for which each of the|were then described, and it wound up by 
three above-named companies was liable’ stating that all acts inconsistent with this 
en guarantor to the extent’ of one-|law were repealed. 

rd. 

The petitioner, the Newspaper Printing | tives Elected 
Company, deducted this one-third, or | Rep resentatives E 
$438,460.14 from gross income in its tax| Under Statute of 1911 
en Sor 1938, as a fined ercrued lis- | | 

yas of December, . This claim | were elected in this State from the con- | 
Was disallowed by the Commissioner, and | gressional districts described in this State | 
his action was affirmed by the Board of |jaw of 1911, up to and until the present | 
Tax Appeals. From this action, the pres-| time, Another census was taken, pursuant | 
ie dttermining te’ uestion before the | £2 Me eee i 
maust. there are aude 1929. This act not only provided for the 


n admitted facts, | i | 
which seem to us not only material, but | aking Cte seem, ee ee previa | 


State shall be redistricted as herein pre- 


Thus the matter stood. Representatives | 


| likely suggested that the action by the 


| Same way as all other like mandates. 


The wording of section 4, Article I, very 


State Legislature under it should be in 
the form of a law. It was to be more 
than an assent by the people of the State 
to some Federa —— and more 
than a choice by them of a Federal rep- 
resentative. The legislative act was to 
be a direction to the people of the State 
demanding certain things to be done, fix- 
ing a time, a place, and a manner which 
had to be followed. From the Legisla- 
ture was to come a mandate, the dis- 
obedience of which would result in pen- 
alties or legal consequences. 


Naturally, this would be effected in Bod 

e | 
action of the Legislature would therefore | 
be in the form of a law. Section 4 says | 
that the times, places and manner shall | 
be “prescribed” by the Legislature. ‘“Pre- 
scribed” means to lay down authorita- 
tively a rule of action. From time im- 
memorial this has been done by a law | 
according to the forms existing at the 





|for the increase or decrease in State rep- | 
vital. The purpose and object of the i o the results of the 
plan is ceneldan E. R. Stowl, snnemae | resentation according t 


} 
r : census. 
ne, Cuan Publishing Company testi-| ‘The total number of representatives was | 


|not to be increased. (46 U. S. Stat. at) 
Object of Plan |Large, Chap. 28, June 18, 1929.) That) 
“The object of the Union Publishing) part of the act providing for the appor-| 
Company was simply to dispense with|tionment of representatives is also to be | 
these two newspapers on the theory that| found in Mason’s Code, Vol. 5, No. 3,| 
there were more newspapers in the town| Oct. 8, 1929, p. 20.) Section 22 (a) reads 
than could live from the income which| as follows: 
was derived from possible newspaper On the first day, or within one week | 
ae thereafter, of the second regular session 
In the stipulated facts (R. 50) it is| of the 71st Congress and of each fifth Con- 
Oped: gress ere the ee ae wens 
“ e purpose of said Newspaper Print- to the Congress a statement showing e | 
ing Company, Press Publishing ‘Sonpany, ee ee & pee | een eee | 
and Post Publishing Company in causing| {naer the 1sth and each subsequent decen- | 
said Union Publishin Company to be} nial census of the population, and the num- | 
created was to provide an agency by| ber of Representatives to which each State | 
means of which the papers known as The} would be entitled under an apportionment 
Leader and the Dispatch could be pur-| of the then existing number of Representa- 
chased and the ublications of those| tives made in each of the following man- 
papers discontinued.” 
us there can be no question that 
the Union Publishing Company was the 
mere agent for the carrying out of the 
plan of purchase and eliminating from 
competition the Dispatch and Leader. 
The plan was duly considered by the in- 
terested parties as beneficial to the pe-| 
titioner. This is shown by the resolution 
of the directors of that body at a meet- 
ing held on Feb. 13, 1923, authorizing 
the company to guarantee the bonds. The 
material part of the resolution as 
follows: | 


ners: (The rule is then stated) * * * 

(b) If the Congress to which the state- 
ment required by subdivision (a) of this 
section is transmitted, fails to enact a law 
apportioning Representatives among the 
several States, then each State shall be en- 
titled, in the second succeeding Congress 
and in each Congress thereafter until the 
taking effect of a reapportionment under 
this act or subsequent statute, to the num- 
ber of Representatives shown in the state- | 
ment based upon the method used in the 
last preceding apportionment. It shall be | 
the duty of the Clerk of the last House of | 
Representatives forthwith to send to the | 
executive of each State a certificate of the 
number of Representatives to which such 
State is entitled under this section. 


This much of the act of June 18, 1929, 
have quoted, in order to show that it 
provided for the apportionment of 435) 
representaives amy the various States | 
according to population as indicated by) 
the census, but in no way indicated how 
the number of representatives allotted | 
to each State should be chosen. 








is 


Resolution Quoted 


“Whereas the purchase of the property | 
and assets of the Dispatch Publishing | ; 
Company and the Leader Publishing Com- | 
pany will enure greatly to the benefit of 
he business of this company and also 
ot benefit it as_a stockholder of the 

nion Publishing Company. 

The new company was formed in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. It had no assets or business 
of its own. On Feb. 13, the petitioner 
authorized the guaranteeing of the bonds. | 
and on the same day, the two newspapers | 
were purchased and publication discon- | 
tinued. These facts conclusively indicate 
that the purchase price, the discontinuing 
of publication, the issuance of bonds, etc. 
were agreed upon in advance, and simul- 
taneously executed and carried out. 

In applying taxing statutes, courts must 
look to the substance, rather than the 
form of a transaction. United States v. 
Phellis, 257 U. S. 156; McCaskill Co. v. 
United States, 216 U. S. 504, and many 
other cases which might be cited. 


Decision, of Companies 
The companie§ who formed the Union 
Publishing Company, looking over the 
field, decided that it was wise and worth 
the cost, to buy out and discontinue the 
business of the competitors. To accom- 
lish this end, the Union Publisihng 
ompany was created as_ their agent. 
This agency accomplished the desired ob- 
ject at a cost of $1,315,390.48. plus the 
amount of capital stock of $20,000. 
Acting merely as the agent to carry 
out the transaction, the acts of the agent | 
clearly became the acts of the principals. | 
Thus the cost to the agent of eliminating | 
the undesirable competition, was in fact, 
the cost to the principal. While the sys- 
tem may be considered somewhat in- 
volved, it is easily understood. Ulti- 
mately, the cost fell where it properly | 
belonged—upon the principals. 
The simple question then arises, whether | 
the cost of eliminating competition can 
constitute a loss within the meaning of | 
section 234 (a4) of the Revenue Act of 
1921; or whether the value of the thing 
procured, that is, the elimination of com- | 
eeetien is a capital asset to be carried 
© capital account. That the cost of | 
eliminating competition is a capital asset. 
has been established by a long line of | 
decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Value of Intangible Asset 

In this case it appears 
that the taxpayer was willing to 
ay the amount of its claimed loss, | 
or the benefits to be derived from | 
the elimination of the two competitors. | 
The value of this intangible asset, which 
must be presumed to be measured by its 
cost, should have been credited to the 
capital account and carried as a capital | 
asset. The fact that business men, perhaps 
of wide experience, were willing to pay | 
out the money in return for the gain, 
clearly negatives any idea that they con- 
templated that the gain would be less than 
the expenditure. 


Change in Apportionment 
Under Later Statute 


The previous apportionment act of Aug. 
8, 1911, in sections 3 and 4, above quoted, ; 
made such a direction, but it is lacking 
i@ this later act of June 18, 1929. Upon 
the certificate of the President to Con- 
gress, followed by the certificate of the 
clerk of the House, all in accordance with | 
the provisions of the census and appor-| 
tionment act of June 18, 1929, New York 
became entitled to 45 representatives in- | 
stead of the 43 apportioned to it under the | 
act of 1911. This was an increase of two. 
How are the two to be elected? | 

The New York Legislature determined | 
that it could be done by a joint reso- 
lution, and on April 10, 1931, divided the 
State into 45 congressional districts in this 
manner. The concurrent resolution not 
being a law was, of course, not submit- 
ted to the Governor for his approval, 
pursuant to the Constitution of this State. 
| This method of electing Congressmen is 
here challenged on two grounds: First, 
because the Legislature must redistrict the 


resolution, and second, if this be not so, 
the act of Congress, Aug. 8, 1911, is still 
in force and effect. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
article 1, section 4, provides: “The Times, | 
Places and Manner of holding Elections 
for Senators and Representatives, shall be | 
prescribed in each State by the Legisla-| 
ture thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by Law make or alter such} 
Regulations. except as to the Places of | 
chusing Senators.” 

By the Constitution of the State of New 
York, Article III, section 1, the Legislative 
power of the State is vested in the Senate 
and Assembly. 





Provisions of Stamp Tax 
to be clear, | Pe r 
Are Explained in Florida 


The Attorney General of Florida, Cary 
D. Landis, has held that notes given to a 


bodies and public service institutions 
must have documentary tax stamps. 
Notes and other evidences of indebted- 
ness issued by municipalities and other 
| governmental agencies are exempt from 
=e pets of the act, the opinion 
ruled . 


In this case, there were purchased, both 7 ee 
the tangible assets and the good will, while | meaning of Section 234 of the Revenue 
the tangible assets only, were sold. What) Act of 1921; that the expenditure was 
the Sengeyer here considered a loss, is rep-| neither an.ordinary nor a necessary ex- 


| making apetiossene to the Federal Gov- 


| which must be followed and obeyed by 
|the people of the State, called the law- 
|making power; such, for instance, as di- 


| limited to the apportionment under the 


State by a duly enacted law, and not by| 


The law-making power, | 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa., Feb. 11. | 


bank as security for loans by religious | 


ee | 


time. That which must be obeyed and | 
followed by citizens subject to sanctions 
of legal consequences is a law. 


Regulations Prescribed 


Under Law Discussed 


Such a direction must take the form 
of law. Likewise, in section 4 we find 
that Congress may exercise the power 
orn to the State Legislature, and when 
t makes its regulations, it shall do so 
“by law.” The matter being dealt with 
in section 4 is the time, place and man- 
ar of holding elections for representa- 
ves. 


Whether these details be fixed by the} 
Legislature of the State or by Congress, 
they are to be fixed by law. If Congress 
must do it by law, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the State Legislature was 
intended to do it in the same way. This 
at least, has been the interpretation given 
to this section for over 140 years, and it 
is too late now to overturn it. 


There is a distinction to be drawn be- | 
tween the functions of a _ Legislature, 
such, for instance, as choosing Senators, 


ernment for protection against invasion, 
ratifying a constitutional amendment, 
consenting to a purchase of State lands— 
there is, I say, a difference between these 
functions of the Legislature and the pre- | 


scribing or enacting of a rule or direction, 


viding the State into congressional dis- 
tricts and directing the people where 
when and how to vote. 


We find such a distinction referred to} 
in McPherson v. Blacker (146 U. S. 1); 
Davis v. Ohio (241 U. S. 565); Hawke v. 
Smith (253 U. S. 221); U. S. v. Sprague 
(282 U. S. 716), although these cases did 
not pass upon the point here in question. 
See also Matter of Doyle (257 N. Y. 244).| 
We conclude, therefore, that the resolu- | 
tion of April 10, 1931, was ineffective, and 
that its attempted redistricting of the| 
State is null and void. 


Even if this were not so, we would 
be inclined to hold that the Act of Con- 
gress, Aug. 6, 1911, was still in force and 
effect as a regulation to be followed in 
providing for the election of an additional | 
number of representatives. Section 3 of 
that Act certainly is a general provision 
which practically can apply to any in- 
crease or decrease in the number of rep- 
resentatives. Section 4, while in terms 


Act of 1911, also provides and enacts a 
general rule which may be adapted to sub- | 
sequent changes in the number of repre- 
sentatives, the rule being that additional 
representatives are to be elected at large 
and the others according to existing laws. 


Automatic Readjustment 
Accomplished Under Act 


This is simple, direct and universal. 
The act of June 18, 1929, did not touch 
these matters, made no reference whatever 
to the provisions enacted in sections 3 and 
/4 of the Laws of 1911. The number of 
representatives in any given State were 
automatically readjusted upon the certifi- 
cate of the President after each census. 
This was the only thing accomplished by | 
|the act of June 18, 1929. We do not 
ithink that Congress intended to repeal 
the act of 1912 or thought that it would| 
terminate upon the passage of the subse- | 
quent act. The two should be read to-| 
| gether, if possible. ; 
| One provided for the method of election 
and the other merely for the number of 


| pend money for an unlawful purpose. 
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Dissent to Ruling | 


| 
| 
| 


Illinois Is Filed’ 


Two Justices Disagree With 
Majority Opinion Finding 
Reapportionment Act of| 
1931 to Be Invalid. 


Two dissenting opinions were filed 
Feb. 6, to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, handed down Jan. 
13, holding that the 1931 Illinois Con- 
gressional Reapportionment Act is in- 
valid because of its failure to provide 
districts composed of contiguous and 
compact territory, and containing, as 
nearly as practicable, an equal num- 
ber of inhabitants. 

Mr. Justice DeYoung, in his opin- 
ion, contends that the majority erred 
in holding that the provision of the 
Act of Congress of 1911, relating to 
reapportionment, which requires that 
districts be contiguous and equal, is 
still in force and was not impliedly 
repealed by the Act of Congress of 
1929. Local constitutional provisions 





are said to have no application to the 

matter. 

Chief Justice Stone declares in his 
dissenting opinion that a court of 
equity has no jurisdiction to enjoin 
the Secretary of State from receiving 
petitions under the Illinois Reappor- 
tionment Act, and should not interfere 
in a case affecting only the enjoyment 
of political rights. 

(The majority opinion of the court, 
in the case of Moran et al. v. Bowley, 
etc., et al., No. 21187, was published in 
the issue of Jan. 28.) The dissenting 
opinion of Chief Justice Stone, filed 
Feb. 6, follows in full tert: 

Mr. Chief Justice Stone dissenting.— 
I am unable to concur in the view of the 
majority of the court. I am of the 
opinion the case at bar is outside the 
jurisdiction of a court of equity as that 
urisdiction is defined in this State. It | 

as long been the rule in this State that | 
a court of equity will not interpose in a 
case affecting only the enjoyment of 
political rights or assist in the acquisi- 
tion of such rights. Political rights, though 
sacred, are properly within tne jurisdic- | 
tion of courts ot law. (Fletcher v. Tuttle, 
151 Ill. 41; People v. Thompson, 155 id. 
451; Harris v. Schryock, 82 id. 119; Darst 
v. People, 62 id. 306; Walton v. Develing, 
61 id. 201; Payne v. Emmerson, 290 id. 
490; Davis v. Whitehead, 86 Okla. 273, 
208 Pac. 216; Shoemaker v. Des Moines, 
129 Iowa 244, 105 N. W. 220.) 


It is only where civil rights are in» 
volved that a court of equity will exercize 
jurisdiction. In Fletcher v. Tuttle, supra, 
this principle is fully presented. In that 
case combined attacks against the Sen- 
atorial Apportionment Act of 1893 were 





attemptea in equity. it was there sougnt | 
to show that civil rights were involved 
and that the complainant was entitled 
to an injunction to prevent the expendi- | 
ture of public moneys to hold an election 
under that Reapportionment Act. This 
court there very clearly drew the distinc- 
tion between judicial power of courts of 
law and courts of equity. 
Principle of Jurisdiction 

The elementary principle that jurisdic- 
tion of a court of chancery in such 4 
case is founded on civil property rights | 
was again announced. In that case the 
expenditures which the complainant 
sought, as a taxpayer, to enjoin, were 
those which it was claimed would arise | 
from certifying and printing on the bal-| 
lots the names of senatorial candidates. 
In this case, as in the Fletcher case, no 
attempt is made to restrain the holding 
of a primary election, and it is, of course, | 
well known that the election will not. 
be confined to the nomination of can- 
didates for Congress but will be a pri- 
mary for the nomination of many other 
State, district and county officers. It is 
not perceived how it is possible to incur | 
additional expense of any amount on this 
account. 


The ballots will be printed and the cer- 
tificates will be made, served and filed 
whether this Act be declared valid or in- 
valid. There can be involved no ex- 
penditure of public moneys which a court 
of equity could restrain, and it is not even 
contended that equity can take jurisdic- | 
tion to enjoin the holding of an election. | 

The power to hold an election is po-| 
litical and not judicial, and a court of 
equity has no jurisdiction to restrain of- 
ficers from exercising such power. Har- 
ris v. Schryock, supra; People v. City of 
Galesburg, 48 Ill. 485. 


Grounds of Opinion Cited 


The majority opinion is grounded on) 
McAlpine v. Dimick, 326 Ill. 240. The} 
situation in that case and here do not 
even approach analogy. The bill there 
sought to enjoin the county treasurer 
from paying out money io meet the ex- 
pense of holding an election under a 
primary act on the ground that such act 
was invalid. It was clear that if the act 
was invalid the election would be invalid 
and to pay the cost thereof would be to - 
n; 
that case equity intervened to protect the 
rights of the taxpayers in the funds about 
to be expended for such invalid election. 
No such situation exists here. | 


There is no charge that any expendi- | 
ture other than that incurred in holding 
the lawful primary would arise unless it 
be the cost of certifying the names of 
congressional candidates and printing such 
names on the ballots. Such an expense 
is so trifling as to defy computation. 
Pomeroy, in his Equity Jurisprudence 
(secs. 1753, 1755), cited with approval by 
this court in Payne v. Emmerson, supra, 
declares the rule, generally sustained, 
that equity will not issue an injunction 
at the relation of a taxpayer to prevent | 
trifling expenditures arising out of an 
election, for the reason that the injury | 
occasioned thereby is too trifling. 


Expense of Special Election 


But the argument is‘made that if this 
Act be declared, in an action at law, to 
be invalid, or the national House of Rep- 
resentatives refuse to recognize the ap- 
portionment made by this Act and de- 
cline to receive as members of the House 
of Representatives those- elected in ac- 
cordance therewith, there would then be 
caused the expense of a special election, 
and that for this reason equity has juris- 
diction. Quite apart from the point de- 
veloped in the dissenting opinion of my | 
associate, Mr. Justice DeYoung, in which | 
I concur (that Congress has chosen to 
remove, by the repealing clause of the 
Act of June 18, 1929, the limitation as to 
size, compactness and contiguity of con- 
gressional districts), the bill here contains 
no such ground for relief of averment 
that such action by the national House 
of Representatives is threatened, 

Such a possibility of expenditure of 





representatives. The two can be read to- 
|gether as a fair and reasonable regula- 
tion by Congress for the election of its 
representatives, and this is the view we 
| shall take of it. " 

| Even if we were to take a different view, 
however, our conclusion would be that by | 
the act of 1911 and the similar acts that | 
preceded it, there had been a practical | 
recognition by Congress of the just and | 
reasonable rule to be followed in the ab-| 
sence of a statute, and that this rule | 
| should be adhered to even if the statute | 
|} does not govern ex proprio vigore. 

With this expression of our opinion, we} 
| hold that the resolution of April 10, 1931, | 
| is without force; that 43 of the 45 Con- 
| gressmen are to be elected according to) 
the districts created by chapter 890 of | 
the Laws of 1911 of the State of New| 
| York, as amended, and the additional two 
will be elected at lange by the entire State. 
This, of course, is in the absence of a 





resented by the good will, which he did| pense in carrying on the taxpayers’ busi- 
not sell and now has. ness. 


To us, it is therefore clear, that the tax-| We therefore affirm the decision of the 
Payer did not sustain a loss within the| Board of Tax Appeals. 


t 


law passed by the present Legislature now 
{in session, redistricting the State into 45) 
congressional districts. The order below 
is affirmed, without costs. 


money is too fanciful, chimerical and re- 
mote to afford basis for the int@rposition 
of a court of equity. To invoke the aid 
of equity to enjoin payment of}the ex- 
pense of an election it must apppar that 
the officers sought to be enjoined are | 
threatening to wrongfully expend money | 
and that they will do so but for the in- 
tervention of equity. The questions here 
raised do not involve civil property rights 
but are purely political, and in my opin- 





ion a court of equity does not have 
jurisdiction. 


The dissenting opinion of Justice 
DeYoung will be printed in full. text 
in the issue of Feb. 13. 


New York Senate Approves 
Increase in Gasoline Tax | 


Aupany, N. Y., Feb. 11. 


The State Senate has 
roposing an increase in t 


passed the bill | 
e gasoline tax | 


| rom 2 cents to 3 cents a gallon. 


CURRENT LAW. » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Public improvements—Validity of contracts—Use 
of hand labor instead of machinery—Rotating of employes—Minimum wage—Pref- 
erence of city employes—Increase in cost of improvement for purpose of helping 
unemployment— 

A city in Utah does not have the power to require contracts for the construction 
of storm sewers to provide that all excavating, loading and backfilling shall be done 
with hand labor, that, contractors shall rotate all common labor, and, so far as 
practicable, all other labor once each week and shall not employ any workmen 
more than two weeks in any month nor employ any workman in a month during 
which he has had two weeks’ work from any source if there are other men who 
are unemployed and available, that preference in employment shall be given to 
citizens of the United States or those who have declared their intention to become 
such and particularly to residents and heads of families of the city, and that $3.50 
per day shall be paid as a minimum wage, where the use of hand labor instead 
of mechanical trench diggers and other mechanical devices for excavating, loading 
and backfilling would increase the cost of the improvement to the_extent of $35,000, 
and the rotation of labor would increase the cost about $20,000, and there are 
unemployed men in the city who will work for $3 instead of .the specified $3.50 
per day, and where the increase in the cost of the construction, which would result 
from such provisions in the contracts, woulki-not enhance or promote any interest 
pertaining to the construction, character or condition of the storm sewers and the 
only purpose of inserting such provisions in the contracts is to provide work for 
the unemployed; the city did not have the express or implied power to enter into 
contracts containing such provisions, notwithstanding the express statutory power 
to construct storm sewers; the city by such provisions in the contracts would un- 
lawfully divert, to the relief of unemployment, a part of a fund created by a bond 
issue for the specific purpose of constructing the storm sewers after the electors’ 
had approved such bond issue for such specific purpose; the provision for the 
minimum wage would be an invalid exercise of undelegated police power; the pro- 
vision for the preference of employes living in the city would be contrary to the 
pubdlic policy of the State. 

Bohn v. Salt Lake City et al.; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5257. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


STATES—Congressional districts—Redistricting—Validity of joint resolution of 
Legislature—Necessity of duly enacted law— 

A joint resolution of the New York Legislature redistricting the State into con- 
gressional districts pursuant to the 1930 census is void, since the Legislature could 
redistrict the State only by a duly enacted law, approved by the Governor or passed 
over his veto under section 9 of article 4 of the New York Constitution, inasmuch 
as section 4 of article 1 of the Federal Constitution, in providing that “the places 


« 


; and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, shall be pre- 


scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof’ has reference to the enactment 
of laws for such purpose and not action by joint resolution—Koenig et al. v. Flynn, 
Secretary of State, etc., et al. (N. Y. Ct. Appls.)\—6 U.S. Daily, 2812, Feb. 12, 1932. 


STATES—Congressional districts—Redistricting—Compactness of territory and 
equality of population—Application of requirement of 1911 Act of Congress— 
Section 3 of the Apportionment Act of Congress of 1911, in so far as it requires 
congressional districts to be composed of “contiguous and compact territory” and to 
contain, “as nearly as practicable, an equal number of inhabitants” was not im- 
pliedly repealed by the Act of 1929, providing for the apportionment of representa- 
tives according to the 1930 census, and the congressional districts into which a 
State is divided pursuant to the Act of 1929 must comply therewith.—Koenig et al. 


v. Flynn, Secretary of State, etc., et al. (N. Y. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2812, 
Feb. 12, 1932. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Identity and similarity—Words— 

“Styl-Lane” accompanied by other disclaimed matter held not deceptively similar 
to “Fashion Park,” both used on suits, overcoats, etc—Fashion Park Associates, 
Inc., v. Lapidus. (C. C. P. A.)\—6 U.S. Daily 2812, Feb. 12, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 
DEDUCTIONS—Losses—Capital expenditures— 

Three newspaper corporations caused another corporation to be organized in 
order to provide an agency by means of which competing newspapers could be 
purchased and discontinued; to raise capital for the new company its bonds were 
sold, guaranteed by the three newspaper corporations; after having served purpose 
for which created the stock of the new company was sold for a nominal sum, its 
assets were transferred to a trust company for the benefit of guarantors of its bonds, 
and it was dissolved; held that amount which one of the three principals was re- 
quired to pay on the guarantee constituted a capital expenditure and was not a 
loss within the meaning of the 1921 Act; what the taxpayer considered a loss is 
represented by good will, which it did not sell and now has.—Newspaper Printing 
Co. v. Commissioner. (C, C, A. 3..—6 U. S. Daily, 2812, Feb, 12, 1932. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 
1120650, S. Einstein, Feed change arrange- 


ment, 1124117, same, Centralized automatic 
control, 1125686, Hazelton & Einstein, Auto- 


dyeing furs, filed Dec. 11, 1931, D. C., 8. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 64/21, Steinfur Patents Corp. 
v. Schechter, Quinsbery, Schechter, Inc., 
et al. Doc. E 64/22, Steinfur Patents Corp. 
v. Meyerson-Gutschneider Corp. et al. 

1565098. (See 1408131.) 

1566996, 1661144, G. Sundback, Separable 
fastener slider, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
49/388, Hookless Fastener Co. v. Palm Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. Consent decree for plain- 
tiff Dec. 10, 1931. 

1572855. (See 1206464.) 

1573200. (See 1564378.) 

1592971. (See 1527121.) 

1599553. (See 1127733.) 

1603916. (See 1377023.) 

1638396, Hall & Lloyd, Fuel stoking device, 
Re. 17925, M.. J. Wightman, Mechanical 
stokers, Re. 18006, C. H: Hall, Ash-removing 
device, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc, 599, Domestic 
Stoker Co. v. Vitadisc Co., Inc. ,et al. Cer- 
tain patents held valid and infringed Nov. 
30, 1931. 

1658353, Ronning & Ronning, Combination 
traction implement, 1706256. same, Com- 
bination tractor grader, 1658354, same, Earth 
working attachment for tractors, filed Dec. 
3, 1931, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E. 2242, 
Patents Holding Corp., et al. v. J. D. Adams 


Co. et al. 

1658354. (See 1658353.) 

1659496, Oishei & MHueber, Windshield 
| wiper. 1778256, H. Hueber, Windshield cleaner, 
} filed Dec. 1, 1931, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 63/341, Trico Products Corp. v. Auto Ad- 
vance Mfg. Co., Inc. 

1661141. (See 1664271.) 

1661144. (See 1566996.) 

1664271, J. Steinberg, Head gear and 
method of making, 1661141, C. Lipper, 
Bandeau, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 11444, Lipper 
Mfg. Co., Inc., v. American Brand Trimming, 
Inc. Decree affirmed (notice Dec. 7, 1931). 

1675593, J. A. Bohnsack, Floor shims, 
1773704, same, Adjustable plinth block, 
1681805, E. F. Hauserman et al., Wall struc- 
ture, 1725350, same, Interchangeable parti- 
tion inserts, Re. 17440, same, Metal parti- 
tion, Re. 17, 547, same, Wall support struc- 
ture, filed Dec. 5, 1931, D. C.. W. D. N. ¥ 
Doc. 1011, The E. F. Hauserman Co, v. 
Wright Metal, Inc., et al. 

1681805. (See 1675593.) 
| 1681805, E. F. Hauserman et al., Wall 
| structure, Re. 17547, same, Wall support 
structure, Re. 17440, same, Metal partition, 
1773704, J. A. Bohnsack, Adjustable plinth 
block, 1803589, same, Adjustable abutment 
mould, filed Dec. 15, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
E. Div., Doc. E 4015, The E. F. Hauserman 
Co. v. The United Metal Products Co. 

1690723, M. S. Frankle, Deflector for motor 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


! 
matic machine tool, 1130685,-A. L. de Leeuw, 
Machine tool organization, 1132534, same, | 
Heavy duty structure, 1144935, 1166974, same, 
Machine tool control, 1280024, Hazelton & 
Nenninger, Spindle-stop mechanism, 1740185, | 
Linden & Langen, Metal planer, filed Dec. 
4, 1931, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. | 
3440, The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. v. 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. | 

1124117, 1125686. (See 1120650.) | 

1127733, V. Clairemont, Preserving eggs, | 
1224710, 1369323, same, Apparatus for treat- | 
ing eggs, 1370628, same, Process of and ap- | 
paratus for preserving eggs, 1599553, same, | 
Grading and candling machine, D. C., W. D. | 
Wash., N. Div., Doc. 560, Clairemont Steri- 
lized Egg Co. v. Washington Co-operative 
Egg & Poultry Association. Dismissed with- 
out prejudice Nov. 17, 1931. 

1130685, 1132534, 1144935. (See 1120650.) 

1149495, G. C. Carson, Metallurgical fur- 
nace, 1302307, same, Construction of the 
roof of open hearth and reverberatory fur- 
naces, D. C. Ariz. (Tucson), Doc. E 140, G. 
C. Carson et al. v. Phelps Dodge Corp. Dis- 
missed with prejudice Nov. 16, 1931. 

1152670. (See Re. 15111.) 

166974. (See 1120650.) 

1206464, G. L. Peterson, Refrigerator show 
case, 1572855, Re. 16941, R. E. Ottenheimer, 
Refrigerated case, filed Dec. 2, 1931, D. C. 
Md., Doc. E 1983, Ottenheimer Bros., Inc., 
v. A. Libuwitz (Howard Store Fixture Co.) 

1224710. (See 1127733.) 

1280024. (See 1120650.) 

1302307. (See 1149495.) 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- | 
paratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, 
1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, filed 
Dec. 4, 1931, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. 
E 2172, Alemite Corp. v. Roger Harris, et al. 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1317431, L. P. Cutter, Ditching and excavat- 
ing machine, 1467121, Wagner & Downie, 
Excavating scoop, 1511114, R. R. Downie, Ex- 
cavating machine, filed Dec. 7, 1931, D. C. 
Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc, 3443, Keystone 
Driller Co. v. Northwest Engineering Corp. 
Doc. 3457, Deystone Driller Co. v. Bucyrus- | 
Erie Co. 

1324238. (See Re. 15111.) 

1326591, J. Harrington, Stoker, 1544207, R. 
L. Beers, Tuyere structure for single retort 
stokers, 1700707, J. W. Peck, Chain grate 
stoker, 1710260, O. A. Johnson, Tuyere block, 
D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 750, Riley | 
Stoker Corp. v. The E. H. Bardes Range & | 
Foundry Co. Consent decree holding patents | 
valid and infringed Dec. 7, 1931, . | 

1332590, 1337500, P. Arduin, Machine for | 
making pastry cones, filed Sy * sm Jes 1 
c., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., OC. , e | ~ S 
Cream Cone Machine Co. v. The Noss Pretzel | Dec isions Are Announcec 
& Cone Co, | 

1337500. (See 1332590.) 


By Board of Tax Appeals 
1369323, 1370628. (See 1127733.) 


1377023, B. S. Nelson, Lubricating device, | Promulgated Feb. 11 
1603916, W. F. Hundemer, High pressure | Russell Tyson, Arthur T. Aldis, Graham 


grease conduit, D. C. 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. | Aldis, Richards M. Bradley, and Ar- 
E. 43/142, Gat Gun Lubricating Corp., et | spor Lyman, Trustees of Chicago Real 


al. v..Adams Grease Gun Corp. Injunction , 
granted (notice Dec. 5, 1931). ’ Estate crust. Docket Nos. 17941, 29276, 


1402309, L. P. Mooers, Piston for inter- | 5 
nal combustion motors, 1763523, F. Jardine, Where the purpose of a trust is to 
Piston, 1815733, E. J. Gulick, same, filed Dec. engage in business activities and such 
15, 1931,\D, C., N. D. Ohio, E.. Div., Doc. E purpose is carried out along lines 
4106, The Cleveland Trust Co. v. The similar to that of a corporation, such 
trust is to be considered an associa- 


Lawrence-Ohio Co. 
1408131, 1565098, D. D. Nielsen, Hair curler, | tion taxable as a corporation. 


. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
R-4-M, L. M. Danford v. H. Goodman & Sons, 
Inc., et.al. Dismissed Oct. 27, 1931. 

1452781, F. M. Becket, Welding rod, 1460790, 
J. H. Critchett, same, 1511111, same, Com- 
posite railway track member and composi- 
tion for producing same, D. C.,.S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 42/268, The Oxwell Railroad Service 
Go. v. Air Reduction Co., Inc. Dismissed 
(notice Dec. 3, 1931). 

1460790. (See 1452781.) 

1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of making 
frozen confections, 1718997, same, Frozen 
confection, 1505592, F. W. Epperson, same, 
filed Dec. 4, 1931, D. C., S. D. Tex. (Hous- 
ton). Doc. E 495. National Popsicle Corp. 
et al. v. N. J. Klein (Klein Ice Cream Co.) 
Same, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. No. 3488 
E. R-35-J, National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. v. United States. Whale oil rendered in for- 
G. Ross. ‘Dismissed for want of prosecution | eign vessel on high seas. Argued by Mr. 
Oct. 29, 1931. Doc. E R-34-M, National Pop- | Frederic R. Coudert for appellant, and by 
sicle Corp. et al. v. H. O, Hasen. Decree as | Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
above. General, for appellee. 

1475980. No. 3476. Unit States v. Tide Water Oil 

1476121. Co. doy Mt. Philp of machinery royalty. 
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Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
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(See 1307733.) 
(See 1317431.) | 
1505592... (See 1470524.) | Argued by Mr. Philip Stein for appellant, and 
1511111. (See 1452781.) by Mr. Samuel T, Siegel for appellee. 
1527121, Cottrigner & Collings, Metallic No. 3490. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. v. United 
chloride and method of making same, 1592- States. Remission of additional duties. Vel- 
971, H. H. Dow, Prepared metallic chlorides veeta cheese. Argued by Mr. Curtis E. Loehle 
and method of making same, D. C., E. D. | for appellant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks for 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3022, The Dow. Chemical | appellee. 
Co. v. Michigan Alkali Co. Claims 4 to 8, No. 3494. United States v. Hulsizer, Inc. 
inclusive, 11, 12 and 15 of 1527121 held valid; Isolepsis (artificial grass). Argued by Mr. 
disrhissed without prejudice as to 1592971 | Ralph Folks for appellant, and submitted on 
Dec. 3, 1931. record by appellee. 
1544207. (See 1326591.) | 
1564378, H. Stein et al., Bleached and dyed 
furs, 1573200, same, Process of bleaching and 
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| ‘Styl-Lane’ Is Held 
To Be Registrable 
As Clothes Brand 


‘Court Finds Notation Is Not 
Deceptively Similaf to 
Previously Registered 
Mark ‘Fashion Park’ 


FASHION Park ASSOCIATES, INC., 





v. 

| NaTHAN LAPIDUS. m 

{Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

| Patent Appeal No. 2869. 

| Appeal from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. Wagar No. 9743. 

CLARENCE G. CampseE.t for appellant; H. J. 
Jacosr and Wriu1am J. Jacosi for ap- 


pellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 1, 1932 


GarrETT, Judge.—On Oct. 3, 1928, 2 
| pellee, Lapidus, filed an application in the 
| United States Patent Office for registra- 
jtion as a trade mark of the compound 
} word “Styl-Lane” for men’s clothing, al- 
leging use thereof on suits, overcoats, etc., 
“since August 1927.” 

The drawings disclose an arrangement 
of the mark at the top inner rim of a 
circle, having underneath said mark the 
|words “Fashionable Clothes,” beneath 
| which are the letters N L C O, arranged 
|@aS @ monogram, all the words and the 
|monogram being within the circle.. There 
| was a disclaimer as to ail except the no- 
| tation “Styl-Lane.” 
| In conformity with the rules of the 
Patent Office, the application was passed 
; to publication and published in the Offi- 
| cial Gazette of April 23, 1929. 


P Prior Use Alleged 


Appellant, Fashion Park Associates, 
Inc., opposed the registration, alleging 
| Ownership and prior use of the trade 
|mark “Fashion Park” upon similar or 
| identical goods, and pleading three regis- 
| trations thereof which registrations are 
| made parts of the record. 

The notice of opposition alleged that 
appellant has built up a large clothing 
| business which has become well known in 
| every State by the trade mark ‘Fashion 
| Park;” that “Styl-Lane” by reason of the 
meaning of the words composing it 
| (“Styl” being an obvious slight misspelling 
of “Style’) is so similar to “Fasnion 
Park” as to create confusion; that ap- 
pellee’s mark “could only be used for the 
purpose of obtaining the benefit of the 
name and reputation of opponent in the 
clothing trade and with the buyfhg pub- 
lic,” and that appellant would be dam- 
aged by its registration. 

The answer of appellee insists that both 
“Fashion.” and “Styl” are descriptive words 
and publici juris; denies generally and 
specifically the allegations of the notice 
of opposition as to there being a sim- 
ilarity likely to create confusion to the 
|damage of appellant, and denies also the 
allege.tion as to appellee’s purpose to profit 
|from the name and reputation of appel- 
dant’s bur‘ness. 


Commissioner Upholds Ruling 


The Examiner of Trade Mark Interfer- 
ences dismissed the notice of opposition 
and adjudged appellee to be entitled to 
|the registration sought. His decision, 
upon appeal, was affirmed by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, whereupon appeal was 
| taken to this court. 

It may be here stated that drawings 
accompanying the last two of appellant’s 
registrations pleaded and in evidence (the 
first shows no drawing) disclose the mark 
underneath a representation of two 
{mounted horsemen. 

Appellant insists, however, that by 
usage, as shown by the evidence in the 
instant case, and by adjudications in cer- 
tain other cases (Rosenberg Bros. & Co. 
v. Kassman & Kessner, Inc., 10 F. (2d) 
904, and Rosenberg Bros. & Co. v. Elliott, 
7 F. (2d) 962) “Fashion Park” is appel- 
lant’s mark, “with or without the mounted 
horsemen.” 
| Whatever may be the effect in othet 
proceedings of the usage and the adjudi- 
cation referred to, we do not regard them 
as being of consequence here. 


No Conflict Observed 


| 

The issue before us is solely as to the 
similarity of the marks and we are in 
|} agreement with the holdings of the tribu- 
|nals of the Patent Office that they do not 
conflict. 

This court has had occasion heretofore 
to determine cases wherein appellant's 
mark of “Fashion Park” was involved. 

In Rosenberg Bros. & Co. v. Robert G. 
Horowitz, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 641, 
35 F. (2d) 784, the issue was between 
“Fashion Park” and “Washington Park.” 
We there said: 

“Appellant has not acquired the exclu- 
sive use of the word ‘park’ in a trade 
;mark, and therefore the question is, do 
the words ‘Washington Park’ so nearly 
resemble the words ‘Fashion Park’ as to 
‘cause confusion or mistake in the mind 
of the public, or to deceive purchasers.” 

We held that such resemblance was 
not present. 

In Rosenburg Bros. & Co. v. Wetherby- 
Kayser Shoe Co. 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
794, 37 F (2d) 437, “Fashion Park” and 
“Fashion Lane” were held not to conflict. 


Words Held Dissimilar 


It is true that in that case the “Fashion 
Lane” mark was used on men’s, women’s 
and children’s footwear, and we made 
|some comment upon the dissimilarity, in 
fact, between these and clothing (though 
not holding that the respective goods were 
|not goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties), and also referencé was made to 
the representation of the horsemen in 
appellant’s mark, but the concluding sen- 
tence of our opinion in the case was: 

“Nor is there, in our opinion, such a 
similarity between the words “Park” and 
“Lane” as justifies, in this case, the sus- 
taining of this opposition.” 
|_ In Rosenberg Bros. & Co. vy. The Simon 
Levin & Sons Co.. 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
847, 37 F (2d) 962, the majority of this 
court held “College Partk” and “Fashion 
| Park” not to be confusingly similar when 
applied to goods identical in character. 

In Fashion Park, Inc., v. The Fair, 18 
Cc. C. P. A. (Patents) 1399, 49 F (2d) 830, 
referred to in the oral argument of the 
case at bar, we held “Fashion Park” and 
“Fashion Row” to be confusingly similar 
when applied to men’s outer clothing. 

But in the instant case, both words of 
the conflicting marks differ in practi- 
cally all respects, except that there is 
some similarity of meaning between 
“Fashion” and “Style.” In all other re- 
spects they differ, and each of them is 
a common word, open to any proper pub- 
lic use. 
| The brief of appellant says: 

“A painstening search covering the 
Standard Unabridged Dictionary, the En- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.} 


State Loans to Stockmen 
I~valid in South Dakota 


PrerreE, S. Dak., Feb. 11, 

The South Dakota Legislature has no 
power to make an appropriation to fur- 
nish feed or feed leans to individual 
stock raisers, the State Supreme Court 
has just held in an advisory opinion to the 
Governor. The court ruled that aiding 
individuals in their business enterprises, 
even in time of disaster and distress, is 
not a public purpose within the meaning 
of the State constitution. 

Receipts from the gasoline and other 
taxes already levied and the proceeds of 
which have already been appropriated, 
must be applied to the purpose for which 
they were levied and to which they have 
been appropriated, the opinion held. 

“We think the same could not now be 
diverted, even by legislative action, to any 
jor purpose,” the court said. 


\, 


t 
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; iN e . e e e 
Gov. Olson Asks on Earnings Held ‘Moves to Foster Investments in Subsidiaries 


Compensation Basis 


Data on Selling Longshoremen’s Acts Clarified Nitrate Industries 
Of Utility Stock |, ss smc cum, re tigre w 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


| Ohio Utility A ppeals Error in Re c eipt 
By Power Concern Explained City Rateson©** 1. Held to Void 


Protests Ordinance | ‘ 
Sch Insurance Rider 


‘Com pany 


Abroad Reviewed Testimony of Federal Examiner at Trade| 


Commission Investigation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 11—In in- 
| terpreting the Longshoremen’s and Harbor | 
| Workers’ Compensation Act with respect | 
|to the method of computing the amount | 


of compensation payable to an injured | Chile Granted First Quota 
| | 


Reducing Schedules in 
Spring field 


Co.umsus, Onto, Feb. 11. 
The Springfield Gas Company has ap- 


Securities Commissioner Is longshoreman, the United States Circuit 


‘Court in California Rules 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit | | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- board National Bank at a cost of $365,539.80; 


Requested to Report on 
American Common- 
wealths Sales in Minnesota 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., Feb. 11.) 


Governor Floyd B. Olson has called 
upon the State Commissioner of Securi- 


ties, C. W. Gilldm, for complete informa- | 
tion concerning sales of stock in Minne- | 


sota by the American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation of Delaware, the 
American Gas & Power Company, a sub- 


sidiary which holds the common stock of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Company, and 
of the local company. 

His action, he explained, follows com- 


plaints from Minneapolis residents who | 


claim that while they supposed they were 
ne stock of the Minneapolis Gas 
ight Company they actually received 


@# stock of the American Commonwealths 


Power Corporation, which went into re- 
ceivership on Dec. 31, 1931. The sales were 
made through offices of the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company. 


Information Sought 


“You can not be held responsible for | 
internal | 


an intimate knowledge of the 
affairs of the American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation,” the Governor said 


in his letter asking the information, “but | 


in order that the public may be entirely 
acquainted with the work of this admin- 
istration I request you to deliver to me 
the complete files of your office in refer- 
ence to the American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation of Delaware, the 
American Gas & Power Company, a sub- 
sidiary which held the common stock of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Company, to- 
gether with the file pertaining to the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company and 
with a communication from you setting 
out knowledge acquired by you, through 
complaint or otherwise, of the activiites 

the American Commonwealths Power 


® 
rporation of Delaware and any action 


| 


taken by you with respect thereto. 

“I appreciate the fact that you have 
no authority to compel the delivery of 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company stock 
to persons who bought American Com- 
monwealths Power Corporation stock un- 
der a belief that it was stock in the first 
mentioned company.” 

Gov. Olson pointed out in his letter that 
while stock of the parent company is 
exempt from examination before sale in 
Minnesota because listed on a recognized 
stock exchange, the Minnesota Commis- 
sioner may, under terms of a measure 
enacted by the 1931 Legislature, tempo- 


rah or permanently stop sale of any 


seh exempt stock in the State. This 
“section Gov. Olson quoted as reading: 


Powers to Suspend Sale 


“The Commission may, by written order, | 
temporarily suspend or wholly revoke the 
exempt status of any security exempted 
by this section.” 

The section became effective April 25, 
1931, he added. The exchanges added by 
the 1931 Legislature are the New York 
Curb Exchange, and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Other exchanges previously 
listed were the New York Stock Exchange, 
the Boston Stock Exchange, and the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. 

v. Olson added in his letter that some | 


help may come to the investors from the! 


companies. 

“At a conference had by me with per- 
sons affiliated with the er in 
uestion, I was assured by them that 
the owners of the controlling stock in the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company were 
consciously mindful of their public rela- 
tions duties,” the Governor said, “and 
that they would be able to remedy the 
situation. I sincerely hope they will be 


» able to carry out their declared purpose.” | 


The American Gas & Power Company, 
Gov. Olson said he was informed, has 
been sold by the receivers of the Com- 
monwealths Corporation. 


‘Styl-Lane’ Is Registrable 
As Brand for Clothing 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Svetopedia Britannica and Roget’s Inter- 
national Thesaurus of English words and 
phrases brings us to the conclusion that 
‘Park’ and ‘Lane’ have the common syn- 
onym ‘place’ and both are rural, suggest- 
ing trees and hedges. 

“We therefore have it on the leading 
authorities on words that ‘Park’ means 
‘place’ and ‘Lane’ means ‘place.’” 

While undoubtedly a park is a “place” 
and a lane is a “place,” we can not con- 
ceive it to be proper to take that broad 
meaning which is common to innumer- 
able other words for the purpose of trade- 
mark comparison. 

“Park” has a number of noun mean- 
ings, such as those given in Funk & 
Wagnalls Dictionary: 

1. A tract of land, generally large and en- 
closed, set apart for ornament or recreation. 
2. An open, champaign country. 3. A pic- 
turesque, sparsely wooded valley or plateau} 
in the Rocky Mountains. 4. (Scott.) A cul-| 
tivated fleld; paddock. 5. Mil. (1) An en-| 
closure where animals, guns, wagons, etc., are 
placed for safety. (2) A complete train of 


cannon, including gunners, equipment, am- 
munition, etc. 


The same vorume defines “lane” as: 

A narrow way, path, or street. Syn.: 
road; way. 

In common usage we do not think that 
the same meaning is ever conveyed by, or 
ascribed to, “Park” and “Lane.” 

Significance Varies 


We rather agree with the statement in 
the answer of appellee that “Park” and 
“Lane” are dissimilar “in spelling, pro-| 


See 


* nunciation, enunciation, meaning and ap- | 


unals of the Patent Office that they do 
hot, in any sense proper here to be con- 
sidered, have the same significance. 

The view of this court that one clear 
purpose and manifest intent of the Con- 
gress, expressed in the Trade-Mark Reg- 
istration Act of Feb. 20, 1905, was to aid 
in rendering trade marks valuable and to 
protect the owners thereof in the en- 
es of their value, by denying reg- 
stration to such as might confuse, has 
been followed in the many decisions ren- 
dered by us since jurisdiction in such mat- 
ters was transferred to us. 

Following many decisions of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
our predecessor in this field, we have uni- 
formly resolved doubt against a new- 
comer, and the effect of some of our de- | 
cisions has undoubtedly been to somewhat | 
modify the practice in the Patent Office. | 


Grounds Declared Lacking 


If there were any real, intelligent ground | 
for doubt in the instant case, we should 
here apply the rule against appellee, but | 
to our minds, there is no such ground. 
and those charged with the administration 
of the Registration Act are not at liberty 
to lose sight of, or disregard, the rights 
of an applicant, as expressed in the lan- 
guage of section 5, which declares that, 
with certain exceptions specifically set 
forth: 

“No mark by which the goods of the 
owner of the mark may be distinguished 
from other goods of the same class shall 
be refused registration.” 

Appellee seeks to exercise a right as- 
sured him by the law, none of the statu- 
tory exceptions being deemed applicable 
here. B. F. Goodrich Co. v. Kenilworth 
Mfg. Co.. 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1106, 

08. 40 F (2d) 121. 

The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents is affirmed. 

Bland, J., dissents. 


prnels of We also agree with the tri- 


has held that where an employe did not} 
work full time because of intermittent 
| oes his compensation should neverthe- 
ess be based upon his actual earnings 
during the year preceding his injury be- 
| cause they represented his normal earn-| 
ings. | 
The Deputy Commissioner who heard | 
| the claim awarded compensation under | 
subdivision (b) of section 10 of the act 
which measures compensation payable to| 
@ person not employed “substantially the | 
whole of such year” by the earnings of an 
| employe of the same class working sub- 
stantially all of the year in the same or 
similar employment and place. On this 
basis the maximum compensation of $25 a 
| week was awarded the calimant whereas 
his annual earning capacity was found to 
| be $1,266, less than the amount of compen- 
sation awarded. 
The United States District Court for 
the Western District of Washington, | 
Northern Division, had reversed the Com- 
missioner, holding that compensation 
should be based upon the employer's ac- 
;tual earnings. In affirming the decree 
of the District Court, the Court of Ap- 
peals ruled that in a case of this char- 
acter, compensation should be computed 
upon the basis prescribed under subdi- 
vision (c) of section 10 which uses the 
annual earning capacity of the injured 
employe as a measure when the methods 
| authorized in subdivisions (a) and (b) 
;}can not “reasonably and fairly be ap- 
| plied.” 
| The case was entitled Marshall et al. 
| Vv. Andrew F. Mahony Co. et al. 


Massachusetts Law 


On Cost of Appeal | 


| 


_ By Insurer Sustained 


| Statute Requiring Company 
To Pay Expenses When 
Overruled in Review Is’ 


| Held Constitutional 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11. 

The Massachusetts statute which re- 
; quires an insurer appealing a workmen's 
| compensation case to the reviewing board 
|to pay the costs of the injured employe. | 
including reasonable counsel fees, if the | 
decision orders the insurer to make or 
continue compensation payments, has 
been held constitutional by the State 
Supreme Judicial Court in two cases de- 
cided jointly. They were Ahmed’s Case 
and DiFelici’s Case. 

Although conceding that to the extent 
the statute requires the insurer to pay 
the employe’s costs if the latter prevails 
on the appeal while the employe pays no 
costs if the insurer prevails, it is unequal 
in its operation, the court stated the clas- 
sification is valid and does not contra- 
vene the principles as to equality before 
the law. It was held to enlarge “to a 
comparatively small extent the beneficent | 
— of the Workmen’s Compensation 
_ It was also pointed out that the statute 
is elective as to employer and employe 
and optional with an insurer to assume 
any risk. The liability to pay costs was 
held to be one of the obligations volun- 
tarily assumed by the insurer. 

It was further ruled that the statute 
does not violate the Federal Constitu- 
tion because “the costs recoverable are 
moderate in amount, are net in the na- 
ture of a penalty and are no more than 
reasonably adequate to accomplish per- 
missible objects, such as discouragement 
of unnecessary claims for review by in- 
surers and something toward reimburse- 
ment of necessary expenses of an un- 
fortunate .employe ultimately prevailing 
to some extent.” 


Fire Fraud Convictions 


Admissable in New York 


Atpany, N. Y., Feb. 11. 

Although a judgment of conviction of 
the crimes of presenting fraudulent proof 
of loss to a fire insurance company is not 
sufficient as a plea in bar by the insurer 
in defending a civil action brought to re- 
cover for a fire loss, proof of the convic- 
tion is permitted as prima facie evidence 
of the facts involved, the New York Court 
of Appeals has held in the case of Schind- 
ler v. Royal Insurance Co. 

“It would be an unedifying spectacle if 
the courts snould now apply the strict 
rule which excluded all reference to the 
judgment of conviction in the civil action 
as evidence tending to establish the ma- 
terial facts,” Judge Pound's opinion said. 


North Carolina to Lose 
Federal Forestry Funds 


RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 11. 

Through the lack of State funds with 
which to match allotments of the Federal 
Government for forest fire protection, 
North Carolina will lose approximately 
$1,000 of Federal funds in this and next 
fiscal year, the State Forester, J. S. Holmes 
has said. 

During the current fiscal year. the State 
Forester asserted, North Carolina is re- 
ceiving approximately $57,000 in coopera- 
tive Federal funds for forest fire protec- 
tion, but through inability to furnish at 
least an equal amount from State sources, 
the allotment for this and next fiscal year 
will be at least $10,000 less. One of the re- 
quirements in obtaining Federal money 
for forest fire work is for the State to 


provide at least an equal amount, he 
stated. 


NOTICE OF PATENT 
« SUITS 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


» 


[Continued from Page 6. 
venicle hot air heater, 1830090. H. J. Cocks 
Automobile heater, filed Dec. #% 1931, D. C.. 
8S. D. Iowa, Doc. E 4467, N. C. Barnes, et al. 
v. Iowa Auto Market. 

1700707, 1710260. (See 1326591.) 

1706256. (See 1658353.) 

1718997. (See 1470524.) 

1725350. (See 1675593.) 

1740185 (See 1120650.) 

1763523. (See 1402309.) 

1773704. (See 1675593 and 1681805.) 

1778256. (See 1659496.) 

1803589. (See 1681805.) 

1813791, 1813792, W. Wuerfel, Piston ring, 
filed Dec. 4, 1931. D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
63/389. Wilkening Mfg. Co. v. C. A. Gilbert. 

1813792. (See 1813791.) 

1815733. (See 1402309.) 

1830090. (See 1690723.) 

Re. 15111, J. M. Leaver, Jr.. Automatic 
bundling and tying machine, 1152670, N. B. 
Thompson, Board bundling machine, 1324238, 
C. E. Evans, Bundling. binding and tying 
machine, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles). 
Doc. E U-3-H, J. M. Leaver, Jr. v. C. B. 
Parker. Dismissed Nov. 5, 1931. 

Re. 16297, H. F. Parker, Control for elec- 
trie elevators, D. C., 8. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E"M-25-J, Otis Elevator Co. v. 
Pacific Finance Corp.. et al. Claims 3, 22, 
29, 40, 41 and 65 held valid but not in- 
fringed Nov. 30. 1931 

Re. 16941 (See 1206464.) 

Re. 17440. (See 1675593 and 1681805.) 

Re. 17547. (See 1675592 and 16813805.) } 

Re. 17925. (See 1638396.) 

Re. 180006. (See 1638396.) 


| war reserves and sources of fertilizer, con- 


| the concession 


|gen tor sale 


|senger, excep. in vehicles under the ju- 


|ing passengers is not to exceed 25 per 


| Stop at a point not further than 100 feet 


For Export to Germany; | 
France Gives Subsidy to) 
Domestic Producers 


In view of import restrictions set up by | 
half a dozen European countries wishing | 
to foster domestic nitrogen industries for | 
siderable interest is apparent in nitrate 
circles because Chile has just been granted | 
the first quota allotted by Germany, it | 
was stated orally at the Department of 
Commerce Feb. 11. | 

While the Chilean monopoly of the | 
French market, the largest in Europe, has 
apparently been broken, Chile can now ex- 
port to Germany 48,000 tons of natural) 
nitrate during the first half of the year, 
it was pointed out. 

France also has a policy of restrictin 
nitrate imports but has recently placed 
sizeable orders in Germany and the United 
States, it was asserted. The following | 
additional information was made available. 


Difficulties in Trade 


German observers doubt whether Chile 
will be able to take up the 48,000-ton 
contingent. They cite the existing difti- 
culties of the German import trade, the 
governmental regulation of foreign pay- 
ments, the necessary granting of nine 
months credit, and the recent turther price | 
reduction of a governmental emergency 
decree. German nitrogen circles are ap- 
parently of the opinion, moreover, that 
now granted Chile will | 
not have any appreciable influence on the 
German fertilizer market. 

_ France, requiring some 400,000 tons of 
imported nitrates annuaiiy, was recently 
reported to have placed an order jor 150,- 
00u tons with German producers and to 
have taken an option on another 150,000. 
Aggressiveness 01 American nitrate inter- 
ests has just resulted in the granting by 
france of a license tor some 20,000 tons to 
an American company. This order is 
worth nearly $1,000,000 to American pro- | 
ducers, and is considered of particular 
significance in the light of the monopoly | 
ot ne French marke: iormeriy hela by 
e. 


Subsidization in France + | 
One point that causes some concern | 


among .oreign producers wishing to sell | 
nitrates to France is tne 12-itanc subsidy 


| for the Frencn nitrogen industry whicn 


goes with eacn 100 kilograms sold to 
rrench agriculture. 

When rrance contracted with the Ger- | 
man proaucers the price was understood | 
to be 83 irancs per 100 kilograms, but the | 
price charged vo Frencn consumers was 
Lo be 95, ine diiference to constitute whe 
subsidy. ‘Inis agreement comprises pari 
oi the work achieved by the #ranco-Ger-/| 
man trade commission initiated by the! 
visit Ol French staiesmen vo Berlin some | 
months ago, contemplating the economic 
rapprochement of the two countries. 

Us incerest in connection with France’s 
nitrate requirements is also the reported | 
proposal made to the r'rencn Government 
py a group of Cnilean, Norwegian and 
American nitrate producers for establish- 
ing a stock o1 125,000 tons of nitrogen 
at the disposition ot the French war min- 
istry unde. the condition that the French 
government approve the importation of a | 
iurther quantity of 125,000 ions of nitro- 
to French farmers at 95 | 
irancs per 100 kilograms, the same figure 
mentioned in the Franco-Germany agree- | 
ment. | 

‘the present worid nitrogen producing | 
capacity is estimated at 3,00U,000 metric 
tons, exclusive of Chilean, whereas actual 
proauction during the year ended June 
30, 1931, including Chilean nitrate, was 
estimated av 1,694,288 metric tons, a de- | 
crease Of about 23 per cent irom tne pre- 
vious fiscal year. ‘The total consumption 
fell 329,492 tons, or 17 per cent, to a total 
of 1,621,305 tons. Agriculturai consump- 
tion accounts tor 1,455,000 of this total. 


South Carolina Law 
On Utilities Advised 


Governor Asks Passage of Bill 
To Regulate Companies 


Co.umgazia, S. C., Feb. 11. 

Enactement of the bili proposed by the 
Power Rate investigating Committee was, 
urged by Governor ipbra UC. Biackwood in a 
special mesage to the Legisiature. 

He also recommended that means be 
provided whereby the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission may cooperate with 
tne North Carona Corporation Commis- 
sion is making a joint appraisal of the 
properties of the electric utilities that serve 
potn States, to the end that a proper basis 
may be laid ior the nxing of raies. 

Governor Biackwood aeciared that it is 
fundamentally important tor the State to 
suprvise and reguiaie the utilities. 

“We have reached that juncwure in the 
history ot regulation,” he said, “waen the 
States shoula assert sovereignty over their 
creatures or by inaction tnis sovereignty 
will = exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

*“!noughtful individuals, as never before, 
are reacning the conclusion that the State 
snoula reguiaie its own afhiaris under the 
power given it by the Constitution. If we 
would avoid tne centralization of power in 
the s'ederal Goverment and reseive unto 
the State those powers and privileges that 
rignviully belong to the State, we should 
exercise Our regulatory power,” 

The Governor agreed witn the recom- 
menaation of the Committee that the kilo- 
wats nour tax on electricity snoula pe 
amended to provide tor its application at 
the point of sale and to elimiiate the levy 
on exporied ‘power. He also endorsed the 
ctner recomiuendations ot the Committee 
and asserved that the report is “a valuable 
and instructive document.” 

_ (A summary ol the report was printed 
in the issue o1 Jan. 21.) 


School Bus Regulation 
Sought in Massachusetts 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
quate seating capacity for every pas- 
risdiction oi the Department of Public 
Utilities and in which there are adequate 
handles or straps tor standing occupants, 
and in such cases the number of stand- 


cent of the seating capacity. All school 
buses would be required to come to a tui 


from the nearest rails betore crossing a 
railroad at grade; while every bus owner 
or operator must furnish bonds of at 
least $10,000 and $20,000 to assure settle- 
ment of claims arising from death or in- 
jury to passengers in case of accident. 


Plea of N. Y. C. to Abandon | 
Line in Ohio to Be Heard 


Co._umevus, OnI0, Feb. 11, | 


Petitions of the New York Central | 
Railroad for permission to abandon the 
Findlay Belt Line Railway and its branch 
extending from Findlay to Vanlue, which 
have been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, will be heard by 





mission on March 22, according to the 
present assignment of cases. 


| the latter for itself and the Federal eI 


| were 


| 006 shares at a cost of $1,447.13; 


| tional 


| ledger 


script of testimony Jan. 28 by Aaron 
J. Hughes, Examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission. appearing in con- 
nection with the Commission’s inves- 
tigation into financial activities of 
power and oas aitilities, was begun in 
the issue of Feb. 9 and proceeds as 
follows: 


Q. What investment does National Electric 
Power Company have in the Class A common 
stock. of National Public Service Corporation? 

A. On Sept. 30, 1930, National Electric Power 
Company held 28,398 shares of Class A com- 
mon stock of National Public Service Cor- 
poration. 

Q. At a A. 
$752,507. 

Q. How many shares of Class B stock did it 
hold? A. 442,610 shares. 

Q. Are both of these stocks voting stocks? 

A. Class A is nonvoting, while the Class B 
common stock carries the sole voting rights 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Q. National Public Service Corporation, I 


stated cost of how much? 


| think you will agree, was not organized by 
| the National Electric Power Company or any 


of its affiliated interests? A. No, sir. 
Q. It was what was known as a Pitkin Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And National Electric Power Company 


| first acquired an intePest in it in 1928, did it 


not? A. Yes, sir. : 
ie 

Q. Returning to the summary of the ac- 
quisition of the Class A common, what pur- 
chases were made by National Electric Power 
Company during 1928? 

A. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1928. purchases 
made from How, Snow & Company, of 
164,307 sharse at a cost of $1,692,440.75; 1,000 
shares from Seaboard National Bank, at a 
cost of $26,000; from sundry individuals, 66,- 
from the 
Pitkin Company, 100 shares at a cost of $2,- 
600; National Public Serviee Corporation, 151,- 
843 shares at $26.50 per share, or a total of 
$4,023.839.50. To this cost there is an ex- 
pense item of $1.16 added. 

Q. So the total purchases during 1928 were 
how many shares? A. 217,306. 

Q. At a cost of how much? A. $5,744,328.54. 

Q@. The shares purchased from How, Snow 
& Company cost how much per share? A. 


| $26.47. 


Q. These purchases from National Public 
Service Corporation direct. as you have said, 
cost $26.50 per share? A. Yes. sir. 

Q. During 1928 did the National Electric 
Power Company sell some of these shares to 
the Middle West Utilities Company? A. Yes, 
sir: 151,275 shares. 

Q. At how much per share? A. $26.44 per 

Q. Bringing the total amount to how much? 
A. The total amount was $3,999,711. 

Q. 162 shares were sold to sundry individuals, 
were they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that at Dec. 31, 1928, 
Electric Power Company had how many shares 
of Class A common of the National Public 
Service Corporation? A. 65,869 shares with 
a ledger value of $1,.742.231.04. 

Q. During 1929 did the National Electric 
Power. Company buy some additional shares 
direct from National Public Service Corpora- 
tion? A. Yes. sir; 28,379 shares at $26.59, or 
a total of $752.043.50. 

Q. It bought two other shares for $64? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the National Electric Power Com- 
pany sell some of these shares during 1929? 

A. It sold 65.869 shares to Middle West Util- 
ities Company for $1,742,231.04, and eight 
shares to sundry individuals for a total of 
$212. 

Q. So that Dec. 31, 1929, the National Elec- 
tric Power Company owned how many shares 
of National Public Service Company Class A 
common? A. 26,373 shares at a recorded cost 
of $751,895.50 

Q. Between Jan. 1 1930, it 
bought a few shares? at a re- 
corded cost of $611.50 

Q. So at Sept. 30, 1930, the National Elec- 
tric Power Company held 28,398 shares? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. At a 
$732,507. 

Q. How much is that per share? 
per share. 

+~ + + 


Q. The Class A common is entitled to how 
much per share is liquidation? A. $30 per 
share 

Q. As of Dec. 31, 1929, what do the books 
of the National Public Service Corporation 
show the Class A common stock to be worth 
per share? A. $18.78 per share 

Q. You stated at Dec. 31, 1929, National 
Electric Power Company held 28,375 shares of 
Class A common stock at a ledger value of 
$751,895.50, according to the books of the Na- 
Electric Power Company. What was 
the total number of shares and the total 
value according to the books of the 
National Public Service Corporation of what 
latter company’s Class A common stock out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. 662,500 share- **tstanding with a ledger 
value of $12,441,995.76. 

Q. Now, you saia .nat the voting control of 
the National Public Service Corporation is 
vested in its Class B common stock? A. 
Ye@ sir 

Q. At page 56 you have a statement show- 
ing.the details of the acquisition of this stock 
by the National Electric Power Company? A. 
Yes, sir 

Q. What purchases of this Class B common 


| share. 


A. 


and Sept. 
A. 25 


30, 
shares 


stated value of how much? 


A. $26.50 


, Stock were made by National Power Company 


from Jan. 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1928? 

A. 164,451 shares purchased from How, Snow 
& Bartiles, at a cost of $4.906,771.70; 82,161 
shares purchased from D. H. Rollins & Son, at 
@ cost of $2,546,888.03; 11,618 shares from Sea- 


89TH AN 


Trustees 
JOSEPH S. AUERBACH, 


the National , 


300 shares from Electric Management & En- 
gineering Corporation, at a cost of $8,295; 148 


shares from A. E. Pitkin & Company, at $4,-| Springfield City Council 
Central | yate for the next two and one-half years 


440; 1,520 shares from the Jersey 
Power & Light Company at a cost of $45,- 
791.50: 4,019 shares from sundry individuals at 


| @ cost of $120,759.95; 20,104 shares from Na- 
| tional Public Service Corporation, at & cost 


of $603,120; Two lots, recorded as being pur- 


| chased from Middle West Utilities Company, 


the first, 63.661 shares, at a cost of $1,980,611; 
86,047 shares, at a cost of $2,531,410. 

Q. So the total number of shares purchased 
during the year were 431,019? A. That is 
right. 

Q. At a total 
Yes, sir. 

Q. 900 shares sold during 1928 for a total 
amount of how much? A. $25,791.50. 

ae 

Q. Turning to page 215 of the report on Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company, Exhibit 4932, I 
find the story as to the Middle West Utilities 
Company investment in 62,651 shares which 
is sold to National Electric Power Company. 
I don't see any reference to the 86,047 shares 
of National Public Service Corporation Class 
B common which the Middle West Utilities 
Company sold to National Electric Power Com- 
pany in 1928. Can you tell me anything 
about the circumstances under which these 
86,047 shares were obtained? 

A. I don’t think the 96,047 shares would be 
recorded on the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany’s books. These shares are the balance 
of the shares to be acquired under contract 
between Middle West Utilities Company and 
E. H. Rollins & Son dated Dec. 29, 1928. 
This contract was assigned to National Elec- 
tric Power Company under date of Dec. 15, 
1927, and I understand that the payments 
made under that contract were recorded as 
purchases of National Electric Power Com- 
pany books as having been acquired from 
Middle West Utilities Company. 

Q. I am not sure you have got the dates 
right, Mr. Hughes. I have before me a copy 
of the contract between Middle West Utilities 
Company and National Electric Power Com- 
pany. It is dated the 29th of December, 1928. 

A. .That is correct. I should correct the 
former statement, that the contract was be- 
tween National Electric Power Company and 
Middle West Utilities Company. 

Q. This contract between the parties just 
named is dated Dec. 29, 1928, and it sets out 
that Dec. 15, 1927, the Middle West Utilities 
Company had made a contract with E. H. 


cost of $13,163,627.79? A. 


Rollins & Sons, How, Snow & Company, In-} 


corporated, for the purchase of 140,000 shares 
of Class B common stock of National Public 
Service Company. A. That is right. I had 
the dates mixed. 

Q. It further appears by this contract that 
Middle West Utilities Company hed purchased 
53,953 shares of the 140.000 shares of Class B 
common, leaving a balance of 86,047 shares 
subject to the terms of the contract of Dec. 
15, 1927, and Middle West Utilities Company 
thereupon by this contract of Dec. 29, 1928, 
assigned to National Electric Power Company 
its right to purchase these 86.047 shares un- 
der the contract of Dec. 15 1927. It further 
appears that the National Electric Power Com- 
pany agreed to pay Middle West 
Company the sum of $199,000 for 
signment, I take it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is provided that in the event 
that the commissions and other expenses in- 
curred by Middle West Utilities Company in 
connection with the entire contract exceed 
the sum of $190,000 the National Electric 
Power Company was to pay Middle West Util- 
ities Company that excess? A. Yes, sir 

Q. What were the net purchases of Class B 
common stock of National Public Service Cor- 
poration during 1928, and what was the ledger 
value of these shares? A. 433,119, ledger value 
$13,137,836.29 

-.-® 


Q. Were warrants purchased and sold dur- 
ing 1928? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please give the transactions. 

A. They purchased 16.785 warrants for a 
total cost of $7,200. and sold 200 warrants 
from which they realized $92, leaving net pur- 


this as- 


| chases of 16,585 warrants at a cost of $7,108. 
A. | 


To this was added an expense of $2,612.54, 
and an interest item of $3 05, a total of $2,- 
605.49 

Q. What purchases were made during 1929? 
That is, to keep the record straight, what pur- 
chases of common stock of National Public 
Service Company were made by National Elec- 
tric Power Company during 1929? 

A. 272 shares from Jersey Central Power & 
Light Company, at a cost of $8,438.50; 2,000 
shares from Seaboard National Bank, at $64.- 
000; 300 shares from Zastman, Dillon & Com- 
pany, 
persons, at a cost of $198.090.55; 500 shares 
from Middle West Utilities Company, at $15.- 
000; making a total of 8,995 shares at a 
cost of $300,566.55. 

Q. In addition, did National Electric Power 
Company pay the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany $190.000 for the assignment of the con- 
tract with Rollins & Sons that I have just 
referred to a minute ago? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that at Dec. 31. 1929, National Elec- 
tric Power Company held how many shares 
of this Class B common of the National 
Electric Power Company? A. 442,114 shares 

Q At a cost of how much? A. $13,442.- 
370.51 

Q There were some purchases and sales 
between Jan. 1, 1930, and Sept. 30, 1930, were 
there not? A. Yes. sir 

Q. So that Sept. 30, 1930, National Electric 
Power Company held how many sharcs oi 
the Class B common? A. 442.610 shares. 

Q. At a total cost of how much? A. 


$13,- 
467.362.01 


Q. This was approximately how much per 


share? A. $30.41 per share 


Q. The consolidated balance sheet of Na- | 


NUAL 


Utilities | 


at $15,037.50; 5,923 shares from sundry | 


pealed to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion from an ordinance — by the 
xing the gas 


at 48 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
present rate is 60 cents, and the new rate 
was to have become effective on Feb. 15. 
On the company’s election to continue 
charging the 60-cent rate during pend- 
ency of the case, the Commission required 
$85,000 initiat bond from the company. 
Assignment of the appeal for hearing has 
been deferred pending the making of a | 
joint valuation of the property an audit 
of the company’s receipts and expendi- 
tures. | 





tional Public Service Company as of the same 
date reported how many shares outstanding? 
A. 473,983.25. 

Q With a ledger value according to the 
books of the National Public Service Corpora- | 
tion of how much? A. $408,440.50. 

Q This is approximately how much per) 
share? A. $9.30 | 
Q. The earned surplus of the tional Pub- 
lic Service Corporation on that date was how | 
much? A. $1,769,188.52. | 
+. > | 

And capital surplus was how much? A. | 
$3,129.303.84. 

Q You have said that according to the 
books of the National Public Service Corpo- 
ration this Class B common stock had a book 
value of approximately $9.30 a share? A. Yes, 
sir. | 

Q. You have also said that as of the date | 
of that computation the National Public | 
Service Corporation had an earned surplus of | 
$1,769,188.52? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Capital surpius, resulting from property 
appreciation, of $3,129,303.84? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the fact of the existence of that | 
earned and capital surplus affect in any way, 
or should it be taken into account in any | 
way, in connection with your computation 
that the book value of Class B common stock 
was $9.30? 

A. It is not taken into consideration in 
figuring the price of $9.30. It should be given | 
consideration,) however, in arriving at the 
value of the Class B stock. | 


- o.oo 


Q. Does the Class A common stock have 
superior rights in that surplus over the Class 
B common? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it possible to state what part of the 
earned capital surplus should be considered | 
as applicable to Class B common? 

A. I am quoting from memory now. aa 
I recall, the class A common stock is en- 
titled to $1.60 dividends per annum, and | 
| after this has been paid, the class B com- 
| mon stock is entitled to the same amount, | 
$1.60 per annum. After class B dividend of | 
$1.60 has been paid, both class A and class | 
B participate in any further dividends. | 

Q. Isn't it also true that the class A stock 
on liquidation is entitled to $30 per share. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And according to the balance sheet as 
of Dec. 31, 1929, the book value of the class 
| A common was $18.78, not giving any account 
|or effect to the surplus? A. That 1s right. 

Q. If you were to determine, then, in order 
to find book value, how much of earned 
and capital surplus was applicable to class 
B common stock, you would first have to 
make provision for the liquidating value of 
the class A common, would you not? A. Yes, 
sir. 


++ + 


Q. It appears from your testimony that the 
National Electric Power Company bought 11.- 
| 618 shares of class B from the Seaboard Na- 
| tional Bank, at a cost of $365,539.80. Do you 
| know whether the Seaboard National Bank 
| held that stock for the account of some 
other person who was the true owner thereof? 
A. I do not know. 

Q. Or how the stock came into the posses- 
, sion of the Seaboard National Bank? 
| 2. Be I have no means of knowing. 
| Usually in a case of this kind, this may 
have been stock deposited by some _ other 
holder for collection by the bank, but I have 
no means of knowing. 

Q. Have you made a summary which shows 
the average ingestment of National Electric 
Power Company in common stock of National 
Public Service Corporation and the return 
on this investment? A. Yes, sir. 


+ © ¢ 


Q. In making this computation of the 
rate of return have you taken into account in- 
creases in surplus accruing after National 
Electric Power Company acquired its inter- 
est in the class B common? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For the year 1929 what was the Na-| 
tional Electric Power Company's @verage in- 
vestment in class B common stock of National | 
Public Service Corporation including interest | 
in surplus? A. $14,544,816. 

Q. The earnings on the stock were how 
much? A. $2,428,952. 

Q. The percentage of return on investment 
was how much? A. 16.7 per cent. 

Q. What dividends were received by Na- 
tional Electric Power Company on its class 
B common stock of National Public Servicg 
Corporation in 1929? A. $706,129 

Q. What dividends did National Electric) 
Power Company receive on the class A com- | 
mon stock of National Public Service Cor- 
poration owned by it in 1928? A. $188,383.22. 

Q. In 1929? A. $472,220. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 13. 
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| Indemnity 
America. 


Person in Authority Must 
Be Aware of and Accept 
Policy Amendment 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., Feb. 11. 


A policy rider sent to an insured cor- 
poration by an insurance company for 
the purpose of modifying the coverage 
under a public liability policy is ineffec- 
tive if it is received but does not reach 
the proper person in authority who could 
accept or reject it, the California Su- 
preme Court held recently in the case of 
American Building Maintenance Co. Vv. 
Insurance Co. of North 


The facts disclosed that the printed 


| portion of the policy excluded the opera- 


tion of elevators from the liability cov- 
erage, but such operation was permitted 
in a typewritten section of the contract. 
Three days after the policy was issued, & 
rider was executed by the insurer to elim- 
inate elevator operation from the policy 
and this was received by a stéfiographer 
employed by the insured. 

Through error, the stenographer at- 
tached the rider to a workman's compen- 
sation policy. The existence of the rider 
was unknown to the employe in charge of 
the firm’s insurance. 


Typewritten Portion Prevails 
In this suit to recover a loss resulting 


| from the operation of an elevator, the 


court held that the typewritten portion 


| of the policy must prevail over the printed 


portion and that the rider was ineffec- 
tive because it was only an offer which 
had not been accepted by the insured. 

The plaintiff's silence and failure to 
object to the rider cannot be held to con- 
situte estoppel, the court said, because of 
lack of knowledge of the rider’s existence. 
The insurer should have checked up to 
ascertain if the policy modification had 
been received by the insured and was ac- 
ceptable, it was stated. 


North Carolina Clarifies 
Compensation Distribution 


RaeicH, N. C., Feb. 11. 
The provision of section 40 of the 
North Carolina Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act that “if the deceased employe 
leaves no dependents the employe shall 
pay to the next of kin as herein defined 
the commuted amount provided for in 
section 38 of this act for whole depend- 
ents * * *” has been construed by the 
| State Industrial Commission to mean that 
|the distribution among the next of kin 
/should be made according to the law of 
distribution. In so holding, Commissioner 
T. A. Wilson reversed a previous rulin 
on the same point in which he had hel 
that the next of kin in such a case should 
receive the award share and share alike. 


Control of Title Insurance 
| In Pennsylvania Clarified 


| HarrissurG, Pa., Feb. 11, 

The State Banking Department does 
not have supervision over a title insurance 
company which does not have the power 
to receive and does not receive money on 
deposit or for safekeeping and does not 
engage in any trust activities, whether or 
not it has formally surrendered such 
powers, Deputy Attorney General Harold 
D. Saylor has advised the Secretary of 
Banking, Willlam D. Gordon, in a formal 
opinion Feb. 8. 

“You are neither required to demand 
called .reports of such companies nor to 
examine them,’ Mr. Saylor told Mr. 
Gordon. 


Illinois Claims Supervision 


Over Oil Storage Plants 


SpRINGFIELD, It., Feb. 11. 


The fact that an oil company main- 
tains a storage plant in a city by virtue 
of permission granted by a special local 
ordinance does not give the oil company 
immunity from the operation of the rules 
and regulations of the State Fire Mar- 
shal Department, Attorney General Oscar 
E. Carlstrom has held in an opinion to 
the State Fire Marshal, S. L. Legreid. 

The rules constitute a direct exercise of 
the State’s police power, Mr. Carlstrom 
ruled, and are paramount to any rights 
under contracts between individuals or 
contracts between municipalities and cor- 
porations. 
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Railway Groups 
Urge Repeal of 


Recapture Clause 


Representatives of Owners, 
Employes, Electric Lines 
And Supply Industries 
Testify at Hearing 


Combined opposition to the recapture 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
was made Feb. 11 by representatives of 
railroad security owners, electric railways, 
railway labor, and industries which sup-| 


ply the railroads with materials and sup- 
plies, during continued hearings before 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House on two bills 
(H. R. 7116 and H. R. 7117). 

The bills, which are alternative, cover | 
recommendations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act relative to amending the pres- 
ent law by repealing the recapture clause | 
and eliminating the present rate-making | 
rule contained in section 15a of the act. | 

Witnesses Before Committee | 

Those who testified before the Commit- | 
tee Feb. 11 in favor of retroactive repeal | 
of recapture were C. D. Cass, general coun- | 
sel for the American Electric Railway As-| 
sociation; Fred N. Oliver, for the Security 
Owners’ Association; S. Wallace Demp-| 
sey, former Member of the House from| 
New York, on behalf of business interests | 
in that State; Frank W. Noxon, for the 
Railway Business Association, and Arthur 
J. Lovell, vice president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Locomotive Engimeers 
and Firemen, on behalf of all the rail) 
brotherhoods, and other employes of the} 
carriers. 

Mr. Lovell told the Committee that rail- 
way labor had accepted a 10 per cent 


{greater does considerable credit to the | 


|counted considerable working-economies | 
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Railway Earnings 
Decline in Britain 


Gross Receipts of ‘Big Four’ 
System 9 Per Cent Lower 
Than Last Year 


With a decline of approximately 9 per 
cent in their gross receipts for 1931 as 
compared with 1930, the “Big Four” Brit- 
ish railway systems must add yet another 
year of deficits to their store, according 
to the Commerce Department’s London of- 
fice. Every adverse tendency of 1930 was 
carried over and intensified in 1931, and} 
the fact that the discrepancy was not) 


railways’ management. 


The gross receipts of the four raitway 
systems for 1931 are given as £158,284,000 
in comparison with £170,608,000 in 1930. 
The difference between these two sums, 
£14,324,000, represents a decrease of about 
9 per cent, but although it is a sharp 
setback, against this decline must be 
which promise to go far towards lessen- | 
in the year’s “loss.” 

The precise amount of these economies 
must be still a matter of conjecture, but} 
on the basis of the half-yearly statements 
and calculations as to wage savings, it 
is generally agreed that they will be in| 
the neighborhood of a total of £8,000,000. 
This would reduce the decline in net reve- 
nue to approximately £6,000,000.—I/ssued 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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Farm Loan Board Reports Condition 
Of Various Banks Under Its Direction 
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Post Office Continues 
To Seek Higher Rate 
On First Class Mail 


Has Not Abandoned Efforts | 





wage cut for one year, thereby making a 
direct contribution to the carriers of up- 
wards of $250,000,000, and are therefore 
vitally. interested in any step to improve 
the financial condition of the carriers. 
The $250,000,000 in saved wages added to 
the $125,000,000 supplied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the form 
of increased freight rates, he, said, are a 
direct benefit to the railroads. 


Declares Clause Is ‘Theory’ 

The recapture clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, said Mr. Levell, is “a 
beautiful fine-spun theory, but it won't} 
work.” He said that railway labor, “from 
the engineman in the cab to the clerk who 
sells the tickets,” is in concurrence with 
the recommendations of Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as to retroactive re- 
peal of the recapture provisions. 

Mr. Dempsey urged the Committee to 
“wipe out of the law” the recapture pro- 
visions, which, he said, have always been 
8 cloud upon the ability of the railroads to 
progress and maintain a sufficient credit. 

Mr. Noxon told the Committee that the 
industries he represented furnish the car- 
riers with their materials and supplies, 
and that they were therefore affected 
sharply whenever those purchases were re- | 
duced by reason of depressions. From 
1926 to 1931, he said, railway purchases | 
have fallen off by 42 per cent, with re- 
sultant injury to a wide range of indus- 
trial organizations which supply railway 

_ materials. 


Stabilization of Credit Urged 

He said repeal of the recapture clause 
will stabilize the carriers’ credit and as- 
sure a better ability to make sustained 
purchases from year to year as contrasted 
with present slack buying and heavy buy- 
ing when times are better. | 

The Railway Business Association, said 
Mr. Noxon, is in favor of retroactive re- 
peal of recapture, repeal of the valuation 
rovisions, ang is opposed to the estab- 
ishment of any rate-making formula. 

Mr. Oliver, for the security owners, told 
the Committee that his organization was 
largely composed of life insurance compa- 
nies and savings banks, with an invest- 
ment of $5,000,000,000 in railroad bonds out 
of a total of $11,000,000,000 outstanding. 

He favored a declaration of policy by 
Congress to be put into any amendment 
of the law to assure the maintenance of 
adequate railway credit, and rates which 
will afford the carriers an opportunity to | 
attract capital. 

Depreciation of Bonds Described 

“For many years raizroad bonds were | 
considered as being next to Government 
bonds in safety and soundness,” said Mr. 
Oliver. “Unfortunate and unprecedented 
conditions at present have depressed these 
bonds to extremely low levels, but under 
proper guidance and encouragement we 
feel they will return to their former status. 
There are three cauess which stand out 
as being principally responsible for the 
present railroad situation. 7 

“The first, of course, is the economic | 
depression. The second is unrestrained 
and unregulated competition, and the 
third, in our opinion, is restrictive legis- 
lation and regulation. It is one phase 
of the latter that the Committee is in- 
quiring into in this proceeding. 

“Section 15a was devised for the pur- 
pose of restoring the confidence of the 
public in railroad investments or, in other | 
words, of restoring raiiroad credit. 
was believed that by assuring the rail- 
roads a fair return investors would once 
more direct their funds into the railroad 
industry. 

Rate-making Provisions Criticized 

“In our opinion, the rate-making pro- 
visions, however, have failed to accom- 
plish the purpose for which they were 
enacted. During the period from 1923 
to 1929 railroad credit was apparently good 
but during this entire time when ship- 
pers could afford to pay liberal rates the 
rate of return was limited. 

“The law seemed to contemplate that 
every year siiould be considered separately 
and that nothing in excess of a fair re- 
turn could be earned during the years of 
relative prosperity to take care of the 
inevitable period of economic depression 
which wou:d follow. Due to the depres- 
sion the railroads’ earnings in _ 1930 
and 1931 fell off greatly and in 1931 it 
appeared that many of the roads would 
not earn sufficient to pay their fixed 
charges. Bonds of sound roads were likely 
to come off the list of legal investments 
for savings banks,” he asserted. ; 

“The security owners urge the Commit- 
tee to accept rate-making provisions simi- 
lar to those contained in H. R. 7117. We 
are not urging that the identical language 


It | 


To Secure the Passage of | 
Legislation at Present 
Session of Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 

crease of 2 to 3 cents an ounce on 
first-class mail would enable the postal 
service to pay its own way. The problem 
has been considered carefully from every 
angle, and Department ofiicials have come 
to the conclusion that the first-class in- 
crease is the best means of making up the 
annua! loss, which for the last fiscal year 
amounted to nearly $150,000,000. The 
Postmaster General presented this con- 
clusion as a recommendation to Congress 
in his annual report for the fiscal year 
1931. The recommendation still stands 
awaiting Congress’ action. 


When the Ways and Means Committee | 
of the House called the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to explain why he believed that the 
recommended increase would eliminate | 
deficit, and if he thought it would bring 
as much as $150,000,000 additional reve- 
nue to the Department, the Committee de- 
cided to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Merely because the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did not recommend action on the | 
plan is no reason to believe the Depart- 
ment has withdrawn its suggestion. Re- 
ferring the matter to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads indicates only 
that the Ways and Means group believes | 
that the former Committee is more fa- 
miliar with the issues involved, and there- | 
fore better able to analyze the situation 
and make some recommendation for ac- 
tion. 





Reply to Inquiry 

In response to an inquiry from the Mer- 
chants’ Association of NeW York, asking 
if the Department has given up its quest 
for higher rates, Mr. Tilton has written 
the association a ‘etter expressing his) 
attitude on the matter. The letter follows | 
in full text: 

You are advised that the recommenda- | 
tions of this Department are contained | 
in the annual report of the Postmaster | 
General for the fiscal year ended June | 
30. 1931. a copy of which is enclosed here- | 
with. None of the rate bills has so far | 
been introduced. Our suggestions, how- | 
ever, are before Congress. | 


Referring to the reported statement 
that the Department would defer action 
for the present on the proposal to increase | 
the rate of postage on mail matter of | 
the first class, you are advised that the 
writer was misquoted and that there is| 
no intention to depart from the recom- 
mendation contained in the annual report. 
The misunderstanding occurred through 
the statement which I made to the ef- 
fect that so far as the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House was concerned 
no action would be taken, it having moved 
to relegate all rate matters to the Com- 
mittee on Post ces and Post Roads, 
The statement th the matter was a 
“dead issue” was confined to the action of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and the 
statement that the Post Office Department 
had abandoned the proposal was untrue. 


‘Navigation Bureau Reports 


10,083 New Motor Boats 


There was a gain of 10,083 officially num- 
bered and recorded motor boats in the 
| United States in 1931, according to Com-|! 
missioner Arthur J. Tyrer of the Com- 
}merce Department’s Bureau of Naviga- | 
tion. The total as of Dec. 31, 1931, was 
| 258,531, compared with 248,448 at the end 
of 1930, and 148,482 at the end of 1921. 

There were 35,403 registered motor boats 
in New York; Tampa, Fla., was second 
with 22,290; Philadelphia, third with 15,- 
685; Baltimore, fourth with 15,588; Nor- 
folk, fifth with 14318, and New Orleans, 
sixth with 14,020. 
| The number of registered motor boats 
|has increased steadily since 1919, when 
| there were 91,779 in the United States.— | 
|Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


| Deer Transported in Autos | 


Deer in Yosemite Valley now are easily 
|transported in automobiles to new: areas. 
They have lost all fear of ‘human beings. 
(Department of the Interior.) 





be used, but that some general rate mak- 
ing rule be adopted which will direct the 
Commision to give consideration, in the 
fixing of rates, to the rate structure as 
a whole and the financial needs of the 
carriers. 
Urge Declaration of Policy 

“It seems to the security owners that a 
declaration of policy from Congress is es- 
sential, when consideration is given to the 
general rate level. If section 15a is re- 
pealed and only the general rule that 
rates shall be just and reasonable is given 
to the Commission as a guide, the situa- 
tion will be the same as it was prior to 
1920. 

“At that time there was some doubt 
among the members of the Commission 


tion should be given the revenue condition 
of the carriers. The rate making section 
of the old Act was written around the in- 
dividual rate. It did not tend to encourage 
consideration of the effect of these rates 
in their aggrggate upon the individua: 
carriers or upon the carriers as a whole. 

“If the ability to attract capital is an 
element to be taken into account when 


determining the propriety of the general|son to warrant a continuance of govern-| ing roads and drainage, $17,780. Logan County, 
rate level, we cannot understand the hesi- | 


tancy toward inserting this element into 
a declaration of policy.” 


Mr. Cass, for the electric railways of |should be put uron the future activities of | 


the country, told the Committee that the 


reca) clause should either be repealed 
eteiroactively, or the electric railways ex- 


;cluded from its provisions. He said that | 

jat the present time some electric roads 

;were included and some were not, and| 

| spas Congress should clarify this situa- | 
ion. 

Electric Lines Ask Benefits 
| If recapture is repealed, 
| railways should all be included with the 
steam roads in the amended law and re- | 
ceive its benefits, but if it is not repealed | 


they should be altogether excluded from | 


the recapture class, he said. 


| “Summing up,” said Mr. Cass, “I may | 


|restate our conclusions briefly as: 

“1. If rate-making upon aggregate value 
of railway property in groups is to be re- 
| pealed and the recapture of excess in- 
| come is also to be repealed, electric rail- 
ways transacting business in 


such a new section 15a. 
“2. Section 19a should be repealed in 


| toto, and the Commission should preserve | 


jin its archives all of the records result- 
jing from its work of valuation to date, 


the electric | 


; , interstate | 
themselves as to what, if any, considera-|commerce should not be excluded from | 


° $2,746,150.42 
Less reserves for accounts receivable .. 64,977.18 
Notes receivable, etc.: 
Notes 
Purchase money, first mortgages 
Purchase money, second mortgages.. 
Real estate sales contracts 


$337,660.11 
7,820,043.74 
995,443.12 
15,866,396.20 


$25,019,543.17 
Less reserves for notes, purchase money 
mortgages and/or contracts 2,768,711.30 


Delinquent installments (principal and 
interest) : 
Less than 30 days ....... oc ccccecerece 
30 to 60 days ... 
60 to 90 days . 
90 days and over .. 


$4,382,400.37 
4,150,085.80 
1,670,436.22 
8,377,831.00 
$18,580,753.39 
1,726,130.28 


8,838,274.89 


Less partial payments 
Less reserves for delinquent 


Interest accrued: 
Mortgage loans ...... $17,875,753.01 


148,126.02 


Real estate owned: 
Owned outright 
Real estate subject to optional sales 
contracts 


Total 


$29,245,002.10 
169,361.48 
$29,414,363.58 


‘oa combined assets of the banks under the supervision of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board totaled $2,040,943,323 as of 
Dec. 31, 1931, according to the quarterly statements of condi- 
tions which have just been made public by the Board. Of 
this total, $1,282,880,449 was held by the Federal land banks, 


192,066: by the 


by the Federal intermediate credit banks. 


Consolidated Statements for Federal Land Banks, Joint 


Stock Land Banks and Intermediate Credit Institutions 
Are Compiled for Quarter 


joint stock land banks, and $187,860,818 
The consolidated 


statement of each of the three systems of banks as of Dec. 31, 
compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board, is 


appended: 


Federal Land Banks 


———__——_—— $1 162,888 967.08 


12,248,588.56 
2,586,114.16 
505,225.67 
4,725.00 
11,272,423.50 


2,681,173.24 


22,250,831.87 | 


8,016,348.22 | 


18,023,879.03 | 


| 





Less reserves for real estate 


Sheriffs’ certificates, 


(subject to redemption): 
(a) Foreclosures under first mortgages 


(b) Foreclosures u 


or second mortgages .. 


Consolidated statement Dec. 31, 1931, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 


5,066,682.47 
243347 681.11 


judgments, 
$13,644,149.54 


13,820.13 


nder installments 


(c) Banks’ mortgages on property cov- 


ered by (b) 


Spokane participation certificates 


76,849.77 


—_ 13,734,819.44 
$2,799,850.18 


Less reserves for Spokane participation 


certificates 


Banking house 


*Furniture. fixtures, equipment, etc. . 
Prepaid and deferred expenses 


Other assets 


Farm loan bonds (unmatured) 
Less held by banks of issue . 


Sold subject to repurchase agreement 
Farm loan bonds matured or called 


Notes payable, etc. 
Dividends declared bu 


Matured coupons on farm loan bonds .... 


Due borrowers 

Accounts payable 

Interest accrued: 
Farm loan bonds 


Advance installment 
portion full) 

Other liabilities 

Spokane participation 

Deferred income 

Capital stock: 


United States Government 


National farm loan 


Borrowers through Porto Rico branch 


Other borrowers 


Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


Undivided profitS ...sssseees 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


*Consolidated statement Dec. 31, 1931, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 


ASSETS 
$595,622,370.70 
63,817 ,495.36 
$531 804,875.34 
1,981,653.38 
215,790.66 


Gross mortgage loans 
Less payments on principal 


Net mortgage loans 
Less principal of delinquent installments 
Less reserves for mortgage loans 


United States Government securities.. 


| Farm loan bends of other banks .... 


Other securities 
Cash deposits for matured or called bonds 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Accounts receivable: 
Tax advances $845,222.23 
306,556.93 
$1,151,779.16 
92,285.84 


Less reserves for accounts receivable.. 
Notes receivable, etc.: 

Notes 

Purchase money, first mortgages 

Purchase money, second mortgages .. 

Real estate sales contracts 


$337,039.43 
3,968,701.37 
2,096 ,456.69 
7,687,109.12 
$14,089,306.61 
Less reserves for notes, purchase money 
mortgages and/or contracts 565,896.91 
Delinquent installments (principal and 
interest): 
ONS BE ae GO. ns ccccactocccsncesce 
30 to 60 days ° 
60 to 90 days 
90 days and over ... 


$1,242,769.93 
2,002,369.10 
806,868.52 
4,275,371.37 
$8,327 ,378.92 
846,776.01 


3,855,696 .90 


Less partial payments . 
Less reserves for delinquent 
ments 


Interest accrued: 
Mortgage loans ....... ccee $8,594,131.09 
44,752.77 


Real estate owned: 
Owned outright 


$28,290,171.46 
Less mortgages not assumed 


1,198,587.51 


$27,091,583.95 


Real estate subject 
contracts 


to optional sales 


807,896.73 


ASSETS 
Loans and discounts: 
Cooperative associations 


$43,321 ,983.89 
Financing institutions 


74,613,187.40 
$1,859,953.34 
493,500.00 


United States Government securities.. 
Less sold under repurchase agreement 


Debentures of other Federal intermediate credit banks 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Notes receivable 
Accounts receivable 
Interest accrued: 

Loans and discounts ..... 


$462,678.13 
27,249.44 


Furniture, fixtures, equipments, 

Prepaid and deferred expenses 

Loans in suspense 

Other assets 

Capital stock subscription callable from United States 
Treasury 


Total . 


( 


Relief. 


The list concludes as follows: 


way, $30,279; pumphouse, $9,800. | 
++ + | 

Nevada: Las Vegas, church, $45,000. l 

| 


+++ 


New Hampshire: Exeter, post office, $90,000. | 
North Carolina: Apex, grade and high | 
$12,156. Edenton, memorial 
$1,847. Fort Fisher, Fort 
Fisher Memorial, $10,000. Fuquay Springs, 
|sewage disposal system, $2,000. Greensboro, 
post office and court house, $660,000. Hills- 
boro, prison camp, $10,000. Lumberton, prison | 
camp, $16,000. Minneapolis, water system and 
storm sewers, $5,000. Oxford, prison camp, 
| $12,000. Raleigh, street improvements and 
city market, $7,000. Southern Pines, roadway 
(widening and improvements), $2,000. Wash- 
ington, prison camp, $10,000. Wilmington, 
steel] building, $2,892. Gaston County, Sunday 
School, $5,000. Lenior County, prison camp, 
} $10,000. Onslow County, dredging, $41,226. 
| Valdese, water and sewer system, $200,000. 


* ¢ ¢ 


Oklahoma: Ada, warehouse, $4,000. 
; right, pumping station, $25,000. Gage, school, 
| $2,000. Lawton, church, $50,000. Oklahoma 
City, radio range beacon, $18,000; bridges, $47,- 
133; airport hangar, $24,900. Okmulgee, Fed- 
eral Building, $330,000. Pawnee, court house, 


school 
| (Joseph 


(colored), 


Howes), Masons 


$962; 


hall 
paving, 


school 
room, 
Worth, 


| paving, 
Drum- 695: 
$87,000. 


$55,370. 





and should hereafter keep itself informed 
of changes in property of all carriers. 

| . As an alternative to a complete repeal 
| of section 19a, if there is a sufficient rea- 
}mental expenditure for valuation of rail- 
roads and the heavy expense of such val- 
uation to the carriers, as great a limitation 


| Valuation of railroads as is consistent with 
a comparison of the expense involved to 
the results that will be obtained.” 


| $140,000. Pryor, gas main, $10,000. Sapulpa, 
| post Office, $150,000. Tulsa, boys’ home, $1,000; 
paving, $7,343. Tuskegee, barrack and dining 


|hall buildings, $275,000. Custer County, grad- | UPe 


|school, $4,500. Major bridges. 
| drainage, $100,000. Oklahoma County, hangar, 
$25,000. Stephens County, school, $4,500. 
Woods County, bridges, $18.517. 

¢ + 
South Carolina: Ezell, monumeut, $2,005. | 


County, grading and 


} 930. 


Consolidated statement Dec. 31, 


South 
brara, bridge, $600,000. 


Texas: 


building, 


County, 


Washington: 


$529,607 ,431.30 
6,217,490.26 
690,887.50 
82,569.71 
1,000.00 
6,810,674.69 


1,059,493.32 | 


13,523,409.70 | 


3,624,906.01 


8,638,883.86 


1931, 


$117,935,171,29 


1,366,453.34 
1,349,525.00 
4,118,033.41 
459,731.06 
90,275.48 


489,927.57 
7,169.23 
84,525.26 
1,933,296 .39 
26,710.93 


30,000,000.00 


$157,860,818.96 





| 
' 


Total 


Less reserves for real estate 


Sheriffs’. certificates, 
(subject to redem 


(a) Foreclosures under first mortgages 
under 
or second mortgages 


(b) Foreclosures 


2,799,850.18 


2,657,141.84 
334,402.59 
452,717.09 
875,410.95 


$1,282,880,449.35 


LIABILITIES 
$1,170,838,980.00 
962,000.00 
$1,169,876 ,980.00 
($185,000.00) 
4,725.00 


1,250,000.00 
477,238.35 
912,146.23 
1,141 ,142.05 


it unpaid 


1,117,796.44 | 


$17,899,658.66 
693 369.97 
18,593,028.63 


1,560,755.92 

746,404.76 
2,799,850.18 
2,855,498.49 


payments (partial, and interest 


certificates 


$204,698.00 
64,645,327.50 
709,490.00 
116,615.00 


associations 


6§,676,130.50 
13,118,138.20 
122,670.26 


seeeeee  $27,899,480.68 
2,066, 965.68 
25,832,515.00 
judgments, etc. 
ption): 


$8,062,589.16 
369,701.68 


installments 


(c) Banks’ mortgages on property cov- 


ered by 


Less reserves for sheriffs’ certificates. . 


Banking house 
Furniture, 
Prepaid and deferred 
Other assets 


Less reserves for other assets .... 


Farm loan bonds (unmatured) 


Less held by banks 


Certificates in lieu of fractional bonds 


fixtures, equipment, etc. 


2,492,369.93 
$10,924,660.77 
1,577,252.14 

9,347,408.63 

80,000.00 

108,398.53 

expenses . 39,739.70 
$546,380.57 
19,122.26 

527,258.31 


$606 ,192,066.52 


LIABILITIES 
$542,983,340.00 
3,004,540.00 
$539,978,800.00 
10,264.53 


of issue 


Sold subject to repurchase agreement 


Farm loan bonds matured or called 


Notes payable, etc. 


Mortgages assumed on real estate owned . 
Dividends declared but unpaid 


Matured coupons on 
Due borrowers 
Accounts payable 
Interest accrued: 


Farm loan bonds 


Advance installment 

portion full) 
Other liabilities 
Deferred income 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus paid in 
Surplus earned 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves ... 
Undivided profits 
Deficits 


Total 


*Joint stock land banks in receivership are not included in this statement. 


Debentures (unmatured) 
Less held by banks of issue 


Rediscounts with banks other than Federal interme- 


diate credit banks 
Notes payable ........ 
Accounts payable 


Deferred proceeds, loans. and discounts 
Interest collected, not earned 


Interest accrued: 
Debentures 


Liability 

Other liabilities 

Deferred income 

Capital stock: 
Paid in 


Surplus (earned) 


Reserves for contingencies 


Deficit (Columbia) 


Total 


ladle ous Public Buildin g Pro jects : 
In Excess of 79 Millions for Month 


YONTRACT awards for public and semipublic building projects totaling $79,440,- 
A 489 have been announced by the President’s Organization on Unemployment 
(The statement issued by the Organization was printed in the issue of 
Feb. 10, when publication of the list of projects by States and localities was begun.) 


+ _ - 
Idaho: Boise, grading and draining high-| coastal Waterway, Charleston, Georgetown, 
dredging, $13,679. 


++ + 


Dakota: 


Running 


Water and Nio- 


+ + + 


Arlington 
Home, $2,000. 


fice Building, $46,360. 
| $109,927. 


Austin, 


$32,441. 
$200,000. 


$300,000 


$45,232. 


school, 


Sinton, 


Edna, 
$2,000. 


road 
Taylor, school, $23,237. 


entrance 
Austin, grading, $1,200, 
graveling, $900; gymnasium 
{ment (completion), school, $13,470; State Of- 
Young County, bridge, 
ward 
Women’s Club Building, $100,000. 
school, $1,150; market, $2,000. 
and fire station, 
College Station, 
Dallas, 
addition, $35,000; 
$1,637. 
city hall, 
$350,000; Federal Building, $59,485. 
courthouse, 
465; paving. $2,290; road work, $5,290. 
Port Isabel, 
San Antonio, paving, $1,140; grade school, $31,- 
San Benito, 
improvements, 
Terrell, ward building, | 


Houston, 


gates to Aged 


and base- 


building, $82,054; 
Beaumont, 
Big Spring, city 
$200,000. Brownsville, 
chemistry 
culvert, $1,692; 
Corporation Court- 
$2,974. Fort 
Galvestotn, school, 
Graham, 
church, $28,- 
Jasper, 
church, $10,000. 


school, 


post office, 
$88,900. 


Texas City, post office, $70,700. Tyler, 


bridges, 
$39,929. 


bridges, 
$94,182. 


church, $4,500; Women's Club Building, $22,- 
806. Waco, church, $8,970; dormitory, $25,972 
Austin County, bridges, $17,615 
Washington Counties, bridge, $28,419. 
County, 


Burleton and 
Guada- 
Jeff Davis 
County, 


$95,718. 
Pecos 


¢ + ¢ 


repair 


Hoquiam, post office 
West Seattle, overflow pipe line, $52,060. Seat- 
tle. yielding traffic barrier, $8,100; sewer, $10,- 
Tacoma, 
Walla ‘Walla, 


$120,000 


steam plant, $9,847. 


subsistence building, $113,034. 
Richland County, sanitarium, $12,000, Inter- Garfield County, Lateral Highway, $15,497. office, $77,843. 
T 


for cash collateral 


3,000.00 
899,850.00 
252,230.00 

48,650.89 
1,028,464.08 
409,142.26 
207,125.10 


farm loan bonds 


$6,552,228.35 
2,545.04 
6,554,773.39 


857,262.43 
214,393.55 
1,853 ,236.51 
43,503,060.24 
3,416,996.84 
2,668,575.00 
5,761,184.88 
705,172.11 
3,507,405.34 
5,687,520.63 


$606 192,066.52 


payments (partial, and interest 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
compiled from reports to the Federal 


Farm Loan Board 


LIABILITIES 
$79,030,000.00 
190,000.00 
$78,840,000.00 


11,043,519.26 
1,900,000.00 
145,341.93 
1,505.47 
690,198.82 


793,243.43 
54,385.47 


21,660.05 


$30,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


60,000,000.00 | 


2,066,836 .93 
2,514,655.50 


634,555.96 
$157,860,818.96 


‘Slight Employment Gain 
| Is Registered in Month 


| [Continued from Page 5.] 


| 27 per cent below the November level and | 


| for the year averaged 27 per cent less than 
| in_1929. 

Building material prices of frame and 
brick houses, which had declined con- 
| tinuously during the first three quarters 
| of the year, became firmer in October and 
| November but showed further weakness in 
December. The index of construction cost 
| compiled by the Engineering News Record 
| showed a larger percentage decline from 
November to December (2 per cent) than 
;in any other month of the year. 


The survey of other industries will 
| ~ printes in full text in the issue of 
| eb. 13. 


} 

| King County, Factoria Trestle, $15,534. Kitsap 
County, Lateral Highway, $19,794, $20,650. 
;}Okanogan County, Twisp-Winthrop' Road, 
| $7,960; Oroville East Road, $20,000. Whitman 
;County, St. Johns Road, $14,447. Seattle, 
grading, $63,973. 

++ + 


Wisconsin: Beloit, sewage lift station. $2.- 
|788. Fontana, subway, $1,000; bridge, $2,400. 
LaCrosse, post office, $162,800. Madison, sani- 
| tarium, $8,000. Manitowoc, grading and land- 
|scaping, $4,000; storm sewer, $8,000. Milwau- 
| kee, school, $196,442; school, $225,000; city hall 
| (alterations), $857; dock wall, $3,248; 
|head (repairs), $10,395; bridge, $1,235. Neenah, 
drainage, $5,865. New Richmond, sewage dis- 
posal plant, $43,000. Milwaukee, street im- 
provements, $72,528; waterworks at pumping 
| station, $64,840. Vancouver, three buildings, 
| $153,700. Stevens Point, transmitter house, 
$6,000. Superior, sewers, $130,000. Wayne, mis- 
sion, $7,300. Douglas County, sanitarium (al- 
terations), $5,795. Kenosha County, school, 
$6,710. Monroe County, bridges and culverts, 
$11,148. Ozaukee County, grade separation, 
$14,964. Sheboygan County, grade separation, 
$10,119. Wood County, two bridges, $12,980. 
Jackson County, two bridges and two cul- 
verts, $3.331. Buffalo County, bridge, $1,606. 
Edgar. church, $31,300. Menasha, post office, 
$120,000. Monroe, post office, $67,852. Sparta, 
infirmary, $33,500. Superior, church, $20,000; 
|elub house, $12,000. Wisconsin Rapids, post 


! 


2,627,944.34 
Se wepaheenere dae sedeusegeavcecsasens sel eanenn 


424,028.06 | 


bulk- | 


Rulings Announced 
In Railway Cases 


Rate Complaints Just Received | 
Made Public by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Brick: Fourth Section Application No. 
12878.—Fourth-seetion relief to, maintain 
rates on brick and related articles from Elk 
City, Kans., to points in southwestern ter- 
ritory, authorized. 

Lumber: No. 24266.—Pulaski Veneer Cor- 
poration v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates on 
used lumber, in carloads, from Hog Island, 
Pa., to Pulaski and Salem, Va., and on sec- 
ond-hand steel articles, in carloads, from 
Hog Island to Pulaski found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Cement: No. 23898 and related cases.— 
Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates on cement, in carloads, from points 
in the Kansas gas belt, Dewey and Ada, 
Okla., and certain producing points in 
Texas to destinations in Texas and New 
Mexico on the Texas-New Mexico Railway 
Company found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Lawful basis of rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

Potatoes: No. 23445.—Herndon Fruit Com- 
pany v. Michigan Central Railroad. Fol- 
lowing Taylor Produce Co. v. A. C. L. R. R. 
Co., 115 I. C. C. 633, 147 I. C. C. 382, 179 
I. C. C. 269, rate on potatoes, in carloads, 
from Cash Corner and Aurora, N. C., to 
Lansing, Mich., touna unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rate prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded. 

F. D. No. 9123.—Southern Railway Com- 
pany Bonds. Authority granted to issue not 
exceeding $42,769,000 of development and 
general mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, 
said bonds or any part thereof to be pledged 
and repledged from time to time to and 
including Dec. 31, 1933, as collateral security 
for any note or notes which the applicant 
may issue within the limitations of section | 
20a (9) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

F. D. No. 9118.—1. Authority granted to 
the Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Com- 
| pany to join with its receiver in extending 
| to July 1, 1935, the maturity dates of $1,- 
| 492,469.71 of outstanding receiver’s certifi- | 
cates, and to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity in respect of the certificates as extended. 

2. That part of the application in which 
John A. Hulen, as receiver of the carrier, 
| asks authority to extend the maturity dates 
| of the foregoing certificates, dismissed. 
| F. D. No. 9054.—Certificate issued author- 
| izing the Fulton Chain Railway Company 
| to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
| commerce, its entire line of railroad in 

Herkimer County, New York, and the New 

York Central Railroad Company to abandon 

operation thereof. 

Ex parte No. 96.—Through Routes and 
Joint Rates Between Waterways Corporation 
and Other Common Carriers. Bases of rea- | 
sonable divisions of joint barge-rail rates | 
via Peoria, Ill., established under findings } 

| in fifth supplemental report, 172 I. C. C. 525, 
determined and ordered to be established. 
Other prior reports 153 I. C. C. 129, 156 
I. C. C. 191, 161 I. C. C. 207, 163 I. C. C. 
716, 167 I.) C. C. 385, and 174 I. C. C. 477. 


++ + 


Examiners’ Reports 
Vegetables: No. 24077.—Georgia Public 
Service Commission v. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 
1. Rates applicable on fresh vegetables by 
express from points in Georgia to points in 
official territory not shown to be unrea- 
sonable. 
2. Failure of defendants to accord a car- 
load express refrigerator service on fresh 
vegetables from points in Georgia to des- 
tinations in official territory while contem- 
poraneously according such service to com- 
peting shippers in Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee and Kentucky found not 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
} Iron pipe: No. 24175.—Swiss Oil Corpora- 

tion v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rate 
| on wrought iron pipe, in carloads, from 
| Aliquippa and Neville Island, Pa., to Louisa, 








Ky., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 


| Paper: No. 24323.—Edgewater Paper Com- 
pany v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway. Rate charged on used off- 
set paper, in rolls, in carloads, from Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., to Menasha, Wis., found ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable. Complaint | 
| dismissed. 


Manure: No. 24414.—American Sumatra 
| Tobacco Corporation v. Louisville & Nash- 
| ville Railroad. 1. Rate charged on certain 
| shipments of animal manure, in carloads, 
| from New Orleans, La., to Havana, Hinson, 

and Sharon, Fla., prior to Jan. 1, 1928, found 
not unreasonable. 2. Rate on like traffic 
| from and to the same points on and after 
| Jan. 1, 1928, found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


| Clay: No. 24474.—Ironton Fire Brick Com- 
pany v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rate 
on crude clay, in carloads, from Bradmyer 
and Enterprise, Ky., to Ironton, Ohio, found 

| unreasonable. A reasonable rate for the fu- 
ture prescribed. “ 


| Automobiles: No. 24590.—Southwest Nash 
| Company v. Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
| Rates charged on numerous carloads of 
automobiles from Milwaukee, Racine, Racine 
Junction and Kenosha, Wis., to St. Louis, 
Mo., found not unreasonable but in con- 
| travention of the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of the fourth section. Reparation 
denied. 


Apples: No. 24658.—Traffic Bureau-Lynch- 
burg Chamber of Commerce v. Norfolk & 
Western Railway. 1. Carload of apples 
shipped from Keyser, W. Va., to Lynch- 
burg, Va., and there reconsigned to Dur- 
ham, N. C., found not to have been mis- 
routed. 2. Rate charged found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 


Vegetables: No. 24664—F. E. Morgan & 
| Sons v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
Railway. Carload shipment of fresh vege- 

tables from San Benito, Tex., to Ruston, La., 
found not to have been misrouted. Appli- 
cable rate found unreasonable. Re ation 
awarded. ; 

F. D. No. 8957.—Recommended that a cer- 
tificate be issued permitting abandonment 
by the Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany and its recefVers of a line of railroad 
7 pottaotown and Williamsburg Counties, 


++ + 
Uncontested Finance Cases 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9079, 
permitting the Leesville, Slagle & Eastern 
Railway Company to abandon as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, its entire line 
of railroad in Vernon Parish, La., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9119, au- 
thorizing the Nashville Terminal Company 
to extend from Jan. 1, 1932, to Jan. 1, 1935, 
the maturity date of $1,000,000 of first- 
mortgage gold bonds, and to increase the 
interest rate thereon from 5 per cent to 6 
per cent per annum during that period, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9099, author- 
izing the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company to issue and to re- 
new not exceeding $12,432,000 of promissory 
notes to be sold at par or discounted at a 
rate not exceeding 6 per cent, and to 
pledge and repledge as collateral security 
therefor, all or any part of $13,639,000 of 
New York, Lackawanna & Western Railway | 
Company first and refunding mortgage 5 | 
per cent gold bonds, series A, and $10,000,000 
of Morris & Essex Railroad Company 4}, per 
cent construction-mortgage gold bonds, se- 
ries C, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9120, author- 
izing the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany to issue and renew from time to time 
not exceeding $3,000,000 aggregate fact 
amount, of promissory notes, to be sold or 
otherwise disposed of at not less than par 
and the original notes or the proceeds 
thereof used to renew or discharge out- 
standing notes and to provide working cap- 
ital, approved. 

¢ + + 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints received by the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 


Ammonia: No. 25019.—E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Company, Wilmington, Del., v. Nor- 
folk & Western Railway. Against unjust 
rates on shipments of anhydrous ammonia, 
in tank cars, from Hopewell, Va., to Gibbs- 
town, and Thompson's Point, N. J. 


Contractors’ Outfits: No. 25021.—Oklahoma 
Contracting Corporation, Dallas, Tex., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against application of class A rates on ship- 
ments of contractors’ outfits. 


} 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 





uarterly Dividen?’s of 

$125 a share on $5 Divi- 

dend Preferred Stock and 

30 cents a share on Common 

Steck have been declared. pay- 

able March 31, 1932, te re- 

spective holders of record Febru- 
ary 29, 1932. 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 
I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 


Zanuary 27, 1932. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| above. 


; upon holdin; 
be more willing to lend their money if 


jcan discount 
|of exchange which mature in 90 days and 


. AVIATION 


Ship Launchings 
Decline One-half 
During Past Year 


Tonnage Drops 44 Per Cent; 
Only 596 Vessels Over 
100 Tons Built, Says De- 


partment of Commerce 


The number and tonnage of seagoing 
vessels launched throughout the world 
last year decreased nearly a half from 
the 1930 totals, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Only 596 vessels of 100 gross tons or 
over were launched last year, compared 
with 1,084 in 1930, a decline of 45 per 
cent. The tonnage dropped 44 per cent, 
from 2,889,472 in 1930 to 1,617,115, it was 
pointed out. 

There were 14 vessels of more than 
15,000 gross tons launched last year, 
Italy accounting for the two largest ships, 
the “Rex,” 50,100 gros tons, and the 
“Conte di Savoia,” 46,000 gross tons. In 
third place came the United States ves- 
sel, the “Manhattan,” of 30,000 gross tons. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Lowest Mark Since 1915 

There was a decrease of 1,272,357 gross 
tons in the volume of seagoing vessels of 
100 gross tons or over launched through- 
out the world in 1931, compared with 
the previous year, according to informa- 
tion made public Feb. 10 by Commissioner 
Arthur J. Tyrer of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation. The total launched was 596 ves- 
sels of 1,617,115 grdss tons, compared 
with 1,084 vessels of 2,889,472 gross tons 
in the previous year. With the excep- 
tion of 1915, the war year, this is the 
lowest record since 1909. 

Of the 596 vessels launched in 1931, 24 


| were between 4,000 and 6,000 gross tons, 


89 between 6,000 and 10,000 gross tons, 12 
between 10,000 and 15,000 gross tons, and 
14 over 15,000 gross tons each. The folow- 
ing are the largest: “Rex,” 50,100 gross 
tons, “Conte di Savoia,” 46,000 gross tons, 
Italy; “Manhattan,” 30,000 gross tons, 
United States; “Champlain,” 28,912 gross 
tons, France; “Georgic,” 27,000 gross tons 
Great Britain. ; 

Of these 596 vessels, 85 vessels of 1,000 
gross tons and over were built for carrying 


| Oil in bulk and totaled 642,507 gross tons, 


73 of which were motor shi . 
553,136 gross tons. ’ ps totaling 


The motor tonnage for 1931 exceeds by 


|more than 237,000 gross tons the world’s 


output of steam tonnage in 1930, when the 
motor tonnage exceeded the steam tonnage 
by more than 330,000 gross tons; in 1929, 
the motor tonnage launched equaled 84.4 
per cent of the steam tonnage; in 1928, 
= ha 80.1 per cent; and in 1924, 62.8 per 

The largest American vessels la 
were the “Manhattan,” a loti eel 
of 30,000 gross tons; the “President 
Coolidge,” a turbo-electric vessel of 21,936 
gross tons; the “Mariposa” and the 
Monterey,” trubine vessels of 18,000 gross 
tons each, and six other vessels of be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 gross tons. 

Thirteen turbine steam vessels of a total 
gross tonnage of 145,234 were launched 
during 1931, including the vessels named 

This total comprises altogether 
five vessels of 51,936 gross tons in which 
electric drive is employed, while internal 
combustion engine tonnage amounted to 
48,424 gross tons, inclusive of 4 motor 
ships of between 8,000 and 10,000 gross tons 
and 2 small diesel-electric vessels .of 841 
gross tons. Five oil tankers of 1,000 gross 
tons and over totaling 37,561 tons were 
ong al a a of 147,279 

ere launche i - 
ted for burning oil fuel. oe ae ae 


Fewer Failures Foreseen 


In Revision of Bank Law 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
some provision under which member 


| banks in the Federal reserve system will 


be allowed to discount paper from n 

member banks and, in turn, rediscount it 
with the reserve banks. Relief would 
thereby be extended outside the confines 
of the reserve system, which embraces be- 


| tween 7,000 and 8,000 banks, or more than 


a ae < the Nation’s total. 
ustries and persons probably woul 
encounter less difficulty in atanaien 
loans from banks if the Reserve Act were 
femporarily slackened in its discount pro- 
visions. Banks, which are now insisting 
cash to remain liquid, would 


they knew they coul i ir i 
oe in case my = — 
e Same time bank failures, 

great stimulus to hoarding, would S 
eliminated. Underlying most of the bank 
failures is a situation in which the 
bank has an abundance of intrinsically 
valuable securities in its portfolio but 
finds that they are ineligible as a basis 
of discount loans from the Federal re- 
serve banks. Therefore, these sound se- 


|curities are of no help to a bank when 


withdrawal of deposito i 
eee Pp rs depletes its cash 


A bank which failed three or four 


| months ago furnishes an 

| withdrawals exhausted its cas geben 
|the bank had to close, yet in 
|mately 90 days its liquidation has 
| positors 50 
|of the gilt-edged securities held 


resources, 
approxi- 

aid de- 
per cent on their money benemes 


bank. Under the revisions such sam 


| would not be forced to close its doors. 


At present the Federal reserve banks 
notes, drafts and bills 


agricultural paper maturin in nine 
months. They are specifically forbidden 
to handle “a note, draft or bill of exchange 
the proceeds of which have been used or 


| are to be used for permanent or fixed in- 
| vestments of any kind, such as land, build- 
| ings or machinery, or for any other capital 

Real estate mortgages are one @ 
|of the classes of paper considered sound 
| and probabty to be included as rediscount- 
| able under the revisions. 


purpose.” 


It gets dark 
EVERY NIGHT 


and people eat 
EVERY DAY 


@ Stability of earnings of the 
utility industry are safeguarded by 
the continued and increasing de- 
mands for residential electric and gas 
service. 

Homes served by the Associated 
Gas and Electric System increased 
their use of electricity on the aver- 
age 8.3% during 1931; use of gas held 
its own, remaining practically un- 
changed. 


@ For sound utility investments 
write for Circular B245 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York City 
Bowling Green $-6070 


Db 


4 
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Financial Conditions in Peru 
Reviewed in Loan Testimony 


STATE BANKING 


Rules to Recover | 
Deposits Given in 


Washington State | Lawrence Dennis, Writer, Describes Situation 
| At Senate Committee Inquiry 


‘Kentucky Laws Financial Condition of Reserve Credit 
Governing Banks | FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | Qutstanding for 


As of Feb. 10. Made Public Feb. 11. | ree 
Called Inadequat | | Week Declines 


| RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 2-10-32 2-11-31 | 
| Gold with Federal reserve agents 2,071,979 1,752,459 | 
° eye Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board... 4 
Liability Safeguards Are Not Gold and gold certificates held by banks Holdings Throughout Sys- 
tem of Discounted Bills 


| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury...... ee 56,962 34,467 | 
2,128,941 1,786,926 | 
470,484 | 
Sufficient to Protect De- | 22.20 gis eens sig 
positors, Chairman of! Show Drop of 19 Million, 
Legislative Group Says Says Federal Board 
The daily average volume of Federal re- 


317,192 
521,085 820,081 
2,967,218 3,077,491 | 

196,277 176,855 

serve bank credit outstanding during the 

week ended Feb. 10, as reportec by the 

Federal reserve banks and made public 

Feb. 11, was $1,807,000,000, a decrease of 

$23,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and an increase of $859,000,000 com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 
1931. 

On Feb. 10 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,779,000,000, a decrease of 
$31,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with decreases of $32,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances, $5,000,- 
000 in money in circulation and $18,000,000 
in unexpended capital funds, nonmember 
deposits, etc., offset in part by decreases 
of $3,000,000 in monetary gold stock and 


Procedure for Realizing on| 
Claims for State Funds in| 


Closed Banks Outlined by | 


Attorney General 


INANCIAL conditions in Peru were reviewed Jan. 11 by Lawrence Dennis, of New 
York City, financial writer, who appeared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in connection with the Johnson resolution (S. Res. 19), for an investigation 
of the flotation of foreign securities in the American market. (Excerpts from the 


testimony of Mr. Dennis were published in the issue of Feb. 11.) Additional excerpts 
from his testimony follow: 


514,936 


2,970,182 
197,321 


3,163,495 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations. 
Other bills discounted 


—_—_— | 
3,254,346 
76,649 


3,167,503 
74,197 


450,326 
369,109 
819,435 
169,391 


476,002 
379,166 


79,368 | 
142,821 





+ a _ 
Mr. Dennis: There is no point in calculating | prices in Peru were 219; in the United States, 
gold coverage against note issues. But / 206 
that was a great fallacy by which investors 
were misled. The bankers pointed to the 
amount of gold and notes. The significance 
of gold is as to the amount of bank credit, | 
not merely notes. Bank notes tend to be| 
rather stable in quantity but you can expand 


Otymp1a, WasH., Feb. 11. | 
Rules applying to the recovery of State | 
deposits in national banks and in Wash- 
ington State banks, following failure of 
either, differ, according to Attorney Gen- | 
eral John H. Dunbar. the bank credit. | At the end of 1920, it was 205 in Peru and 
Mr. Dunbar’s letter to State Treasurer | “a Gating the ace qeries from 10 | 147 in the United States. 
; ini j oT e loans y anks in eru was | 
Charles W. Hinton, explaining the situa {million pounds. During the five-year period | 
tion, follows in full text: | from 1914 to, 1918 the average, volume of benk 
ace . credit was 5,600, pounds. uring e perio 
Dear Sir: You _bave requested Saad from 1919 to 1923 the volume of bank loans 
opinion on a question which has arisen | was 10,000,000 pounds. You i. oa 
> i i i | And from 1924 to 1927 it was 17, i pounds. 
regarding State deposits in national banks, | You will there notice the inflation in bank | 
which banks have been closed by reason 
of insolvency and are now in the hands | 
of a receiver. These State deposits are 


credit. 
At the end of 1919 the totel amount of gold | 
secured by either surety bonds or col- 
lateral, or both. 


FrankKrortT, Ky., Feb. 11. 


Laws governing banks have not grown | pits bought in open market 

jand developed along with the growth of | United States Government securities: 

| the banks, according to Senator Gates F.| Bonds 

Young, chairman of the Senate Commit-| Treasury notes 

tee on Banks and Trust Companies, who} Certificates and bills. 

recently discussed the need for changes 

jin the banking law over the radio. 

In 19204ve had a big deflation in the United}. The banking laws were enacted, Mr. 

States. The bottom dropped out of wholesale | Young said, “when our banks were small Total bills and securities 

Ga aes tee bre a Wes Somn Shere Chey | units, almost wholly locally owned, and | Due from foreign banks 

whites they did not aevate. What annua have | nero pa grew up in our Nation great pe les gi gag of other banks. 

hasnened thar . cial institutions controlling smaller 

have collected a ot of their loans, or else [Units by either a group system or. chain | RADE Premises 7 , 
» system of banking.” ’ All other resources * 


reorganized and gone through bankruptcy, as/| 

& great many banks did here. They should 

have made their currency and credit situa- Double Liability Held Inadequate 

tion sound. They did not do that there as Referring to the statutory double lia- 
|ability on shares of bank stock, and to 
certain personal liabilities on_ directors 


Total bills discounted 222,189 


87,739 


855,168 
156,100 


320,207 
63,020 
365,768 
748,995 
35,952 


Senator Shortridge: What do you mean by 
at? 

Mr. Dennis: That is the index of prices. 
That is the composite of wholesale prices. 
This is just to show you how the drop took 
| Place here and did not take place there. 


320,110 
69,530 
ese 351,794 


8),906 
192,121 
336,593 


| Total United States Government securities.... 609,620 
| Other securities eevee 
919,548 
711 
17,785 
444,122 
58,098 
19,293 


1,796,215 
8.611 
14,600 
376,009 
57,820 
38,436 


1,763,711 
8,608 
12,802 
345,551 
57,821 
39,335 
Total re.sources ecceceeare 5,466,989 5,533,391 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 


4,790,552 


we did here. 


Consequently, their prices did not fall. They 
borrowed the money. There was the Banco 


| 2,661,959 
rency liabilities. That is an enormous gold 


reserve. Not currency but currency and de-/| 
posit abilities both combined. 


2,664,003 1,481,006 


1,937,231 2,364,686 


in the country was 50 per cent of the cur- 
Supreme Court Rulings Cited 


You desire to know whether or not you | 
can file with the receiver a claim for | 
the full amount of the State deposit and | 
this full 
amount without first exhausting the col- 
lateral, and then apply the proceeds from 
the sale of the collateral on any difference 


participate in dividends on 


Senator Shortridge: Do you regard that as 
}@n unsafe or an unwise condition? 
| Mr. Dennis: Oh, no. I regard that as a 
very strong position for credit, you see. 
is why I say they needed no loans. 
stead of using that gold— 

Senator Shortridge (interposing): Who had 
the gold? 

Mr. Dennis: This was held largely by the 
reserve bank. They had about $30,000,000 in 
| gold, or to be more exact, we will say 5,800,000 


That | 
But in- | 


del Peru y Londres, which was 
from the war until 1929, and finally 
dated. 
was insolvent. It was carrying half its cap- 
ital, and sometimes all its capital, borrowed 
from the reserve bank. That unhealthy credit 
situation was maintained by means of the 
foreign loans. The price level was kept ar- 
tificially high. The banks kept expanding 
their loans. The government kept spending 


the majority of its income, and things were} 


insolvent | 
liqui- | 
It was perfectly evident that the bank | 


and officials, Senator Young declared that 
“these safeguards were not adequate to 
prevent bank failures and to protect the 
depositors.” 

“In many instances, the closing of a 





bank brings the realization to the de- 
positors that stockholders are not fi 


nancially able to meet the double liability | all other liabilities 


upon stock held by them. In some in- 
stances, it is found that directors of banks 


Government x 
Foreign bank .. 
Other deposits 


31,675 


2,054,001 
371,161 
158,500 
259,421 

26,305 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items .. 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 


Total liabilities 5,533,391 


28,913 
5,306 
18,445 


2,417,350 
435,473 
169,298 
274,636 

12,791 


4,790,552 


$22,000.000 in Treasury currency, adjusted. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$19,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, $8,000,000 at Chicago and $36,- 
000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. The 
system's holdings in bills bought in open 
markét increased $13,000,000 and of United 
States Treasury notes $7,000,000, while 
holdings of Treasury certificates and bills 


there might be between the total amount | pounds of gold or gold exchange, and the re- 
of the State deposit and the total amount | serve bank had the most of it. The banks, 
of the dividends paid. of course, had not so much specie gold but a 
With reference to national banks, this | 8™Sft deal of “— —— ao 
ce ow, instead of taking e ban 0 e@ ex- 
uestion has been settled by a decision Of | port of gold or reestablishing the gold stand- 
the Supreme Court of the United States | ara after the war—and during the war there 
and several subsequent circuit court de-/| had been a suspension of the gold standard, 
cisions. in 1914. Roane a eee or ae fe. 
i of Jack- | during the war, and the exchange value 0: e 
“ne a U. S athe United States | Peruvian pound went up above par. 
Supreme Court held that a secured cred- _ + + : 
itor of an insolvent national banKgmay| ye american doliar was quoted at over ee + mone ley 
prove and receive dividends upon theface | ¢5 to the pound. The average rate in 1918 was| Avuies. Of aoures’ 
of his claim as it stood at the time of the | $5.27 to the pound. That was because the| my people. ' ; 
declaration of insolvency, without credit- | Reserve Bank of. New York was not export-| fact that after they had made the loan of 
ing either his collaterals, or collections | ing gold. It would earmark gold for foreign | 1927, and the country was then up to about| 
made therefrom after such declaration, | customers but would = = =, until 90 millions of debt, I said, “Before any more 
subject always to the proviso that divi-| the end of the war. We held our gold here |joans are made here, the Government should 
dends must cease when, from them and | 


during the war. The point I am making is| pelance its budget with revenues, and the 
: | that at the end of the . and this situa- 1 

from collaterais realized, the claim has | proceeds of these loans, and it should put the 

been paid in full. 


tion was typical of all countries, Peru had! cyrre 
| approximately 50 per cent of gold for her| ney on the gold standard and curtail its 
Decision Followed by Courts 
This case was decided by a divided 


borrowing, | 
currency, her circulation and her bank de- 8, because things can not go on in 
court, four justices dissenting, and the 


this way.” 
| posits. | The . ‘ 
From this gold position the obvious thing to | Chairman: You put that in writing? 
rule laid down is contrary to the rule in 
bankruptcy. However, this case has not 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 

do was to put the gold standard into effect.| Ty : 
That would have meant that some of that e Chairman: 

been overruled but, instead, has been fol- 

lowed by all Federal courts since. 


whom? 
| gold would have flown out of the country, . | 
and the country would have done  littie| ones ‘Sebeaensieen’ wit gg ty oe 
orrowin abroa ju no very much, an 
the government would have balanced its bud- | it. This ‘was seat TZ wr nee ns ‘ 
In American Surety Company v. ae get, But we as they Rereinet | a . positors of the institution. 
( it court | embargo on gold. s gold was held an 
teks tor _ > Saat = they did not caport any. | Senator Costigan: What is the date of the Fees Increase Cost ; } 
distributi of assets of an insolvent na-| ,And then the government began to borrow | report? ; | “Another source of great cost is the 
ustribution ; \~ |abroad. This gold that they borrowed abroad| Mr. Dennis: April 15, 1929. This was a sum-|remuneration of the liquidating agent and 
tional bank a secured creditor may prove | ya. used to balance their international pay-|™ary of all similar communications i q & a8 
and receive dividends on the face of his| ments and to support an unhealthy inflation! Senator Johnson: Suppose you read it it | Dis assistants and payment of legal fees 
claim at the time of the declaration of in- | of credit. This you can see from the volume| it represents your present views. * “| necessitated by the liquidation. 
solvency, without crediting either security | of bank deposits in the country through 1919 
or collections made therefrom after such | 
declaration, subject always to the proviso | 
that dividends must cease when the| 
claim has been paid in full. This case | 
was decided in March, 1928, and this rule | 


Mr. Dennis: Yes (reading). “In analyzing|,, Still another source of great cost to 
to 1923. That is, from 1914 to 1918 when they| the position of public finances of a country the depositors in such a closed institu- 
were really producing and exporting the 

is squarely based on the rule laid down in | 

the Merrill case, supra. 


as of a given period, one must take into|tion is the failure of our law to compel 
volume of bank credit was not expanded over | 8ccount a great number of highly complex | such liquidating agent or receiver to make 
the pre-war credit to any extent, but after| factors and data, many of which can only| distribution of the assets of the bank im- 
the war with falling prices particularly, they | Penakted approximately. Conclusions as to| mediately upon having passed into his 
proceeded to inflate their bank credit. They | tendencies or trends must; naturally, be based h ffici € pas 
would not have done that had they reestab-|°0 Probabilities and assumptions based on | ands a sufficient amount to warrant a 
lished the gold standard. | past experience. One entertains grave ap-| distribution to the depositors, whose funds 
| Senator Shortridge: As of the time of the| Prehensions as to the future solvency of an|were locked up by the closing of the 
Other Decisions Cited making of the loans, what was the condition | bank. 
See, also, Gamble v. Wimberly, 44 Fed. 
(2d) 329, decided Oct. 21, 1930. by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- | 
cuit. | 
This opinion applies only to State de- 
posits in national banks. The rule is ex- | 
actly — with reference to State | 


individual or firm which one knows to be 
of their government treasury? “Still another defect, and a most serious 
banks. ur own supreme court, in the | 


declined $14,000,000. 
very merry. 


(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items during the week and the year 
ended Feb. 10, 1932, are shown in tabu- 
lar form in an adjoining column.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Feb, 11 


are but small stockholders and are serv- 
ing in such capacities principally for the 
purpose of having a ‘borrowing home’ 
rather than a depository for their surplus 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve 
liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on ‘ 
respondents 319,294 317,681 445,684 | 


funds. In i i Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
| that eee er an 6 - fearned central reserve cities on Feb. 10, 1932, on Feb, 3, 1932, and on Feb. 11, 1931, the figures being 
| 3 e banks and corpora- | in millions of dollars: | 
— in which such bank officials are NEW YORK 2-10-32 2-3-32 2-11-31 | 
ers, ar P “10-< 2-3-32 -11-31 
haseuws. Se ae ae Loans and investments—total 6,638 6,794 7,962 


Cost of Liquidating Banks 


“Certainly, with these conditions pre- 
vailing, one would be compelled to ac- 
knowledge our banking laws are not ade- 
quate. 

“Furthermore, failure of so many banks 
within our State has disclosed to us the 
exorbitant cost our laws impose for liqui- 
dating such institutions; for example, our 
present law provides that the liquidating 
agent shall execute a surety bond for an 
amount equal to one-half of the value of 
the assets of the bank, the premium of 
such bond to be paid from the assets. of 
jthe bank. In one case, recently brought 
to my attention, this premium amounted 
to $7,500. This was required to be paid 
from the cash assets of the closed insti- 
tution—money sorely needed by the de- 


~+ + 
Were you 


67.1% 83% 


bills purchased for foreign 

The Chairman: 
| at that time? 
Mr. Dennis: 
These were 


living in Peru 
I was there from 1928 to 1929. 
the indications of the general 
situation. You could see the urbanization. 
They were building up real estate suburbs, 
| plotting the land and paving streets out in| 
| the desert, and all sorts of follies. 

The Chairman: Did you give any warning to} 


5,513 
any of them at that time as to what the/| 


Loans—total 4,359 
3,050 
2,463 


2,449 


2,178 
2,181 
2,435 


On securities 
All other .,... 
Investments—total 


yes. I reported all these 
st Wy JOM TORDON GENS 50 New York, Feb. 11.--The Federal Reserve 
The point I made there was the Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

Austria (schilling) 13.9541 
Belgium (belga) 13.9465 
Bulgaria (lev) ......e.06 .7150 
Czechoslovakia (crown) ... 2.9625 
Denmark (krone) 18.8811 
England (pound) 343.5297 
Finlang (markka) 1.4866 
France (franc) Sab nee 3.9368 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 23.7515 
Greece (draehma) 1.2876 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4416 
Tialy (lira) 5.1889 
Netherlands 40.3137 
Norway 18.6622 
Poland 11.1858 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1750 
Rumania (leu) -5950 
Spain (peseta) 7.8752 
Sweden (krona) 19.2822 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5165 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7807 
Hong Kong (dollar) 24.8645 
China (Shanghai teel) 32.3229 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.8333 
China (Yuan dollar) . 23.6250 
India (rupee) 25.8958 
Japan (yen) 35.3078 
Singapore (dollar) .. 39.6875 
Canada (dollar) 86.4570 
Cuba (peso) eee 99.9422 
Mexico (peso) ee 39.1033 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 58.1507 
Brazil (milreis) 6.1431 
Chile (peso) 12.0500 
Uruguay (peso) 45.8333 
Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
Bar silver 29.6250 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank. 

Cash in vault ...... 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .. 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-twon banks 
For account of others 


1,593 
842 1, 
654 

43 

4,809 
758 
249 
105 
836 

35 


1,348 
101 
798 
54 
5,833 
1,225 
14 
79 
328 
10 
In a letter addressed to 432 ae 
315 
267 (guilder) ... 
(krone) ; 
(zloty) 
On demand 
On time 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 





Loans—total 





On securities . 

All other 
Investments—total 

United States Government securities....... cece 

Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank.. 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 











so. and then would get a big loan and pay | discontinued and a new and sound course 
off on the floating debt. Then they would| ° finances adopted. One can only say that | 
start building up some more floating debt | whenever finances have been conducted along 
and would get another loan and pay that off.| similar lines, bankruptcy has invariably re- 


Leguia’s presidency, he borrowed about $106,- 
000,000, and spent $66,000,000 in public works. 
Supposedly, a large number of these loans 
were for public works, though, of course, a 
little went for deficits—a great deal went 
for deficits. As a matter of fact, only about 
two-thirds went for public works. (Contin- 
uing reading): 

“In the last two or three years, the annual 
excess of expenditures over revenues has been 
greater than the so-called investments in 
public works. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing may be said: The amounts spent on 
so-called capital investments are approxi- 
mately twice as much as the works are worth 
| because of graft and lack of economy in their 
creation. The works created yield an infi- 
nitesimally small money revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

> ¢ > 


“Up to the present, the Government rail- 
Ways are all Operated at a loss. Irrigation 
projects are yielding so far less than the op- 
erating costs. The Avenida Progreso, a toll 
road, is about the only public work earning 
more than its costs. The fiscalized wharves, 
of course, yield revenue, but how much of 
this is indirect taxation, it is difficult to say. 
Certainly, a large part. 

“Obviously, any public work like a wharf 
can be made to yield its costs and some reve- 
nue besides where it is a monopgly. Very 
little of the above capital investments, how- 
ever, has gone for wharves, some 60,000 pounds 
out of 4,004,000 spent in 1927. The Callao 
Dock will, doubtless, yield considerable reve- 
nue. It can, of course, be used as a taxing 
agency. 

“This observation is made merely to point 
out that no direct enhancement of the eco- 
nomic capacity of the country can be shown 
to have resulted from the Government's ex- 
penditures in anything like the amount of 
such expenidtures. There may have beeg, the 
requisite increase in national wealth d to 


you are 


Was that for public 


Tax Increase of 1,241 M ‘lions N eeded 
To Balance Budget, Mr. Mills Estimates 


Colonnade of the 
Twenty North Wacker 
Drive Building, Chi- 
cago— Home of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. 
Served Electrically 
by Commonwealth 
Edison Company 


Chicage Daily News Photo 


(Millions of dollars.) 
Present revenue structure: 
Total receipts 
Total expenditures 
Deficit 
Less statutory debt retirements 
Indicated additional revenue requirements 
| November revenue proposals: 
*Corporation income (increase of one-half o 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chge. 
—321 


+321 
+321 | 


B 
2,375 
4,113 
1,738 

497 
1,241 


MONG the companies whose 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, Midland United Company, 


Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
National Electric Power Company, and 
National Public Service Corporation; 
Ask for our list of investment offerings: 


|; embarking on a series of new borrowings; 
Mr. Dennis: The condition of the govern- 
ment treasury was that they were spending | aes ious sumer at unesonomle ex. |one, is the failure of our law to safeguard 
i f their income.. They were i ; e disregardin, S pledges, etc. 
a een a oo Tae ee tie Beton eae were deposited in another bank to the 
deficit and the floating debt for a year or|!! these irregular and bad practices were| credit of the liquidating agent.” 
case of First National Bank of Seattle v.| “"piose loans produced constant inflation, | SU!ted.” 
laid down the rule that a secured creditor | to reduce their gold stock which they kept in| a an Satan stock of the Peruvian situation, 
of an insolvent bank is not entitled to| bank, but balanced their international pay-| OM® Has not as adequate statistical data as 
: i - , ; to interpret such data as one has and to | 
indebtedness without credi- | served two purposes in this connection: In| 
fing either the collateral or the collection | the first place, they spent more than their | abhicjnens them with as much intimate first: | 
made thereon after the closing of the! joiq exchange in the banks to start expan-| ‘ings are actually being run as one can | 
bank. Our court in this opinion dis-| sion. It served those two purposes. P obtain. | 
w it and instead followed | seem highly significant and to comprise most 
an. a court decision of In re| Senator Johnson: Did they continue to in-| 0! things worth considering in connection 
Pp crease their total of national debt? “Note: A period of fi 1923 to 1927 
; : eriod of five years, o | 
Federal Law Governs they increased their national debt $106,000,000 | W/th as much on 1928 as can be given at this 
It is, however, well settled that in the| their exports only increased 17 per cent in|..1: The growing annual excess of public 
ban she Wee : I have the figures here from their| ¢XPenditures over public revenues, as seen 
y J : ationa ank 0 0 
Ghicsoo v. weldon, 130 Fed. 212; Davis | dexes: The public debt increased from 1919 The government was spending in 1923 
. ’ to the end of 1928 by 383 per cent. That is 292,828 pounds more than revenues; 387,346 
Palo Alto County v. Ulrich, 201 N. W. 132. | ceacea 194 more in 1922; 477,995 more in 1923; 3 
7 : er cent ; ’ n 3; 906,832 
We therefore advise you that, in our | “Of Course’ when borrowing and, More in 1924; 1,851,667 more in 1925; 4,160,250 
the receiver of a nationtl bank for the| because the people do not mind it. That =e -- the deficit, you see, that was cov- 
full amount of the State deposit, regard- | was one of the points as to which the bankers | ®Te¢ by loans. It was growing every year— 
that you may at any time you deem pro- stantly When it was very hard to finance and this amount of government deficit. 
per sell the collateral and also receive | them with the steady local tax their people + + + 
‘ money. And you can see that that creates aja government's volume of expenditures be- 
your claim until your claim has been paid | fictitious situation comes more or less fixed in a given volume 
| as, say, three 
remaining in your hands must be returned | sound, that if the loan is covered three times| years, 1926, 1927 and 1928, it is nearly im- 
to the receiver and, of course, dividends | by revenues then their loan is sound. But| possible to reduce that volume substantially 
cause while you are borrowing you can raise| nomic, political and social structure.” 
eas taxes, but once you stop then taxes go down. You see, one of the evils of this excessive 
Restricti n ‘Long Haul’ 
estriction O 4 creased 240 per cent and taxes increased 194| ing by the Government and by private in- 
as per cent. he debt increased 380 per cent. dividuals which cannot be maintali : 
Of Freight Is Proposec Pp e maintained, and | other factors and causes to justify the in- 
o or they were 117 per cent, for the index was | try collapses. Therefore, it is a very dan-| 
100 and it was then 117. The imrorts have gerous thing to initiate for two ~ 4 three — scdieee in ter Ee ae 
Act so as to restrict the so-called “long | pay for more imports with these loans. | borrowing which cannot be kept up, unless E 
haul right” to originating carriers and Another good index of the measure of the | you can anticipate sources of revenues to fogs 11-616,000 ‘pournae my By _ 
J, . | ° u 
; : : : ; The number of passengers transported on the “2. The total expenditures of the Govern- 
a PM osm a . aT | trains annually increased 5 per cent, and the | ment which are listed as capital investments | re oe en aaa tur tania ar 
loadings, increased 14 per cent. | for 1924; 1,964,733 for 1925; 2,502,735 for 1926; 
Bonham, Tex., Chairman of the House|..The general indication of those figures, | 4,004,425 for 1927, show that such so-called pm 4 or ee eae ag a 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign dort fourfold, and inereauing ie taxes a little | ratio of the annual excess of expenditures | Gebt or over 8 per cont.” 
ess an per cent, but e value of its | over revenues in recent years than they were r ° 
recommendations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its last two annual In other words, the country was running its; Senator Shortridge: (Other excerpts from the testimony 
} 3 __ | Very little, because it was a period of falling| Mr. Dennis: Yes; public works. I found by| Dennis will be published in the issue 
A written statement by Chairman Ray- prices in the export line, and in a period of | my studies that during the period of Mr. of Feb. 13.) 
burn, whose Committee has jurisdiction . iia aes : 
foreign currency was gradually declining. 
The bill would amend paragraph (4) of eS 
section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 
the volume of production. They exported 
state Commerce Commission in its 45th|™O0" copper. petroleum. cotton and sugar. 
annual report for 1931, the reasons there-| ing the quantity as far as they could, but 
report was impossible to increase the quantity so 
oo ae opinion of the Interstate Com- as to maintain the same volume of income. 
merce Commission the proposed amend-|two large purposes. They enabled the gov- | 241,000,000 will have to be raised by tax-|L. Mills, show. The breakdown of the 
ment is made necessary by the interpre-| ernment to spend beyond its income. They | ation to balance the budget by the end revised estimates, as compared with the 
a . volume of credit in the country. That is the House Commit-|ury in November, 5 i 
States v. Missouri Pacific, 278 U. S. 269. |also reflected in the index of wholesale prices. = an ae toe Senne Feb. 10 by the Mr. Mills, follows: ne Se ae 
i : .| United States Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- ee ee ee - 
- ee ei eae _ ures‘in the United States as 100, you will ae Budget oummary, Seoat year 1933: Estimates as submitted in Secretary's annual report, A; 
Ss e end of 1919, the | revisions as of Feb. 9, ,B: 
in an all-rail through route which does 
not embrace its long haul, unless the in- 
route unreasonably long. Theretofore the 
Commission had interpreted the para- STATEMENT 
originating carriers, or of subsequent car- 
riers after obtaining possession of the 


| to be spending without plan or budget, to be 
the funds awaiting distribution which 
| with a deficit. They would borrow to pay the! |“One can never say what might happen if | 
Mansfield State Bank, 127 Wash. 475, has | pased upon the fact that they did not have| That was my outstanding conclusion. 
an allowance of the claim in the full| ments by new loans. The government loans| OM¢ might desire. It is, therefore, necessary 
| revenues. In the second place it kept the| 288d knowledge of conditions or as to how 
cussed the Merrill case, supra, but de- | ee uy “The following factors, phenomena and data 
| with this problem: 
Frasch, 5 Wash. 344. Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. The figures show that 
from 1919 to 1929. And during that period | *!me will be studied. 
liquidation of national banks, the Federal | value. 
statistician, and they reduced these to in-| !70M the tables 
v. Elmira Savings Bank, 161 U. S. 275; | weary fourfold. The public revenues in. More in 1924; 905.779 more im 1921; ‘1,040,028 
opinion, you may file a general claim with | spending money like that you can raise taxes| ™Ore in 1926 and 4,678,439 more in 1927.” 
less of the amount of collateral held, and | deceived themselves. I pointed that out con-| ‘h!s mount of excess of unbalanced budget 
regular dividends on the full amount of | only increased the extent of the borrowed| “These data are highly significant. When 
in full, at which time any collateral then; They evolved a formula that was wholly un-| over a considerable period, 
would no longer be paid. | of course that is a fallacious argument be-| without serious consequences for the eco- 
During this period public expenditures in-| borrowing is that it creates a scale of spend- 
The exports increased in val 17 -it st t y 5 - 
Pp ue per cent; you stop that borrowing, the whole coun creased public debt, but this would seem 
Amendment of the Interstate Commerce | ;_.,,. 
eased 41 per cent, but they w abl | yea a fod f sive s 
A 5 co | Daviod of excessive spending and data must be studied qualitatively as well as 
. j s- | country’s prosperity may be taken from travel. | replace it. 
subsequent carriers after obtaining pos ve p 30, 1928, was approximately 25,575,000 pounds, 
freight transported, corresponding to our car- | during th fod: 975, for s iy | 
by Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of r . . bt ever ae Ages: Leet OTS debt as the change in its character. In 1923, 
then, is that the country was increasing its | investments are tending to be in a smaller some 21,000,000 of the 25,000,000 was foreign 
Commerce. The bill is in accord with : 000, ,000, 
production was increasing only 17 per cent. | five years ago.” 
reports debt rate up, and its income was increasing | works? | given before the Committee by Mr. 
falling prices the income of the country in| — 
of the legislation, follows in full text: 
They managed to keep it up by increasing 
Act, and was recommended by the Inter- 
As the prices went down, they kept increas- 
for being stated on pages 83-84 of the finally, in 1929, the prices fell so fast that it 
Therefore. I would say those loans served |.,4dditional revenue amounting to $1,- Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
tation placed on section 15 (4) in United |emabled the banks to maintain an unsound |of the fiscal year for 1933, revised figures | original estimates submitted by the Treas- 
That decision held that in connection with | Taking 1913 as 100 in Peru, and taking the | “~~ + 
Pa " - a these comparisons 
requiring any carrier by railroad to join 
clusion of such haul would render the U. S. TREASURY 
graph as protecting the long hauls of | ——= rep. 9. Made Public Feb. 11, 1932 
traffic. 


nate of exemption) ... 
*Individual income (basis 
+Estate (basis 1921 Act) nae 
Tobacco manufactures (increase one-sixth) ... 
Conveyances of realty (1924 Act) a ace 
Capital stock sales or transfers (increase 1 cent) . 
Automobiles and accessories (1924 Act) 


52 
134 
5 

58 
10 
ll 
100 
73 

6 

21 
110 
11 
50 
95 
636 
150 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

nue 
Customs receipts ... 
Miscellaneous receipts 


1924 Act) 
a 75,362.14 
Reconstruction Corporation | 


Opens Three Loan Offices 


Three regional loan offices were opened 
Feb. 11 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, according to an announce- 
ment issued from the offices of the cor- 
poration Feb. 11. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
today announced that it had established 
loan agencies and appointed managers 
of such agencies as follows: New Or- 
leans, La., W. D. Davis; Houston, Tex., 
R. F. Ford; San Antonio, Tex., Otto Meer- | 
scheidt. 


1,333,380.39 
682,606.10 
529,309.85 


Passenger autos (5 per cent) 
Trucks (3 per cent) 
Accessories (2!2 per cent) 


—17 
ol 
i 


—25 | 


> Uritiry SEcuRITIES COMPANY 
=| 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


=| 
aes Cleveland St. Louis Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco Kansas City 
filwaukee Louisville Tulsa Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Total ordinary receipts...... $3,220,658.48 4 Trucks (3 per cent) .........scceccceeeseues ; aie 
492,420.00 


599,181,936.64 
$602,895,015.12 


24 
135 
20 
55 
95 
“770 
150 


Neosat ; aoe ae 786 


| Further revenue requirements for balanced budget in fiscal year 1933 (exclusive of debt 
retirement 


Balance previous day..... 
Admissions, 1 cent per 10 cents (10 cents exemption) 
Radio and phonograph (equipment and accessories) 
Telephone and telegraph messages (basis 1921 Act) .. 
Checks and drafts (2 cents each) : 


Total (5 per cent).... 
General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts........ eoes 
Panama Canal 

All other 


$9,888 651.42 
104,211.64 
451,813.41 
24,989.05 

1,051,645.95 


Total taxes 


—134 
Total .. 

Public debt expenditures. ° 

Balance today, ....sssesssccces 


eves $11,521,311.47 
° 752,444.75 
+ 590,621,258.90 


*Increase assumed effective on 1931 i 5 
: TOtal cerecsececcecceseeecees -$602,895,015.12 9 pore 


fIncrease assumed March 1, 1932, will not affect collections until March 1, 1933, 
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Problem of Taxation Reforms 


in Minnesota 


4 & o a 4 


Governor Olson Discusses Possibilities of 
Reduction and Equalization by Shifting Bur- 
den to Communities More Able to Pay 


By FLOYD B. OLSON 


Governor, State of Minnesoia 


INNESOTA operates under a tax system 
M which has been used ir this and other 
countries for hundreds of years, and 
which is based primarily upon a tax upon 
real property. In the levying of this tax 
upon real property no consideration is given 
to the earnings of the property, but the basis 
rests entirely upon the value of the property. 


+ + 


Minnesota as a State is operated on what 
is generally termed a “home-rule”’ policy. 
That is particularly true as to taxation. In 
this State there are 10,544 subdivisions of 
government, each having the power of taxa- 
tion and the power of spending the revenues 
received from taxation. 


These subdivisions comprise 87 counties, 
1,972 townships, 94 cities, 1 borough, 631 vil- 
lages, and 7,759 school districts. Practically 
all of the revenue used to carry on these 
subdivisions of government comes from a di- 
rect property tax. 

During the past 20 years the tax burden 
has been gradually increasing and has be- 
come so heavy that in some places it has be- 
come confiscatory, especially of real property. 
This statement is substantiated by the fact 
that a great area of land within this State 
has again become the public property-of the 
State. 

This is particularly true jvith reference to 
the northern part of Minnesota. In some 
counties approximately one-half of the land 
outside of cities and villages has ceased to 
produce public revenue and the title of such 
land has passed to the State through tax 
foreclosure proceedings. 


At the top of the list of taxing units is 
the State itself. Its tax collections and ex- 
penditures are regulated by the Legislature, 
subject ‘to’ veto by the Governor. The Gov- 
ernor can not, however, reduce an item of 
appropriation passed by the Legislature, but 
must either endorse it in the amount appro- 
priated by the Legislature or veto it entirely. 

In other: words he must permit the ex- 
penditure of funds for a particular purpose in 
the amount appropriated by the Legislature 
or in no amount whatsoever, sujbect, of 
course, to the passage of the appropriation 
by. the Legislature over his veto in the event 
that he -exercises his veto power. These 
moneys appropriated by the Legislature and 
approved by the Governor for expenditure for 
public purposes are collected by the State 
through various forms of taxation. 


In addition to the moneys realized by the 
State from the tax upon real property, which 
is collected by the several counties of the 
State for the State, it collects taxes upon 
gasoline; in the form of license fees for motor 
vehicles; in the form of 4 gross earnings 
tax on railroads and other public utilities; 
and upon other subjects in the form of li- 
cense fees and other direct taxes. 

The amount of tax that the State collects 
upon real property through the agency of 
the several counties depends upon the amount 
that it realizes from other sources. If these 
other sources yield a high return then the 
amount necessary for the State to collect 
upon real property is less in a given year, 
but if these other sources yield a low return 
then the amount necessary for the State to 
collect is more in a given year. 

The direct property tax levied in Minne- 
sota in 1930 by all taxing agencies and pay- 
able in 1931 totalled the tremendous sum of 
$121,947,640.81. 

. ++ 

These collections were divided as follows: 
State, $10,797,484.63; counties, $24,669,954.57; 
cities and villages, $34,574,732.55; townships, 
$8,978,102.77; school districts, $42,927,366.29. 

From these figures it will be seen that but 
a little over 812 per cent of the total property 
tax collected goes to the State. All of the 
balance constitutes a burden which the local 
people place upon themselves. 

In this connection a part of the report of 
the Interim Tax Committee of the Minne- 


Abscessed Teeth 
and Results of 
Neglect 





By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister, 
Chie; Dental Division, 
Department of Health, 
Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


HE question has been frequently asked 

“How is it possible for one to have ab- 

scessed teeth for a comparatively long 
time, and not suffer any ill effects from 
them?” This thought has been so generally 
considered that many people answer it to suit 
their own taste. And this frequently mani- 
fests itself in doing nothing about it if they 
have bad teeth themselves. 

Arguing that, having possessed abscessed 
teeth for several years and no apparent harm 
having come of them, they can safely con- 
tinue to play host to this condition, has 
caused many persons to disregard the dent- 
ist’s advice regarding them even after X-ray 
, proof has been offered of their existence. The 
point is that an abscessed tooth is a very 
dangerous enemy. It may be necessary to 
remove it immediately. Delay may result in 
a serious illness. It may even end in death. 

To answer the question regarding the ap- 
parent harmlessness of some abscessed teeth 
over a period of time, it nrust be understood 
that the decomposition processes associated 
with the pulp (the hlood vessels, nerves and 
membrane, lining the inner surfaces of the 
roots) immediately invite bacteria. These or- 
ganisms manufacture toxins. If general bod- 
ily health is good, the blood manufactures 
neutralizers which it carries to all portions 
of the system, thus holding the damaging 
bacteria in check. 

The rule of “checks and balances” is thus 
beautifully demonstrated. But in the end 
the demonstration will fail, and the price 
of the inexcusable neglect will be impaired 
health and perhaps death. 


aT 


sota Legislature is interesting. I quote as 


follows: 

“It is interesting to study not only the 
taxes levied and the millage rate but the 
rate of increase as well. In 1911 fof all pur- 
poses the average tax rate was 29.67 mills 
and the levy $35,974,753.91. For this year’s 
taxes (1930), the average rate is 65.20 mills 
and the levy $130,921,946.62. 


“This increase has occurred largely in 
county revenue, county road and bridge; city 
and village revenue, interest and principal on 
loans; township; road and bridge; school dis- 
trict interest and principal on loans, and 
other special taxes. The amount of increase 
in these items alone is approximately $72,- 
000,000. 


“Since here is the cause of tax increase in 
Minnesota it is the point where any remedy, 
to be effective, must be applied.” 


+ + 
It should be borne in mind that in. the 


collection of this general property tax such 
property is classified so that some classes of 
property bear a greater burden of taxation 
than others. Agricultural lands are placed 
in a class valued at 331/3 per cent of true 
and full value; and platted lands at 40 per 
cent thereof. 


Considering another form of taxation, agri- 
cultural products in the hands of the pro- 
ducer, and not held for sale, and all agri- 
cultural tools, implements and machinery 
used by the owner in any agricultural pur- 
suit are taxed on a basis of one-tenth of the 
value thereof, whereas mined or unmined 
ore is taxed on a basis of one-half of its 
value. Therefore, if a farm has $6,000 as 
its true and full value the owner is taxed on 
a basis of 331/3 per cent of that or on a 
basis of $2,000. If a home in the city is 
valued fully and truly at $6,000, the owner is 
taxed on a basis of 40 per vent of the value, 
or on a basis of $2,400. 


What does the State do with the money 
that it collects from all forms of taxation— 
general property, gasoline, motor vehicle, 
gross earnings, and other forms? The State 
distributes more than one-half of the money 
it collects from all forms of taxation among 
the 87 counties of the State. That money is 
paid to the counties in the form of: supple- 
mental school aid, road aid, and for other 
purposes. 


Taking into consideration all the money 
that the State receives from the several 
counties and all the money that it pays back, 
the State returns to 79 of the 87 counties 
of the State more money than it takes from 
them. For example, in 1930 the State re- 
turned to 79 counties of Minnesota amounts 
in excess of what it took out of those coun- 
ties, ranging from $242,274.40 to Beltrami 
County to $5,876.34 to Carver County. 


++ 


The 1931 Legislature authorized the ex- 
penditure of a less total amount than the 
1929 Legislature. In making this computa- 
tion I include the authorization for the is- 
suance of certificates of indebtedness. Some 
persons in endeavoring to make a computa- 
tion have eliminated certificates of indebted- 
ness. They can not be eliminated from any 
just computation because they represent 
moneys authorized for expenditure which 
must ultimately be paid for by the people 
of this State. 


The increase in the State tax levied upon 
general property for 1931 over some pre- 
ceding years is due to the fact that the in- 
come of the State from other tax sources 
shrunk considerably in 1931. For example, 
it was estimated by the State Auditor that 
the income of the State from the gross earn- 
ings tax on railroads would be almost $1,500,- 
000 less in 1931 than in 1930. 


That shrinkage of almost $1,500,000 must 
be made up by a tax upon other property, 
and in the system under which we are op- 
erating it is made up by an additional tax 
on real property. The way to prevent addi- 
tional taxes upon real property is to change 
our system of taxation. 


The 1931 Legislature authorized the ex- 
penditure of a greater sum of money than 
had been expended in previous years in order 
to build new State institutions for the care 
of the mentally and physically infirm. Be- 
cause of inadequate housing there were a 
great many mentally infirm people at large 
who should not be at large if the best in- 
terests of the State and the safety of its 
people is properly considered. 


Because of that fact it was necessary to 
appropriate more than $2,500,000 more at 
this session of the Legislature for the pur- 
pose of housing these people and for other 
building purposes than had been appropri- 
ated by the 1929 Legislature. 


Throughout the State local governmen’al 
agencies are endeavoring to cut down the 
cost of government. I think that it is very 
wise to make necessary reductions in the 
cost of all government so as to protect the 
taxpayers from the ever-increasing burden 
of taxation, and in that connection my ad- 
ministration cut approximately $400,000 from 
the budget estimates for 1932. We will also 
show a substantial surplus remaining from 
the amounts appropriated by the 1931 Legis- 
lature for the carrying on of our building 
program. ° 

The cutting down of public expenditure is 
absolutely necessary, but it should be borne 
in mind that the essential problem is the 
shifting of the- burden of taxation from 
those less able to pay because of present and 
always possible economic conditions to those 
who, because of their incomes and their in- 
come-producing properties, are best able to 
pay. 

+ + 

The expenses in 1931 did not exceed the 
amounts expended in 1930, except in the 
case of the Rural Credit Bureau. The in- 
crease in expenses in that department was 
necessarily incurred because of the increas- 
ing number of farms which are monthly pass- 
ing into the possession of the Bureau through 
the foreclosures upon farm mortgages abso- 
lutely necessitated by the laws which govern 
the Rural Credit Bureau; And which result 
from the unfortunate economic condition in 
which the farmers find themselves through 
no fault of their own. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


AIDS TO FOREIGN TRADE 
IN FARM EQUIPMENT 


Sales Opportunities Found and Information Service Pro- 
vided by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of tiie Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By GEORGE B. BELL 


Chie}, Agricultural Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Bell continues his discussion of the activities of 
the Agricultural Implements Division, begun in the issue of Feb. 11. 


HEN the Agricultural Implements 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce was organ- 
ized in 1921, the American agricultural 
implements industry was firmly estab- 
lished as an exporter of farm equipment, 
out the goods exported were largely of 
a few large implement cencerns some of 
whom might be considered as pioneers 
in American foreign trade. These firms 
were manufacturers of a complete range 
of ‘implements, with large export de- 
_partments and an established foreign 
clientele. There were, however, numer- 
ous firms too small to embark on an ex- 
port program but engaged in the manu- 
facture of specialized equipment, a pred- 
uct which would find a good demand in 
most agricultural countries. 
+ + 
There were, therefore, two types of 
service to be rendered the American in- 
dustry. The large concerns were more 
interested in statistical material on the 
foreign trade in implements rather than 
in actual trade opportunities while the 
smaller firms were interested in both. 
With this thought in mind, the Agricul- 
tural Implements Division undertook to 
supply the statistics, with the help of 
the Bureau of the Census and the Sta- 
tistical Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. At the time 
of the inauguration of the Division, 
American export statistics showed 10 
classes of implements, while now, Amer- 
ican export figures indicate 35 distinct 
classes of implements. This highly im- 
oortant service, showing exports of Amer- 
ican farm equipment is rendered monthly 
and is cumulative so that the American 
manufacturer may see at a glance, the 
trend in the implement foreign trade 
in all lines. Twice each year, statistical 
material is presented to the trade, show- 
ing the exports of the 35 classes of im- 
plements to each country, enabling the 
implement exporter to determine at least 
twice each year which are the most im- 
portant current markets. In addition to 
these data, a series of circulars are 
issued, each month showing the exports 
of the more important implements such 
as tractors, harvesters and combines, to 
the chief markets, and these, too, are 
cumulative. In this manner, the Amer- 
ican farm equipment industry has at its 
finger tips, so to speak, the current trend 
in American implement exports. 
++ 
The other service was purely trade pro- 
motion, and in the beginning, it was 
necessary to indicate the best world mar- 
kets for the various classes of imple- 
ments manufactured in the United 
States. This information was collected 


by the use of specially prepared question- 
naires, sent to the foreign offices of the 
Departments of Commerce and State, re- 
questing reports on the market in their 
district. The questionnaire was in the 
nature of an outline to guide in the 
preparation of reports and included 
among other things, the size of the agri- 
cultural population, the relative purchas- 
ing power, the type of agriculture prac- 
ticed, the demand for the particular type 
of American implement, the extent of 
domestic and foreign competition, sales 
methods, credit procedure and various 
other data needed to give the prospective 
exporter a complete picture of the mar- 
ket possibilities. This method of deter- 
mining the market status met with im- 
mediate success, and each year a dif- 
ferent implement was reviewed. In the 
past decade, the market for the follow- 
ing implements has been investigated by 
the questionnaire method: Tractors, wind- 
mills, pumps and farm lighting plants, 
dairy and barn equipment, incubators 
and brooders, farm engines, threshers, 
sprayers and dusters, and lawn mowers. 
The material thus gathered has been re- 
vised from time to time so that infor- 
mation as to the current market for the 
more important items of American farm 
equipment is always at hand. 
+ + 

In addition to these two major serv- 
ices rendered the industry, the Agricul- 
tural Implements Division through its 
very close contact with the National As- 
sociation of Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers is able to act as a liaison between 
the industry and various other govern- 
mental services. Most of this work is 
along the line of domestic marketing 
and while the Division has had no 
strictly defined program of assistance in 
this respect, it is only because of the 
long-established domestic marketing 
methods of the industry. It is certain, 
however, that if need for assistance were 
to aride, the Agricultural Implements Di- 
vision and the domestic commerce or- 
ganization of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce would be called upon 
to render whatever service possible. 

That the contact of the farm equip- 
ment industry with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, through 
its commodity divisions, various techni- 
cal divisions, and network of foreign and 
district offices, has been of great value 
is amply proved by the constant growth 
of American exports of farm equipment 
throughout the past decade. Farm equip- 
ment exports have grown from $37,000,- 
000 in 1921 to $140,000,000 in 1929, an in- 
crease of 280 per cent in the 10-year 
period. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb. 13, Richard C. Gazley, Chief, Engineering Section, Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce, will discuss the requirements necessary for obtaining 
from the Department of Commerce approved type certificates for aircraft. 


Responsibility forRoad Maintenance 


Failure of Local Administration Discussed 
By CHARLES ROSS 


General Coun#el, Highway Commission, State of North Carolina 


INETEEN centuries ago a bright young 

lawyer asked the great Galilean teacher, 

“Who is my neighbor?” No doubt, he 
expected to receive an answer in terms of 
geography, or certainly in terms of race; 
but, instead, he provoked the beautiful para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan. His answer was 
in terms of human need. 


The argument in favor of the financing of 
public roads from State and National sources 
of revenue, rather than from county and 
township sources, can certainly be justified 
on the high idealism of the Good Samaritan. 


Most students of taxation have already ac- 
cepted as axiomatic the proposition that taxes 
should be laid according to the ability to pay 
in so far as possible, with a due regard to 
the benefits received. The bankrupt condi- 
tion of many rural counties and townships in 
America today is due in a large part to the 
fact that these local organizations have en- 
deavored by ad valorem taxation to provide 
and care for a system of highways made 
necessary by the modern demands of auto- 
mobile traffic. 


The local roads must be adequate not only 
for the local needs and the visiting city 
cousins, but for the trucks engaged in gath- 
ering up the country produce and distributing 
over a radius extending much beyond the 
county line the merchandise from the city 
merchant, and the products from the distant 
manufacturer as well as the town man’s 
laundry and bakery. 


The service and the need of the roads 
recognize no township or county lines, but 
taxation still found these lines an insuper- 
able barrier. The improvement of highways 
and the coming of the motor vehicle tended 
more and more to concentrate wealth into 
the populous centers. 


The small county, in which the populous 
city was situate, enjoyed the benefit of an 
ad valorem tax upon the property for the 
improvement of its roads. Whereas, the rural 
county, deprived of this source of revenue 
by an imaginary boundary line, burdened it- 
self with bond issues and high taxes in order 
to try to build a system of modern roads to- 
meet the needs of this new mode of trans- 
portation. 


In a survey conducted in North Carolina 


in the year 1930 jointly by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads and the State au- 
thorities, much data on the question of local 
roads was accumulated. From that data it 
appears that the 10 wealthiest counties in 
North Carolina, with an average tax rate of 
15.9 cents, produce a road maintenance equal 
to $328 per mile for all their local roads; 
whereas, the 10 poorest counties in the State, 
by levying a tax rate of 32.6 cents per $100 
valuation, produce a maintenance fund euqal 
only to $90 per mile. 


The justice, therefore, of placing the burden 
for the construction and maintenance of so- 
called local roads upon a source of revenue 
other than local ad valorem taxation is ap- 
parent. Since motor vehicles are the prin- 
cipal users of the roads, what more equitable 
system of taxation can be found for the sup- 
port of the roads than a tax on the motor 
fuel which they consume? And what more 
right has the township or county in which 
the automobile resident lives to this tax than 
the neighboring township or county in which 
he does much of his traveling ? The need for 
road construction and maintenance auto- 
matically adjusts itself to the volume of traf- 
fic and thus effects an equitable distribu- 
tion. 

But if the tax is to come from a general 
source, does it not follow logicaliy that the 
supervision and management of the expendi- 
ture ought likewise to be general? 

All but six of the States of the Union now 
rar the countfes and townships some 
part of e motor and gasoline tax; but of 
this number only seven retain any control 
over the money thus distributed. In North 
Carolina alone the entire support of the local 
roads is providéd for from motor vehicle and 
gasoline tax and the control centered in the 
State highway organization. Twenty-two 
States yet depend in whole or in part upon 
township - organizations for the construction 
and maintenance of roads. 


When, on July 1 last, the North Carolina 
State Highway Commission found itself faced 
with the problem of taking care of all of the 
public roads in North Carolina, it immediately 
consolidated all of the 100 county units of 
operation into a State gystem, and divided 
this into 25 supervising districts, each dis- 
trict im turn being divided into local main- 
tenance units ranging from 40 to 100 miles. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE 


President of the United States 1850 1 853 


“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
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Effect of Economic Depression 


on Child Labor 


A a oe a * A 


Decline in Juvenile Employment in New 
York May Be Permanent or Due to Scarcity 
of Jobs, Explains State Director of Labor 


By FRIEDA S. MILLER 


Director, Division of Women in Industry, Department of Labor, State of New York 


URING a period of depression it is of in- 

terest to see what effect unemployment 

is having on the extent of child labor. 
On the one hand, there is greater need for 
children’s earnings; if older members of the 
family are unemployed the children are 
forced to seek work in order to add to the 
depleted family income. On the other hand, 
fewer jobs are open to children. Junior 
placement organizations have tried to inform 
children of this fact and to persuade them 
to stay: in school. What has been the net 
result of these factors? Has child labor in- 
creased or decreased during the depression 
period? 

Statistics from various sources compiled by 
the. Division of Women in Industry since 
1923 are of particular interest in this connec- 
tion. The figures which have lent themselves 
to such compilation are (1) number of em- 
ployment certificates issued, (2) number of 
children attending school, and (3) number 
of child labor violations. 

. + + 

These reports of the Division have been 
primarily concerned with the trend of child 
labor as it affects the age group between 14 
and 16 years. Children of this age must 
have employment certificates testifying to 
the completion of certain academic grades 
before they can go to work. “They are the 
children for whom the vital question arises 
of more schooling versus a paid job. 

Since Sept. 1, 1925, however, children of 
16 and under 17 also have been required to 
have certificates in order t> be legally em- 
ployed; before March, 1928, this law applied 
only to children in cities with a population 
of 5,000 or more; after that date to all chil- 
dren between 16 and 17 years of age. For 
children of this age, a certificate of physical 
fitness issued by a Board of Health, and proof 
of age, but not the completion of any defi- 
nite grade in school, are required to obtain 
an employment certificate. With these regu- 
lations in force, some measure of the trend 
in the employment of 16 year olds is made 
possible through a study of the number of 
certificates issued to them from year to year. 

Children under 14 years of age have not 
been studied, although they may be legally 
employed in certain outdoor occupations out- 
side of school hours. While unquestionably 
child laborers, they do not show the drift 
from school to work. Full-time employment 
of children under 14, which is illegal, is shown 
in the reported violations of the age laws. 

The number of regular employment certifi- 
cates issued to children between the ages of 
14 and 16 in 1930, the last year for which 
data are available, totaled 43,578; the num- 
ber issued to children 16 and under 17 years 
of age, 23,859. Sixty-three per cent of these 
certificates were issued to children living in 
New York City. The total number includes 
only the first certificate issued to each child 
and hence avoids duplication. It does not 
include, however, the total number of chil- 
dren of working paper age employed during 
the year, because each year a considerable 
number get certificates for jobs which last 
into the next year. Neither does it indicate 
the number of children employed at any 
one time. Young workers often have short- 
lived jobs and even those who try to work 
regularly may suffer considerable periods of 
unemployment, with the resvlt that the num- 
ber of children securing certificates within a 
year may exceed the number employed at a 
given time. 


+ + 

It is in measuring fluctuations in child 
labor more than in estimating the exact num- 
ber of children employed that statistics on 
employment certificates are valuable. Yet it 
must be remembered in comparing figures 
from year to year that an increase in the 
number of certificates issued is very often 
attributable to stricter enforcement or to 
new laws rather than to an increase in the 
actual number of children employed. 

The decline in the number of vacation 
work permits issued in 1930 was even greater 
than that of employment certificates, both 
in New York City and in the remainder of 
the State. Since 1918 vacation work permits 
have been required by law. These allow the 
employment of a minor after school hours 
and during vacations in mercantile establish- 
ments, in business offices, or in outdoor work; 
they do not permit factory employment. 

In connection with vacation permits it 
must be remembered that not every child 
possessing such a certificate is necessarily at 
work. No pledge of employment from the 
employer is required for the issuance of these 
permits and the child may never get a job. 

Attendance at regular sessions of school is 
required not only of children under 14 (the 
compulsory school attendance group), but of 
all children under 16 who are not employed. 
In order to get their working papers, chil- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 15. must be 
elementary school graduates; children be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 16 must have com- 
pleted the first six grades of elementary 
school. Hence, with the exception of a rela- 
tively small group (16-year-old children and 
15 year olds in the seventh or eighth grade) 
changes in elementary school attendance rep- 
resent fluctuations in elementary school popu- 
lation. Attendance in high school, on the 
other hand, is not compulsory, and broadly 
speaking, a gain in high school attendance 
may be taken to indicate a decrease in ehild 
labor. School attendance ‘figures also throw 
light on the important question of the amount 
of schooling the child has had before he en- 
ters the wage-earning world. Is the trend in 
the direction of an earlier or an increasingly 
deferred school leaving? a 

+ + 

According to a report by the New York 
Child Labor Committee, “What the New York 
Child Labor Law Has Accomplished,” there 
was a definite trend toward a later school 
leaving in New York State in the five years 
from 1922 to 1926. In 1922, 73 per cent of 
the regular employment certificates issued to 
children un@er 16 werc to 15 year olds; by 
1926 the proportion had increased to 80 per 
cent. That only one-fifth of the children 


The result is that system has taken the place 
of chaos. 

The burden has been adjusted according 
to the ability to pay, and in return the fund 
is being disbursed according to the needs of 
traffic. 


———— 


¢ 


under 16 who began work In 1926 did so while 
they were 14 years old is attributed to the 
law requiring that 14-year-old children must 
be elementary school graduates before they 
can go to work. In effect the law is operat- 
ing more and more to make 15 years the 
practical minimum for ee school. 
oo 

The outstanding gains in high school at- 
tendance in 1922 and 1923 are probably due 
in part to the influence of the continuation 
school law as a deterrent against leaving 
school. When faced with the obligation of 
attending continuation school, while em- 
ployed, children apparently preferred to re- 
main in the regular full-time school. These 
marked increases in high scnool attendance 
also followed the establishing in 1921 of the 
regulation requiring a pledge of employment 
before an employment certificate could be ob- 
tained. Children continued in high school 
until they could find a job. 

In the State as a whole, elementary and 
vocational school attendance has shown a 
slight but st§ady gain since 1910, while high 
school attendance, the better index of de- 
creasing child labor, has increased far more 
rapidly. In 1930, the increase in high school 
attendance throughout the State was greater 
than that of any year since 1910, with the ex- 
ception of 1916 and of 1922 and 1923 when 
the sudden increases were caused by changes 
in the education law. With fewer jobs avail- 
able it is apparent that larger numbers of 
children are going on to high school. 

The number of children found illegally em- 
ployed each year may reflect to some degree 
the extent of child labor. It also reflects 
changes in the labor law and its adminis- 
tration. Except for the effects of the latter 
changes, there have not been any striking 
fluctuations in the number of children found 
illegally employed during recent years. 

The number of children under 14 years of 
age found to be illegally employed has varied 
little since 1924, with the exception of 1927. 
Since then, however, there has been a de- 
crease. The number of children who have 
been working illegally without employment 
certificates reached the highest point in 1929, 
dropping again in 1930. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that any increase for the 
period since 1925 may be partly attributed 
to the change in the law, requiring certifi- 
cates of 16-year-old children as well as those 
from 14 to 16 years of age. Included in the 
group of children found working without 
employment certificates are those who pre- 
sent old certificates to new employers, a prac- 
tice which is prohibited, and also the 16- 
year-old group that are hired by employers 
who do not know that a certificate is neces- 
sary. The number of children who were 
found working illegal hours has varied from 
year to year but has been smaller within the 
past four years. 

There was a decrease in 1930 in the total 
number of children found ‘legally employed 
and in each type of child labor violation with 
one exception. There was an increase in the 
number of children under 17 years found 
illegally employed in tenement homework. 
These children had decreased fairly steadily 
from 667 in 1919 to 107 in 1928. One ex- 
planation for the increase in 1929 and 1930 
is that the time of inspection was changed to 
a later hour when the children were home 
from school. That the number of such chil- 
dren assisting in homework is not necessarily 
increasing is further brought out by the fact 
that the number of families doing homework 
has dropped-considerably since 1924. 

++ 


Each of the three indexes of the trend of 
child labor, employment certificate, school 
attendance and inspection records, has indi- 
cated a decrease in child labor during the 
depression years. Similar statistics for the 
next few years will be of especial interest in 
showing whether this represents a perma- 
nent decline in child labor or merely a tem- 
porary fluctuation due to scarcity of jobs. 


in Farm Sales 
to Veterans 


By 
George M. Stout, 
Secretary, Veterans’ Wel- 
fare Board, State of 
California 


HE rapid increase in the number of vet- 

erans defaulting in their monthly pay- 

ments to the State on their farm and 
home purchase contracts is creating a criti- 
cal, as well as an alarming condition. . The 
total delinquency to Jan. 25 amounts to $305,- 
135, an increase of $39,884 over the previous 
month. 

There are approximately 10,000 veterans 
with home contracts, of whom 2,800, or 28 
per cént, are in arrears in their payments. 
The alarming part of a situation of this kind 
is that the only source of- revenue the State 
has with which to pay off the bond interest 
and redemptions at maturity is from the 
accumulated monthly installments on these 
contracts. 

The average monthly payment is around 
$31, but due to various reasons—some good 
and bona fide, others not so well founded— 
thé delinquent list is constantly increasing 
until now it appears to be approaching the 
point of grave concern not only to the Vet- 
erans’ Welfare Board but to the veterans’ 
organizations that have created this legis- 
lation, sponsored its enactment and pledged 
to the voters that it would operate without 
cost to. the State. 

Eight hundred and seventy of these delin- 
quent accounts run over $100 each. 

With 2,800 out of 10,000 in arrears means 
that 72 per cent of the veterans are prompt 
and punctual with their obligations. Of the 
2,800 that are behind in their payments 1.400, 
or 50 per cent, are but one month behind. 

The other 1,400 constitute the big prob- 
lem of the Veterans’ Welfare Board; as the 
resolution with which these 1,400 veterans 
recognize their obligation to the State deter- 
mines the success or failure of this veterans’ 
welfare venture. 
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